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THE MASS BOOK 


Here is a prayer book men will carry. It is 
used in many colleges and in many retreat houses. 
Over a million copies have been sold. Though it 
fits in a vest pocket it contains the Prayers for 
Mass, Prayers for Confession and Communion, 
general prayers and brief explanations of the 
chief points of Catholic doctrine as well as in- 
structions on “How to Attend Mass.” In paper 
binding at 10c, $6.00 the 100, and in leatherette 
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100, postage extra. 
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100, postage extra. 
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The editor and co-author, Right Rev. Monsignor 
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vice to Nurses, Some Medical-Ethical Problems 
Solved, Medical Missionaries, Catholic Ethical 
Nursing, Surgical Code for Catholic Hospitals. 
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THE POWER OF LOVE 


Doing more than is required—that is the theme 
of this book, telling the story of the second mile. 
“The men and women who have made the great- 
est contribution to human welfare . . . are those 
who did not stop to count the cost in labor, in 
love, in sacrifice.” Examples, helpful and strik- 
ing, are given. Beautifully printed and bound. 
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THE GIFT DIVINE 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


A four-chapter pamphlet on the sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, the sacrament venerated 
by Catholics as the greatest of the seven: the 
Bread of Life, the Theology of the Holy Eu- 


charist, the Liturgy of the Holy Eucharist, 


the Divine Guest of the Soul. 


REBIRTH OF THE SOUL 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


A treatise on Baptism in four chapters; the 
Sacrament of Spiritual Birth, the Liturgy of 
Baptism, the Baptizer and the Baptized, the 
Graces of Baptism. A study of this pamphlet 
will leave the reader with an appreciation of 
this great sacrament and with gratitude for 
the privilege of having received it. 


THE POWER OF THE HOLY GHOST 

Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
“The tradition of the Church furnishes many 
proofs that Confirmation was always re- 
garded as a source of grace and a channel 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghest.” An un- 
usually good treatment of the Sacrament of 
Spiritual Maturity. 


5¢ each, $3.50 the 100 
postage extro 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
IL DUCE: TRUE TO TYPE 


N the day that Mussolini de- 
cided that it was now at last 
safe to go into the war and that he 
could bet on a “dead sure thing,” 
an editorial writer on the New York 
Herald Tribune confessed that Il 
Duce’s speech gave him a “faint 
nausea.” That editor must have a 
strong stomach. Others, more sen- 
sitive, suffered violent eructations. 
“Murderer,” “Gangster”! they cried. 
“Coward”! “Beast”! “Snake”! 
“Jackal”! All of which is silly. 
Some of it is also unfair. Unfair to 
the beasts. Sydney Porter (O. 
Henry) remarking on the nickname 
“Piggy” bestowed 


Faint upon a filthy fellow, 
Nausea or says, “When that 
Convulsions? name was fastened 


upon him a foul as- 
persion was cast upon the noble 
family of swine.” After all the 
swine is what God made him. So is 
the jackal. He forages in the wake 
of the lion and eats what the lion 
leaves. He doesn’t attempt to roar 
or to look noble like a lion. He is 


content to be himself, just a jackal. 
Mussolini never was a real lion. 


For ten or fifteen years I have 
marveled to see that some who 
should have known better thought 
him great. An editor wrote in the 
New York Sun on the day of the 
Big Decision: “Listening to Mus- 
solini was like watching someone 
you once admired who is now 
making a shocking spectacle of 
himself: Mussolini at a single 
stroke has sacrificed much of the 
respect for him which has been 
growing in the United States over a 
period of years.” “Once admired”? 
“Growing respect”? Can it really be 
that one of the sophisticated tribe 
of journalists was even for a brief 
time bamboozled by that strutting 
cock-o-the-walk? Jl Duce himself, 
like Rostand’s Chanticleer, seems to 
believe that the sun rises at his 
crowing. But did any one who is 
paid to keep his eyes open and his 
mind alert take Jl Duce at Il Duce’s 
estimate? No editor or writer 
should have thought him anything 
than what he obviously is. Any 
gangster could tell you that the 
guy who glares at you and thrusts 
his chin into your face will not hit 
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you—not until your back is turned, 
or until you are down on the 
ground under the impact of some- 
one else’s fist. 

Il Duce did not on the tenth of 
June step out of character. He 
was the same old Mussolini who 
“marched” on Rome in the safety 
and comfort of a Pullman car; the 
same who when the big powers 
were too busily occupied to inter- 
fere, struck at Ethiopia, dropping 
down bombs from the sky upon a 
horde of poor naked Blacks with 
only spears in their hands; the 
same who, irreligious himself, 
made capital of the religion of his 
compatriots; the same who signed 
a concordat with the pope and 
promptly broke it; the same who 
was not and still is not sportsman 
enough to permit the Holy Father 
to speak his mind to his own peo- 
ple freely; the same who invited 
“another devil more wicked than 
himself” to Rome, gave him a 
triumph more gorgeous than any 
the city had seen since Augustus 
Caesar, filling that holy city, even 
to the doors of the Vatican, with 
swastikas: “a cross that is not the 
cross of Christ” as the Holy Father 
said; the same who 
knelt and was pho- 
tographed in prayer; 
the same who boast- 
ed of the Catholicism of the Italians, 
but chose Good Friday to send them 
on to bloody conquest. How could 
any one, not imbecile or gullible, 
have for one moment felt a waver- 
ing “respect” or “admiration” for 
that obvious faker? 


Quite In 
Character— 


R. YBARRA, writing in the 

e New York Sun, attempted a 
psychological analysis of Jl Duce. 
He said, “There are two Mussolinis. 
. . » The first Mussolini is Musso- 
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lini the thinker. He is a disciple 
of Machiavelli. He is a believer in 
deviousness. He keeps his eyes on 
the long road ahead. He likes in- 
direction better than forthright- 
ness. Shunning the daylight, he 
works sedulously in the shadows. 
. .. The other Mussolini is Musso- 
lini the fighter. He is a creature of 
flame and lightning—Latin through 
and through —of hot temper and 
overpowering impulse. He despises 
calm. He hates prudence. He de- 
lights in action. When that Mus- 
solinj is uppermost in the strange 
dual nature of the despot of Fas- 
cist Italy, Machiavelli is thrust 
aside, devious paths become broad 
highways, hesitation dies. Yester- 
day—in the most fateful moment 
of modern Italy’s history it was 
Mussolini the fighter who triumphed 
over Mussolini the thinker.” 
Interesting. Ingenious. But 
rather complicated. Italy has in 
her time produced some curious 
combinations; for example, the 
aesthete-artist-murderer Benvenuto 
Cellini and the sybarite - warrior 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. Julius Caesar 
himself, Jl Duce’s beau ideal, was 
a strange combination — wastrel, 
drunkard, profligate, gourmand, 
littérateur, warrior. So there may 
be something in 
Mr. Ybarra’s psy- 
choanalysis of Mus- 
solini. Ji Duce is 
perhaps a curious specimen of psy- 
chological dichotomy. But to me 
he has always seemed no more 
complex a personality than Jesse 
James or John Dillinger or Dutch 
Schultz. Any one of those “big 
shots” of gangland, if given a dif- 
ferent set of circumstances, could 
have been a Mussolini. In only one 
thing does the desperado differ 
from the Duce. The Duce throws 


“Our 
Conscience”! 
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his head back, frowns, sticks out 
his jaw and shouts “Our conscience 
is absolutely clear”! One of our 
American gangsters would have 
said “Aw! can the Sunday School 
stuff!” 


THE PRESIDENT Puts Us IN 


N the same day that Mussolini 
declared war, President Roose- 
velt projected us into the war. In 
that crucial “dagger in the back” 
speech, he said, “Let us not hesi- 
tate to proclaim certain truths,” 
and he did indeed go on to proclaim 
certain truths. The trouble is that 
he did not go further and proclaim 
more truths. Truth—any truth— 
is a sun and a sun has its satellites. 
It would be inadequate to describe 
our own sun, for example, without 
some mention of the worlds it illu- 
minates. To supply the deficiency, 
perhaps we had better enumerate 
at least a few “certain truths” not 
mentioned by the President. 

1. We are now in the war. A 
well-informed writer in the present 
number of this magazine dates our 
entrance from the repeal of the em- 
bargo act in the autumn of 1939. 
You may prefer that date to the date 
of the dagger speech. Mr. Hitler 
will perhaps later tell us which of 
the two he prefers. 
And let us not quib- 
ble as to whether 
we are officially or 
unofficially in. If we are in we are 
in. And we are in. 

2. General Hugh Johnson in his 
syndicated article for June 10th (on 
the newsstands some hours before 
the President spoke) reminded his 
readers that since the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, the United States 
Neutrality Act of 1918 and the Brit- 
ish Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870 


We Are In 
the War 
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it is illegal for a nation not at war 
to “furnish a belligerent with 
troops, ships, munitions of war, 
money or commodities of direct or 
indirect use in war.” But President 
Roosevelt said in his fateful speech, 
“We will extend to the opponents 
of force the material resources of 
this nation.” Qui facit per alium 
facit per se is an old axiom. It 
means, applied to the present cir- 
cumstance, that if the government 
sells ships or planes to an agent, 
and the agent sells them to a bel- 
ligerent, the government sells them 
to a belligerent. 

3. They say that the President 
interpolated the “dagger in the 
back” phrase into his speech. Most 
of that document had been pre- 
pared; but its most striking sen- 
tence was impromptu. What of it? 
Herr Hitler will not say, “Perhaps 
you spoke under stress of emotion, 
Mr. President; would you like to 
have those words considered as ‘off 
the record’?” 

There are more fighting words in 
the original text. For example: 
“Germany . .. has manifested disre- 
gard for the rights 
and security of oth- 
er nations, disregard 
for the lives of the 
peoples of those nations which are 
directly threatened by the spread of 
this war; and has evidenced its un- 
willingness to find the means 
through pacific negotiations for the 
satisfaction of what it believes are 
its legitimate aspirations.” If the 
Allies are beaten we may be called 
upon to stand by these words. 

4. We cannot without national 
humiliation retract what our Presi- 
dent said. Our Senate did that 
once before in the Woodrow Wilson 
case, and Europe hasn’t forgiven us 
since. 


Fighting 
Words 
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5. We are not only in this war. 
We are from now vn in every Euro- 
pean war. As umpires of the dis- 
pute, we have decided that one side 
is the unjust aggressor and the 
other the innocent victim. Put it 
more strongly if you like: say that 
one side stands for civilization and 
the other for barbarism: or say that 
on one side is democracy, on the 
other tyranny. As you like. All 
future wars in Europe will be like 
that. If we go into this one for 
that reason, we shall have to go in- 
to all of them for that reason. 

6. Benjamin de Casseres says: 
“If we go into this war we will be- 
come an integral part of Europe 
and Asia as long as we exist, and 
we will be compelled to participate 
in all their wars, their peace treat- 
ies and diplomatic skullduggeries.” 
A trifle strongly worded but true. In 
fact it is one of the “certain truths” 
that the President didn’t mention. 

7. Take this passage from the 
dagger speech: “Some still hold to 
the now somewhat obvious delusion 
that we of the United States can 
safely permit the United States to 
become a lone island, a lone island 
in a world domi- 
nated by the phi- 
losophy of force. 
Such an island may 
be the dream of those who still talk 
and vote as isolationists. Such an 
island represents to me and to the 
overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans today a helpless nightmare, 
the helpless nightmare of a people 
without freedom.” 

See? The President says isola- 
tion is no longer possible. It is not 
real. It is a nightmare. And what 
can that mean but that henceforth 
and forever, for good or for ill, for 
peace or for war, for life or death 
we are no longer America but a part 


No More 
Islands? 
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of Europe, Asia and Africa. Indeed 
we are in the war. In deep. Now 
and forever. 


LEANOR ROOSEVELT, quite 

generally recognized as the bus- 
iest body that ever inhabited the 
White House (intermittently), in 
her “last scheduled press conference 
until September” (for this relief 
much thanks) said she didn’t see 
how we could get into the war be- 
cause we “haven’t the equipment 
and are not prepared to maintain 
an army over seas.” The good lady 
works too hard. Incessant hard 
work induces brain fag. Brain fag 
brings on forgetfulness. So we must 
pardon her for forgetting that we 
went into the other World War 
without equipment and unprepared. 
Being unprepared and unequipped 
is no obstacle to us. But even if Mrs. 
Roosevelt were too tired to remem- 
ber back to 1916, she could hardly 
be too tired or too 
hurried to take a After All 
quick look at the She Does 
headlines of May Tire— 
and June of this 
year. Those headlines—to say 
nothing of the text—gave evidence 
day after day that England and 
France went into this war un- 
equipped and unprepared. If they, 
why not we? The good lady’s rea- 
soning, I insist, shows mental 
fatigue. Her dearest friends should 
suggest that she take a good long 
rest. A sabbatical year would be a 
lovely idea. Complete silence “for 
the duration” would be still better. 
It is not fair of the nation to de- 
mand that the President’s wife 
exhaust herself in the desperate de- 
termination to teach us what we 
should think and what we must 
do to save the nation. She may 
wear herself out with self-inflicted 
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labors and sufferings and penances 
in our behalf. Besides, it is not fair 
of us to pay only one salary for two 
persons’ work. 


[* the life of St. Philip Neri there 
is the story of a young man 
whose ambition for a great career 
made him neglect his religion. He 
said to the Saint, “I intend to make 
a great fortune.” “Yes? and what 
then?” said Philip. “Then I shall 
marry the boss’s daughter” (or 
whatever was the equivalent of that 
ambition in sixteenth century 
Italy). “Yes? and what then?” “and 
then?” “and then?” repeated the 
shrewd father confessor. The 
biographer doesn’t say whether the 
boy finally “tumbled” to what 
Philip was driving at, and it doesn’t 
matter for our present purpose. 
But following the technique of the 
Saint, I should like to interject a 
persistent “what then?” into the 
speeches of those Americans who 
are demanding that we go into the 
war immediately body and soul, 
hide and bones and hair. The belli- 
cose politician, the whangdoodle 
orator, the “humanitarian” novel- 
ist, publisher, editor or what not, 
do not like to have 
their bombast punc- 
tured with realistic 
questions. But we 
should nevertheless keep throwing 
a barbed “what then?” into the ora- 
torical balloon of the warmongers. 

They presume that our going in 
will turn the tide of battle. But 
suppose we do go in and the tide 
does not turn. What then? It is 
a thinkable proposition that the 
Nazi army which put Poland out 
of the way in a couple of weeks, 
disposed of Norway in another 
fortnight, walked over Belgium 
twice as quickly as the Kaiser’s 


What Then? 
What Then? 
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army in 1914, swallowed Holland in 
one gulp, has beaten France to her 
knees and threatens to polish off 
England, could take us on and dis- 
pose of us in short order. What 
then? 

If we join England and, like 
France, she capitulates, where then 
shall we be? Holding the bag? 

Mark you. I am not dogmati- 
cally predicting the downfall of 
England. The point is that if we 
are to go into this war we must go 
in with knowledge that England 
may lose. What then? I have lis- 
tened to Mrs. Dwight Morrow; I 
have read Robert E. Sherwood’s 
propagandist manifesto “Stop Hitler 
Now” (approved by the President) 
but I fail to find that either the 
ambassador’s widow, or the popular 
dramatist has considered the pros- 
pect of our losing. Their argument 
is based wholly upon our winning. 
Their statement of the case is, in 
consequence, incomplete. Like a bad 
golfer they fail to “follow through.” 

John Adams in his famous “Sink 
or Swim, Live or Die, Survive or 
Perish” speech staked his all on 
winning. When Charles Carroll of 
Carroliton signed the Declaration of 
Independence someone said “There 
goes a million dollars.” Carroll said 
“All I have goes with my signature.” 
Will our interventionists say “All 
we have money, liberty, life, we 
stake on this European venture”? 
Are we willing to bet not only our 
money, not only our life but our 
country that we with England will 
win? Doubtless some gentle souls 
will be scandalized at what they will 
call my “cynicism.” To me it seems 
not cynicism but honesty. I think 
we should ask ourselves, Do we pre- 
fer to die as a nation with England 
rather than live on if England and 
her Empire perish? 


































Let me repeat. I am not predict- 
ing an Allied defeat. I am ham- 
mering away at the proposition that 
any one who advocates our going 

in, half way in or 
All or all the way in (it is 
Nothing the same thing) is 

dishonest unless he 
says, “Fellow citizens, the cause of 
England is so important that I ad- 
vocate our gambling all that we 
have on it, men, money, munitions 
and our very existence as a nation.” 

Iam not unaware of the argument 
that we cannot save ourselves by 
remaining out, and that we may 
save ourselves by going in. Each 
of those statements lacks proof. Is 
the interventionist willing to risk 
all on the surmise that both state- 
ments are true? As for me, I think 
we can much more easily save our- 
selves by remaining here, and much 
more easily lose ourselves if we go 
abroad. Be that as it may, let us 
face all the possibilities. 


HAT about that back door of 

ours, the Philippines? Sup- 
pose we go to Europe and Hitler 
says to Japan “Now is your chance, 
little yellow brothers.” Shall we 
dispatch half our navy to the At- 
lantic to fight Germany, leaving the 
other half in the far Pacific to take 
care of Japan? Are we so sure of 
our strength that we feel we can 
fight two great battles 13,000 miles 
apart? 

And what about Brazil? and 
Mexico? And any one of half a 
dozen other possible Nazi footholds 
in Latin America? It is doubtless 
ridiculous to imagine that Hitler 
would attempt to destroy our de- 
fenses at Sandy Hook, raze the city 
of New York, and sail up the Hud- 
son; or that he would silence the 
guns at Hampton Roads and pro- 
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ceed up the Chesapeake and the 
Potomac to Washington. He could 
indeed do that if our ships are held 
in the Philippines or at the Canal. 
But he wouldn’t. He would land in 
Brazil or Venezuela. We would say 
“Get off this conti- 

nent.” He would an- Stop Hitler! 

swer “Come down With What? 

and put me off.” And 

we will go down and put him off. 
Oh yeah? And with what? With the 
fleet and the bombing planes that 
should have been built but were not 
with those 7 billion squandered 
dollars? Can we drive the con- 
quering Nazis into the sea with 
battleships still “on order”? What 
is that song (or is it only a “gag”?) 
about the “little man who wasn’t 
there”? When it comes to military 
and naval prowess, are we not the 
big chump who isn’t there? 


T has already become unpopular 

—some say treasonable—to op- 
pose our entrance into the war. 
All honor then to Senator Wheeler 
of Montana, and to his colleagues 
Holt of West Virginia, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Tydings of Mary- 
land, Clark of Missouri and Chavez 
of New Mexico, who on June 11th 
protested in the Senate against steps 
being taken officially and unoffi- 
cially to place this nation in the 
war. Those six names may later 
be honored in our history with the 
dozen who, twenty-two years ago, 
to their everlasting honor with- 
stood a_ self-willed President to 
keep us free of “diplomatic skull- 
duggeries” of Europe. Let me 
hasten to say that one who speaks 
of the skullduggeries of Europe 
does not necessarily suggest that 
we have no skullduggeries of our 
own. Quite the contrary. We have 
so many of our own that we cannot 
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afford to take on those of other na- 
tions. 

The newspapers tell of a tricky 
little job perpetrated by Turkey. 
The Allies had been courting Tur- 
key and seemed to have won her. 
The only question was whether she 
would jump into the 
fray and attack 
Italy. She couldn’t 
be sure what to do 
until she had sounded out Soviet 
Russia. While the question hung 
fire, Turkey announced that she 
had made a commercial treaty 
with von Papen in the interests of 
the Nazis. Stranger still, she re- 
fused to admit that shaking hands 
with Germany meant that she had 
turned her back on the Allies! 
Skullduggery? Yes, of course. 
But make no mistake. The Euro- 
peans can beat the Moslems at that 
slimy game. They have had more 
practice and they are forever at it. 
Witness the efforts of the Allies 
to bring in Turkey and Russia to 
fight the battle for “Christian civi- 
lization” ! 

To keep us out of that mess was 
the purpose of the valiant dozen 
(Woodrow Wilson called them the 
“willful dozen”) who had the nerve 
to speak the mind of the people 
and kept us out of the League of 
Nations. If we had been in the 
League, we should have gone into 
this war automatically. Let us 
hope then that the six honest sena- 
tors will have at least as much suc- 
cess in keeping us out of the war as 
the twelve who kept us out of the 
League. 


Six Brave 
Men 


BE it noted that the Senate, with- 

out whose authority war cannot 
be officially declared, has given the 
Chief Executive no warrant, com- 
mission or mandate to declare war 
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in a radio speech or at a college 
commencement. He just does that 
on his own, out of the goodness 
of his heart and the abundance 
of his generosity. The pity is 
that Europe doesn’t understand 
that we are still a democracy (in a 
manner of speaking) and that no 
one man can speak for us all un- 
til we give him the word. You’d 
think that they would have learned 
from the Wilson episode. But 
they cry “Hip Hip Hurrah. The 
U. S. A. is coming in!” because our 
President at a baccalaureate re- 
marked that Jl Duce was quite a 
boy with the stiletto. 

If a simple private citizen be not 
yet enjoined from offering advice, 
may I suggest that it would seem 
advisable of all those in office—and 
the higher the office the more advis- 
able—not to indulge in rehearsals 
and previews of a declaration of 
war. You or I may still say what we 
think of Hitler or Mussolini, of 
Nazism and Fascism, but those who 
cannot speak personally without 
being thought to speak officially had 
better be mindful of their responsi- 
bility. 

Furthermore, though it may be 
part of the duty of a President to 
inform the people, it is not lawful 
for him, unless I am _ hopelessly 
ignorant of our Con- 


stitution, to make Once Again, 
momentous deci- What isa 
sions for the people Democracy? 


before the _ people 

have come to a decision. There is 
much discussion nowadays as to 
what constitutes democracy, and 
there is perhaps no concise and 
comprehensive definition of that 
word. But one thing would seem 
certain. In a democracy the leader 
does not tell the people what they 
must think. He reflects the mind 
































of the people: he does not create it. 
The mind of the people of America 
is still for peace. Presidential ut- 
terances should keep pace with the 
mind of the people, not run ahead 
of them. 


= what we are witnessing day 
after day is not merely the de- 
feat of France and England, but 
the beginning of the end of their 
dominance of Europe and of the 
world, it would be well, while un- 
der the circumstances lamenting 
that fact, to learn a lesson from it. 
That lesson you may find in the 
Gospel (St. Luke xiv. 28): 

“Which of you having a mind to 
build a tower, doth not first sit 
down, and reckon the charges that 
are necessary, whether he have 
wherewithal to finish it; lest, after 
he hath laid the 
foundation, and is 
not able to finish it, 
all that see it begin 
to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and was 
not able to finish. Or what king, 
about to go to make war against 
another king doth not first sit 
down and think whether he be able 
with ten thousand, to meet him that 
with twenty thousand cometh 
against him?” 

Someone should tell the diplo- 
mats that not all statecraft is to be 
found in textbooks of diplomacy. 
The Bible is packed with practical 
wisdom. It is not a Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ book. It is good any day in 
the week. Some of us at the time of 
the Versailles Treaty made the sug- 
gestion that the Sermon on the 
Mount lie open on the desks before 
the eyes of the peace makers 
(Heaven help us—“peace makers”! ) 
and that from time to time those 
who were charged with the terrify- 
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ing job of remaking the world 
should pause and listen to the read- 
ing of a text or two. We even cited 
certain samples, “Love your ene- 
mies,” “return good for evil.” We 
admitted of course that such advice, 
in spite of the High Source from 
which it came, would seem mystical 
nonsense to politicians. Looking 
back now any one could see that it 
was hard practical good sense. Yes, 
we are always looking back. Why 
didn’t the directors of the destinies 
of the democracies look ahead? 
Daladier I don’t know; perhaps he 
was an atheist. But Chamberlain 
was a good old Bible-backed evan- 
gelical. Didn’t he remember the 
passages about the king who failed 
to sit down and calculate whether 
he could defeat an enemy that out- 
numbered him two to one? 

Well, let’s suppose that the 
French and the English just nat- 
urally didn’t think of the Bible. 
But what about their Intelligence 
Service? Did they not know that 
Hitler had a hundred tanks and a 
thousand planes to their one? And 
parachutes? And Trojan _ horses. 
And the Fifth Column? I know 
from an American business man 
returned months ago from Ger- 
many of columns and columns of 
tanks four abreast passing all night 
through a German town in which 
he happened to be. If any casual 
American could see those thousands 
of tanks did not the 
British Intelligence “Everything 
Service know of is Going 
them? If the secret to Be All 
agents knew, did Right” 
they not report to 
Whitehall or to Downing Street? 
And the French to the Quai 
d’Orsay? If so, what said Down- 
ing Street and the Quai d’Orsay? 
Did those “stuffed shirts” say 






























“Pooh Pooh! Politics!” as our 
stuffed shirts on Capitol Hill said 
to Lindbergh and to Congressman 
Dies? Did the English bigwigs 
splutter something about their “in- 
comparable navy” and did the 
French say “Remember the Maginot 
Line”? Funny if the ruin of the 
Empire should turn out to have 
been the British Navy and the ruin 
of France the Maginot Line. 
However, let’s not rub it in. It 
would be cruel to say these things 
now just for the sake of saying 
them. I am not saying them for 
that reason. What I have in mind 
may be guessed from the mention 
of Colonel Lindbergh and Congress- 
man Dies. Both of these men have 
been consistently ridiculed, dis- 
countenanced, even attacked as dis- 
loyal. Lindbergh’s mother-in-law 
took issue with him in public. The 
dear good lady was in favor of send- 
ing every ounce of fighting material 
we could lay our hands on, but of 
not getting into the war. Ladies, 
they say, have no logic. They are 
not made for logic. But what of 
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those members of the logical sex 
who have mouthed the message 
“materials but not men”? The ma- 
terials are going as fast as we can 
send them. The men 

will follow unless All In or 
the war ends abrupt- All Out 
ly. In 1914 we sent 

money and followed up with men 
in 1916. In 1940 we are sending 
materials and in 1941, if the horror 
lasts that long, we will do what we 
did in 1916. 

Listen to the applause that 
punctuates the President’s war 
speeches. But tell me, have you 
seen and heard on the screen a con- 
gressman or a senator or any 
other political tycoon say, “Fellow 
citizens, let’s be honest; we cannot 
go half way into a war. Either we 
stay all the way out or we go all the 
way in.” No, you don’t hear that. 
Perhaps by the time these lines are 
published it will be considered trea- 
son to cry “Stay Out, Fellow Citi- 
zens, Stay Out!” But I still say 
“Stay Out, Fellow Citizens, Stay 
Out!” 








AMERICA—NONCOMBATANT BELLIGERENT 


By Pierre CrRABITES AND JOHN EARLE UHLER 


MERICA declared war against 
Germany in the autumn of 
1939 when she repealed her em- 
bargo legislation. This statement 
is made neither in praise nor in 
condemnation of the decision then 
taken. It is not advanced merely 
for the purpose of keeping the rec- 
ord straight. It is set forth in or- 
der that the United States may 
take cognizance of the potentiali- 
ties latent in her present attitude. 

What is this present attitude? It 
is continually emphasized over the 
radio. It is constantly stressed in 
editorial comment. Statesmen 
never cease giving expression to it. 
Public opinion sanctions it. Gal- 
lup polls bear witness to its growth, 
its spread and its universality. It 
is to the effect that America should 
place all her resources, her wealth, 
her industry, her inventive genius, 
everything she has or may have— 
except her manpower—at the dis- 
posal of the Allies. 

Public opinion in the United 
States complacently assumes that 
such an attitude is possible. It 
seems to take for granted (1) that 
such a line of conduct is consistent 
with neutrality and (2), if the use 
of the vernacular be permissible, 
“that America can get away with 
it.” As a matter of fact, it is by 
no means certain that public opin- 
ion in the United States really cares 
whether the attitude of the Ameri- 
can nation is or is not consistent 
with neutrality. Hitler and the 


Nazis are so cordially disliked by 
most Americans that they have 





ceased to be neutral in thought— 
if they ever were. They frankly 
admit that they ardently desire 
the Fuehrer’s defeat. They have 
evolved their own type of neutral- 
ity. It is one of non-belligerence. 
Their dominant concern is their de- 
sire to do all that is humanly pos- 
sible to encompass German defeat, 
provided this can be done without 
shedding American blood. Assum- 
ing therefore that Americans are 
not primarily interested in knowing 
whether their conduct is or is not 
consistent with neutrality, attention 
will be centered upon but one ques- 
tion. It is compressed into the 
crude vernacular already employed: 
“Can America get away with it?” 
And this question necessarily car- 
ries with it the corollary: “What 
is war?” 

The statement that “war is hell” 
is unquestionably the best defini- 
tion of war that can be devised. It 
is short and to the point. And it 
brings out the all-pervading aspects 
of war. It records the fact that 
war is no respecter of persons and 
that it refuses to differentiate be- 
tween combatants and noncombat- 
tants. It proclaims that war knows 
no uniform, no Red Cross, no 
hospitals, no churches. It makes 
it clear that all the financial, eco- 
nomic, industrial, agricultural and 
mineral resources of the belliger- 
ents are drawn into the fray. There 
are no “Marquess of Queensberry” 
rules telling where blows may be 
struck or how long battles may 
rage. No provision is provided for 
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“time out.” It is hell let loose. 
And consequently, the American 
theory that the United States can 
give to the Allies all she possesses, 
except her manpower and stop 
there is to cherish an illusion which 
is as chimerical as it is dangerous 
and as dangerous as it is chimeri- 
cal. 

This illusion is chimerical be- 
cause the Nazis are fully aware of 
America’s attitude. They know 
that the American gauntlet was 
thrown down last autumn when the 
embargo law was repealed. It has 
not fitted in with their interests to 
accept the defy. They have, how- 
ever, made due note of the chal- 
lenge. They prefer to wait until 
they are victorious before accepting 
it. And their present strategy is 
based upon an all consuming desire 
to win the war before the American 
nation converts its breach of neu- 
trality into the dispatch of an 
armed force to Europe. Hitler and 
his advisers are realists. They 
know that the Germany of Wilhelm 
of Hohenzollern was able to defeat 
the combined forces of England, 
France, Italy, Russia, Rumania, 
and Servia, even when the mastery 
of the seas gave the Allies access to 
the resources of the United States. 
They know that it was American 
manpower that finally brought the 
Kaiser to his knees. They delib- 
erately refused to accept the gaunt- 
let thrown down by Washington in 
the autumn of 1939 because they 
hope to be able to annihilate their 
present avowed enemies before the 
American President, who will be 
chosen in November, 1940, leads 
American troops against Hitler and 
Hitlerism. But this does not mean 
that a victorious Fuehrer will not 
attempt to make America pay 
through the nose for her autumn 
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1939 violation of neutrality and for 
the aid and comfort given to the 
Allies since that date. 

The Official records of the Wash- 
ington Department of State show 
that it was an American pacifist, 
William Jennings Bryan, the Secre- 
tary of State in the Wilson Cabi- 
net, who in the spring of 1915 
brought America into the present 
war in the autumn of 1939. This 
reads like an obvious contradiction 
in terms. It is, however, but the 
concrete expression of the incontro- 
vertible truth. And, what is more, 
the accuracy of this statement is 
established by an official letter ad- 
dressed to Count von Bernstorff, 
the German Ambassador accredited 
to President Wilson. 

During the last Great War, as is 
well known, American neutrality 
legislation conformed with interna- 
tional usage. The United States 
was then free to sell munitions to 
any buyer. But Germany protested 
through her Ambassador, that this 
legislation was unjust. Since Eng- 
land controlled the seas, only she 
and her Allies could profit from the 
open market thus maintained by 
America. Germany and her Allies 
were cut off from this source of 
supply because they could not 
transport munitions across the 
ocean. Many an American shell 
was killing German soldiers. The 
Kaiser and his advisers realized 
that a steady stream of American 
munitions pointing at German 
troops might possibly result in de- 
feat for Germany. The Central 
Powers were bleeding to death 
while America gave to the Allies re- 
peated transfusions of blood. 

It was reasonable, therefore, that 
Germany should entreat the United 
States to declare an embargo on all 
war material. Only thus, in the 




































opinion of the Germans, could 
America be genuinely neutral in 
view of the advantages possessed 
by England and the handicap suf- 
fered by Germany. To this en- 
treaty, Secretary of State Bryan re- 
plied that the inability of the Cen- 
tral Powers to reach American 
markets was no valid reason for 
closing them to the Allies. The 
markets of the United States, he ex- 
plained, were open upon equal 
terms to all the world, to every na- 
tion belligerent or neutral. This 
policy was, he insisted, in accord 
with the indisputable doctrines of 
international law and American 
traditions and it was not within the 
authority of the Department of 
State to inhibit its trade. And, in 
his official communication to the 
German Ambassador, dated April 
21, 1915, Secretary of State Bryan 
wrote: 


“This Government holds that any 
change in its own laws of neutral- 
ity, during the progress of a war, 
which would affect unequally the 
relations of the United States with 
the nations at war would be an un- 
justifiable departure from the prin- 
ciples of strict neutrality by which 
it has consistently sought to direct 
its actions. The placing of an em- 
bargo on the trade in arms at the 
present time would constitute such 
a change and be a direct violation 
of the neutrality of the United 
States.” 


There is no answer to the force 
of the logic thus hurled at Ambas- 
sador von Bernstorff on April 21, 
1915. It demonstrates, to repeat 
Secretary of State Bryan’s official 
language, that the placing of an 
embargo on arms in the spring of 
1915 would have constituted “a di- 
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rect violation of the neutrality of 
the United States.” And this step 
was not taken, even if William L. 
Stone of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate and Secretary 
Bryan’s intimate personal and po- 
litical friend, did his utmost to in- 
duce the Wilson administration to 
do so. 

The Congress of the United 
States saw fit, some twenty years 
later, to enact legislation placing an 
embargo upon the shipment of 
arms. It would serve no useful 
purpose to discuss the wisdom of 
such a measure. Suffice it to say 
that it became the law of the land 
and was the law of the land when 
war broke out between Germany 
and her enemies in September, 1939. 

When the Act repealing this em- 
bargo law was pending, the same 
conditions obtained as those which 
existed in April, 1915. That is to 
say, England and her Allies con- 
trolled the seas. Germany was 
blockaded or, at all events, was un- 
able to transport munitions from 
the United States. The result this 
time, however, was that the em- 
bargo law subserved the inter- 
ests of Germany because it pre- 
vented England and France from 
buying munitions of war in 
America. Any modification of the 
then existing embargo ran up 
against the very text of Secretary 
Bryan’s official language. It may 
be well to repeat it. It reads: 


“This Government holds that any 
change in its own laws of neutral- 
ity, during the progress of a war, 
which would affect unequally the 
relations of the United States with 
the nations at war would be an un- 
justifiable departure from the prin- 
ciple of strict neutrality.” 
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When in 1915 the United States 
refused, on moral grounds, to 
change the law, when a change 
would have helped Germany, she 
morally committed herself to re- 
fuse to change the lawin 1939 when 
such a change would help Eng- 
land and France. But having de- 
cided, in the plenitude of her dis- 
cretion, moral grounds or no moral 
grounds, to help England and 
France win the present war by re- 
pealing the embargo law, America 
must now look the facts in the face. 
She is not a neutral. The official 
letter of April 21, 1915, demon- 
strates this to a mathematical cer- 
tainty. She is not a combatant bel- 
ligerent merely because it is con- 
sonant with German’s interests to 
allow the subterfuge to continue 
until Hitler is ready to strike. 

The purpose of this discussion is 
not to criticize America for hav- 
ing adopted embargo legislation in 
1935 and for having repealed it 
after the present war had started. 
No useful purpose would be sub- 
served by such criticism. Congress 
took its recent decision with its 
eyes wide open. Its action met with 
popular approval. The American 
people wish to see Hitler and Hit- 
lerism go down in defeat. The 
man-in-the-street knew nothing of 
the Bryan letter. He was unaware 
of its existence much less of its 
contents. But had he known of 
it, he would have supported re- 
peal just as ardently as he did, be- 
cause he is not neutral, was not 
neutral in 1915 or in 1939 and is 
not neutral today. It is the quin- 
tessence of stupidity for him to de- 
ceive himself into believing that 
Hitler does not see through the 
transparency of his spurious neu- 
trality. He must accept the conse- 
quences of the decision he took last 
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autumn and which ‘he is reaffirm- 
ing every day. 

Translated into terms of practi- 
cal politics, this means that 
America must face the realities of 
the situation she has created. A 
great war is now raging in Europe. 
America is not a neutral. She is a 
noncombatant belligerent and flat- 
ters herself that she can continue 
to enact this part indefinitely. And 
this role is not being played as it 
should be. America is holding her 
blows, even in the domain where 
everybody knows that she is strik- 
ing. Such tactics are the acme of 
stupidity. They are more far- 
reaching in their consequences 
than the quintessence of stupidity 
that causes the American man-in- 
the-street to deceive himself into 
believing that the Nazis do not see 
through the transparency of 
America’s spurious neutrality. 

The difficulty confronting the 
United States at the present mo- 
ment is that her leading public 
men are thinking in terms of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s 1916 political cam- 
paign. They know that he led 
America into the war before he was 
reinaugurated in March, 1917. But 
they have not forgotten that it was 
his slogan of “He kept us out of 
war” that re-elected him. And both 
Democrats and Republicans are 
damning Hitler and Hitlerism be- 
cause such condemnation strikes a 
popular chord. But they are op- 
posing an honest declaration of 
war because they consider that it 
would be “bad politics.” 

Fundamental ignorance of basic 
American conditions underlies the 
strategy of both political parties. 
The Constitution of the United 
States declares that the power to 
declare war is vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States. But this 
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provision as a practical proposi- 
tion is utterly meaningless. It has 
never been applied since this na- 
tion came into being. It was not 
used in 1812 because that war 
started before Congress took cogni- 
zance of its existence. The Mexi- 
can War began when American 
troops, in conformity with an 
Executive order crossed the Rio 
Grande. Congress confined itself to 
declaring that a state of war existed 
between the United States and 
Mexico. And the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War saw the same rule applied. 
Fighting started before Congress 
acted. It recognized the self-evi- 


dent by proclaiming that a state of 
war existed between the United 
States and Spain. 

Conditions which marked Ameri- 
ca’s participation in the Great War 
of 1914-1918 were even more typi- 
cal of Congress’ effaced role. 


The 
United States then had four ene- 
mies arrayed against her. They 
were Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey and Bulgaria. Congress, 
under President Wilson’s leader- 
ship, authorized in February, 1917, 
the breaking off of diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. In April, 1917, Congress 
declared that a state of war existed 
between the United States and Ger- 
many. It waited several weeks be- 
fore making a similar pronounce- 
ment as regards Austria-Hungary. 
It, at no time, announced that a 
state of war existed between the 
United States and Turkey. And, to 
cap the climax, diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Bul- 
garia were not only never officially 
severed, but were actually main- 
tained throughout the war. 

Why were so many different 
lines of policy followed by Con- 
gress during the last World War? 
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The answer is self-evident. Presi- 
dent Wilson considered that it was 
in the interests of this country that 
the Executive be given discretion- 
ary power. The United States was 
just as much at war with Austria- 
Hungary as she was with Germany. 
And there was no difference be- 
tween Washington’s attitude to- 
ward Constantinople and its rela- 
tions with Sofia. Congress, how- 
ever, felt it was unwise to en- 
croach upon the preserves of the 
President in questions of foreign 
policy. It bowed to the realities of 
the situation and recognized that, 
in foreign affairs, the United States 
is virtually a dictatorship. 

This character of the American 
government has been admitted by 
as stanch a democratic (with a 
small d) as William Howard Taft. 
When he was serving as abitrator 
in the Tinoco controversy he did 
not hesitate to handcuff even the 
judiciary and to say that it is for 
the “Executive to decide questions 
of foreign policy and not for the 
courts.” This means, in terms of 
practical politics, that the Courts 
of the United States, which seem 
to be reluctant to place restrictions 
on their apparently ever-expanding 
prerogatives, recognize that from 
their all-absorbing authority the 
Executive escapes when he is act- 
ing in the foreign field. Congress 
may legislate as to what shall or 
shall not be true neutrality, Con- 
gress may be vested with the Con- 
stitutional mandate to declare war, 
but the Executive has the last 
word. In foreign affairs, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has the 
power of a Czar of pre-Great War 
Russia. 

The President, as the dictator of 
American foreign policy, has made 
a mockery of American neutrality. 
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The statement is not made as a 
frontal, or even as an indirect, at- 
tack upon the present Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States. It is set 
forth objectively and as a dispas- 
sionate assertion of an_ historical 
fact. He is reluctant to convert 
this jettisoning of neutrality into 
an overt declaration of belligerence. 
His attitude is that of a bark with- 
out a bite, of a slap in the face and 
not of a blow on the jaw, of our 
entry into a conflict with an at- 


tempt at leaving the door ajar. It 


is a challenge coupled with an alibi. 
The alibi will last as long as Ger- 
many feels that it pays her to let 
it pass. 

The saddest part in this sad story 
of staking everything upon the 
ability of England and the Empire 
to hold out beyond the first Tues- 
day after the second Monday in No- 
vember, 1940, is that America is not 
playing her part as a noncombatant 
belligerent as it should be played. 
The United States is in the war to- 
day. An attempt is being made to 
restrict this participation to limits 
consistent with a valueless alibi. 
The consequence is that America 
is out on a limb and left at the 
mercy of events which she is not 
adequately controlling. 

It is true that the headlines of 
the morning papers of Friday, 
June 7th, read: “U. S. Naval war- 
planes turned in for sale to strug- 
gling Allies.” “Government also 
considering offering surplus World 
War weapons to aid British and 
French.” But other headlines tell 
the tale that German arms are 
pressing forward. If Hitler wins 
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before election day, the mask of 
spurious neutrality will have 
served no useful purpose. It may 
then be too late to carry out in 
good faith that which is now be- 
ing attempted in an unorthodox 
manner. 

Two outstanding difficulties con- 
front the American public in the 
present emergency. One is that 
the assumption seems to be general 
that America “can get away with” 
noncombatant belligerence. The 
other is that the Chief Executive 
has created this situation of non- 
combatant belligerence but hesi- 
tates to carry it to its logical con- 
clusion. This does not mean that 
the President should commit 
America to sending troops abroad. 
It does not however preclude the 
hypothesis that he should take im- 
mediate steps to enlarge the army 
and to see that the National Guard 
becomes worthy of its name. It 
means that having wiped out 
American neutrality and created 
this status of noncombatant bellig- 
erence, he should cease backing and 
filling and make America, in fact 
and not merely in theory, a non- 
combatant belligerent, in every 
sense of the word. 

In terms of foreign affairs the 
United States is not a democracy 
but a dictatorship. The dictator- 
ship which has controlled Ameri- 
can foreign relations from the birth 
of the nation to date, has brought 
America into the present war. 
Facts must be dealt with as facts. 
Speculation upon abstract theories 
is worse than useless when the die 
has already been cast. 





THE MASS OF BROTHER MICHEL 


By MICHAEL KENT 


I: THE NIGHT OF MICHEL 


F all the monks and lay broth- 

ers at the Monastery of Notre 
Dame des Petits Prés, near Arles, 
in Provence, Brother Michel was 
reputed to have the most heavenly 
calm, the deepest and most angelic 
peace. His eyes were the clear 
waters of a lake which no ripple 
stirs, no breath disturbs, giving 
back to all beholders the light and 
color of the heavens spread above 
them; he himself (so they said at 
the Monastery) was a _ window, 
glass in its purest transparency, 


through which the light of Christ 


shone unimpeded. He moved 
slowly; and although this was of 
necessity, it enhanced the impres- 
sion he gave of being an inex- 
haustible well of interior serenity 
and peace. 

But it had not always been so 
with Brother Michel; nor, indeed 
was it always so now. He had suf- 
fered in the depths of his soul two 
grievous wounds, of which only his 
confessor knew the full extent; and 
although one of them had long 
since healed, leaving no scar, the 
other would not cease to torment 
him in some measure till the day 
of his death. 

For Brother Michel was just 
that: Brother Michel, and would 
so remain all his life; a lay brother 
who with fierce and passionate 
longing desired to be a priest in 
order that he might once — once 
only—say Mass. 


1. 


Brother Michel loved Holy Mass 
with all his heart, and his heart 
was capable of great love. God in 
His wisdom had so sweetly ordered 
it, however, that Brother Michel 
would never elevate the Host and 
Chalice at the Consecration as he 
so longed to do; for the left hand 
of Brother Michel was lacking al- 
together, and of the right, only the 
thumb and fourth and fifth fingers 
remained. He was, moreover, seri- 
ously crippled in the thigh, so that 
to move at all was a difficulty, to 
move rapidly, impossible. 

Brother Michel had suffered these 
mutilations before he became, or 
desired to become, or dreamed that 
he might become, a Brother. In 
those days he desired only to be 
Monseigneur de Guillemont (fol- 
lowing the death of his father) and 
to marry Louise de Canconnet, 
whom he loved as no man had ever 
loved a woman. Michel was cer- 
tain that this was so, nor did 
Louise entertain the slightest doubt 
of it; and two witnesses being suffi- 
cient to attest the truth of a case, 
the wholly unique character of the 
love of Michel for his betrothed, 
without like or parallel in history, 
stood therefore as proved. 

They had been companions from 
childhood. Michel could not imag- 
ine life without her, nor did it oc- 
cur to him to attempt such an 
absurdity. Her tangle of red-gold 
curls, her dark eyes in which a fire 
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always burned, her quickness, her 
laughter, her grace, were to him 
as inevitable a part of life, were in- 
deed as necessary to life, as the air 
he breathed. The marriage which 
was without difficulty arranged be- 
tween them, was to take place on 
the twenty-first birthday of Michel, 
Louise being then in her eighteenth 
year. Shortly before this time the 
accident occurred as a result of 
which nothing in the life of Michel 
fell out as had been foreseen. 

The Comte de Guillemont, father 
of Michel, was a fierce and despotic 
old man who had suffered all his 
life from an ailment of the chest, 
an asthma, which had warped his 
spirit and stunted his growth. Be- 
ing himself frail in health and all 
but dwarfed in body, he looked on 
nothing with such contempt as 
physical weakness or deformity in 
others. Fearful lest his own weak- 
ness be transmitted to his sons, he 
forced them from earliest child- 
hood to shun ease and undergo 
hardship: he would have no weak- 
lings bear his name. As a result, 
the weaklings were early elimi- 
nated: of his five sons, only two 
survived, Michel and Paul, the 
younger by three years. 

Hampered in his movements by 
his ill-health, the old man lavished 
his care and attention on his es- 
tate. It was his career; nay, more 
—his other self. He watched it 
expand and grow beneath his care 
as he himself might have done, had 
nature dealt less harshly with him. 
He exacted from it the utmost in 
revenue; he improved and enlarged 
the Chateau, laid out gardens, culti- 
vated vineyards, collected books, 
miniatures, priceless illuminations, 
treasures of art of all kinds. This 
would be remembered as the work 
of Henri, Comte de Guillemont, by 
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those who would forget that the 
Comte himself was a stunted apol- 
ogy of a man who could not draw 
one full breath. This beauty, this 
length and breadth of magnificence, 
this living stone — all would, to 
future generations, represent, or 
rather become, himself: all this, 
and Michel and Paul, his sons. 

But Michel above all, Michel 
especially. Michel was precisely 
what he himself would have chosen 
to be had God Almighty called him 
aside and permitted him to select 
the pattern according to which he 
should be made, as one selects from 
the architect’s plans those best suit- 
ed to one’s taste. Michel was his 
desire made flesh and blood, living 
and moving and acting; Michel 
was himself. The Chateau and all 
its treasures would fall to Michel, 
but not as to another. His own 
death would deprive him of none 
of them; in Michel his embittered 
manhood found its freedom and 
would live on, incarnate. 

Michel was carried back from a 
boar-hunt one day, in pieces. His 
horse threw him directly in front 
of the infuriated quarry; and al- 
though the struggle ended in the 
death of the boar and the rescue 
of what remained of Michel, the 
animal died retaining in his pos- 
session certain valuable portions of 
the young man, including most of 
one hand and two fingers of the 
other. His thigh was also perma- 
nently injured, whether by the fall 
from the horse, or the fury of the 
boar, it was impossible to say; and 
when at last the shreds of him 
grew together, and he was able to 
crawl about again, it was plain that 
the Michel that had been was gone 
forever. He resembled the ruin of 
a magnificent building that can 
never be restored. 
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The swiftness and grace of 
movement that had so delighted his 
father’s eye and spirit were utterly 
destroyed. He could not be said to 
limp; he hobbled. He retained his 
height, his magnificent eyes, his 
finely proportioned features, the 
boar having spared his head and 
shoulders; but his whole person 
was somehow warped and twisted, 
and bore an unmistakable and ugly 
stamp, that of cripple. The love 
the old man had lavished on his 
son, being not love but pride, shriv- 
eled at sight of him as flesh shrivels 
at contact with fire, and became 
what such love becomes in the face 
of disappointment: hatred. He 
called the young man hard names 
and ordered him from his sight. 

“I hope it will not occur to you 
to marry,” he ended. “But while 
you are still a man, however little 
you may resemble one, you will al- 
ways find women to console you. 
You will need consolation—take 
what you can get—but for the love 
of God do not give your children 
our name. As for Louise, she and 
Paul seemed to find comfort in 
each other’s company, while you 
were in bed, whining like a sick 
baby. I desire that she shall be the 
mother of my grandsons. I shall 
have no difficulty in arranging it. 
Now go.” 

2. 


Father André, from the Monas- 
tery of Our Lady of the Little 
Fields, was trudging along the 
dusty road leading out of the vil- 
lage of Guillemont, whistling blithe- 
ly the “Salve Regina” to Marceline 
the little gray ass, to the bright 
summer noon, and to himself, when 
he all but stumbled over the figure 
of a young man lying face down in 
the dust and gravel of the roadside. 
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“But what have we here? What 
is this?” cried the priest in aston- 
ishment. He bent over the prone 
figure, which had the look of one in 
sore need of help, perhaps even of 
the last rites, and shook it. To his 
surprise, the body was not supine, 
but rigid. It stiffened yet more be- 
neath the priest’s hand, and with a 
jerk the young man raised his head. 
The priest found himself confront- 
ed with a pair of blazing eyes, from 
which anger and pain looked forth 
with such fierceness that Father 
André was momentarily taken 
aback, not being prepared for it. 

“My son, what is it? What is the 
matter?” 

“Who are you?” the young man 
demanded rudely. 

“I am Father André from the 
Monastery yonder. He nodded 
across the sunlit fields. “I take 
our bread to the market at Guille- 
mont on market days—or rather, 
my friend Mademoiselle Marceline 
here—” he indicated the ass, who 
had taken advantage of the halt to 
refresh herself with a nap—‘she 
takes the bread, I but negotiate the 
affair. Business is over for the 
day, we are on our way back to 
Our Lady of the Little Fields, when 
behold, we discover you at our feet. 
Are you in trouble, my son? Are 
you ill?” 

“In trouble! Ill!” the young man 
echoed, catching his breath in a 
deep gasp. 

“And what is the name of your 
trouble, my son?” the priest asked 
gently. 

Looking his inquisitor full in the 
eye, the young man answered de- 
liberately, passionately, “Louise.” 

“Oh!—I see.” Father André 
nodded slowly, as one who compas- 
sionates an ill, though he has ceased 
to share it. The young man looked 




















away, and beat with his clenched 
fist on the gravel of the road before 
him. The priest seized the wrist; 
observing the hand, his eyes filled 
with pity. The first two fingers 
were missing. 

“Oh, my son! 
pen?” 

“That?” The young man an- 
swered with fierce contempt. He 
tried to jerk his hand away, but 
Father André held the wrist tight. 
“That is nothing. Nothing at all. 
See—” He extended the other arm, 
which he had kept hidden behind 
him. There was no hand at all. 
“And I am crippled in the leg, so 
that I shall never be able to walk, 
except like a hunchback lame from 
birth,” he added with great bitter- 
ness. 

The priest was silent. He per- 
mitted only his eyes to make com- 
ment. “And who is this Louise?” 
he asked at length. 

“She was to have been my wife. 
My brother will have her now. It is 
my father’s decision and mine, too. 
Did he think I would thrust myself 
upon her as I am, as I will always 
be? She is spring, summer, light, 
heaven, everything, and I—” 

The priest’s fingers tightened on 
the young man’s wrist, which they 
had not relinquished. He per- 
mitted himself the shadow of a 
smile. 

“No, no, my son. Only God Al- 
mighty can be all that. You and 
Louise, and your father and 
brother, and my poor self,—yes, 
and little Marceline here, the ass— 
we all belong to Him, and to His 
love. I should say, my son,” he 
added very gently, almost as if to 
himself, and looking on the young 
man with great kindness, “that He 
loves you especially; more perhaps 
than the rest of us.” 


How did this hap- 
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The word burst from 
the young man, a cry of torment. 
“Is this the way He shows His 


“Love?” 


love?” And you—what do you 
know—?” He was going on scorn- 
fully, but suddenly recollected him- 
self. His face colored, and he 
lowered his eyes. “Pardon me, 
Father. I did not mean—” 

“It is the way He showed His love 
for us.” Father André ignored the 
apology. “Look up, my son, Look 
at me.” The young man obeyed. 
The priest held his eyes for a few 
moments in a searching gaze. Then 
he nodded slowly and rose to his 
feet. “It is as I thought. I see what 
I see. Now, my son, will you come 
with me?” 

“With you?” 
asked suspiciously. 
Why?” 

“To the Monastery, to be our 
guest, until you recover somewhat 
from your trouble and can decide 
what to do. After all,” the priest 
added reasonably, “you must go 
somewhere, is it not so?” 

“But the way is long. 
walk so far.” 

“Marceline is here for that very 
reason. See how sweetly God dis- 
poses all things. The bread is de- 
livered and the baskets empty. I 
shall carry them, and Marceline 
shall carry you.” 

Thus it was arranged, and thus 
Michel de Guillemont arrived at the 
Monastery of Notre Dame des Pe- 
tits Prés from which he was never 
afterwards to depart. 


the young man 
“Where? 


I cannot 


3. 


What the priest had seen and 
recognized, blazing in the eyes of 
Michel, were a hunger and thirst, 
a depth and capacity for love, which 
would never be filled or satisfied by 
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any love on this earth, but only by 
the love of God. 

This Michel did not suspect. He 
did not know that the love which 
tortured and consumed him, burn- 
ing in him like a fire that will not 
be quenched, was but the starting 
point of a love as utterly surpassing 
it as the light of the sun surpasses 
the flame of a candle. 

Arrived at the Monastery with 
Father André and Marceline the 
ass, in his bitterness and rebellion 
he had but one thought: there was 
no hope for him in life, and no cure 
for him but to die. But he did not 
attempt to inflict this remedy on 
himself, considering that it was, in 
a sense, already effected. His body 
still retained its limited capacity for 
movement, his lungs still filled and 
emptied themselves, his heart kept 
up a meaningless ticking in his 
chest, but what did these things 
signify? Had the boar succeeded 
in putting an end to any of these 
vital functions, Michel could not be 
more thoroughly dead. It even 
gave him a sort of bitter pleasure to 
wonder how long his wreck of a 
body would continue to give to 
others the appearance and sem- 
blance of life, while he himself lay 
within it, as in his grave. 

Nothing now had any power to 
rouse him from this death, not even 
the memory of Louise. Apart from 
the whole weight of the bitterness 
which oppressed him, the thought 
of her gave him no added pain. 
This filled him with astonishment 
and even with regret. He would 
have preferred the continual sharp 
thrust, the pain constantly re- 
newed, reminding him that his love 
lived and would always live, in un- 
diminished intensity, though he 
himself had died. He wanted to 
suffer through eternity in proof of 
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the validity and permanence and 
ardor of his love. 

But he could not do so; every- 
thing in him was dead, even this. 
He forced himself to recall Louise 
at her loveliest, as one might thrust 
a sharp instrument into a paralyzed 
limb, hoping for the stab of anguish 
in proof that the nerves still lived. 
But it was of no use. He felt noth- 
ing, only weight and oppression, 
weariness and deadness. A storm 
had swept his soul, leaving wreck- 
age in its wake. Looking over the 
scene of its passage, he expected 
to find the high tower of his love 
standing impregnable, where every- 
thing else lay waste, but not even 
this had been spared. All was deso- 
lation—ruin and emptiness and 
death—to the very horizon of his 
soul, and beyond. 

In this death it did not occur to 
him to seek life from the Life that 
waited so close to him, beneath the 
same roof with him, his discovery 
of It. He was a corpse, a ghost, 
not only dead himself, but having 
no contact with the living, and de- 
siring none. To the monks and 
brothers who were his only associ- 
ates, to their comings and goings, 
their silent and mysterious duties, 
he paid no heed, and they as little 
to him, preferring to leave to the 
Divine Hand the task of rebuilding 
the ruined castle of his soul. They 
knew better than Michel what had 
befallen him, and why. And to this 
knowledge of his ill—though out- 
wardly so little solicitous of him, 
so careful not to intrude with unde- 
sired sympathy or attention on his 
sorrow—they applied the secret 
and sovereign remedy of prayer. 

The first sign of returning life in 
Michel was curiosity: nothing more. 
He began to be dimly aware that 
the life of the Community that 
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flowed about him without includ- 
ing him, had an order and coher- 
ence and meaning; the succession 
of bells that clanged their way 
through his days, at first a sense- 
less jangle, had each its separate 
message and command; they spoke 
a language, as the notes on a staff 
of music speak a language to those 
who can read it. He began, idly, 
to wonder what the language was, 
what these commands entailed that 
demanded such unwavering obedi- 
ence from the Brotherhood, while 
leaving him sternly, coldly, outside. 
He asked a question, then another, 
and another. Each question satis- 
fying his curiosity on one point 
only, increased it concerning the 
matters that lay beyond. He found 
himself on the threshold of a world 
the existence of which he had never 
suspected, and he could not withold 
his interest. 

He asked to be allowed to take 
part in some of the humbler tasks 
of the Community; to be present 
from time to time at the recitation 
of the Divine Office; finally, he be- 
gan to assist daily with the Broth- 
ers at Mass. At first he had no ex- 
pectation of going regularly, but 
having begun, he could not stop. 
The Holy Sacrifice drew him with 
irresistible appeal. He looked for- 
ward to the hour of Mass from one 
day to the next, anticipating it first 
with eagerness, then with joy. 

Thus, by little and little, in the 
heart of Michel a bird began to sing. 

Soon he found that it cost him 
pain to remain in his place when 
the Brothers went up to receive 
our Lord. Though formerly punc- 
tilious in the observance of his re- 
ligious duties, he had regarded 
them as precisely that: duties, and 
no more. He had not now received 
the Sacraments for many months. 
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He went to Father André, who had 
found him face down on the road- 
side, at the end and beginning of 
his life. 

“Father, I wish to receive Holy 
Communion. Will you hear my 
confession?” 

“But assuredly, my son.” 

The manner of the priest gave no 
hint of the surge of joy that rose 
within him at this request, the first 
indication the young man had given 
him that what he had seen in the 
eyes of Michel on the occasion of 
that first meeting, he had not read 
amiss. 

After this the waters flowed back 
into the soul of Michel, as into a 
stream from which the flood-gates 
are removed. His questions, idle at 
first, had purpose now. He wished 
to know more of the life of the 
Community, of the life of the 
Church, and especially of Holy 
Mass. He dogged Father André; 


he pursued him, he harassed him, 
he gave him no peace. 

These questions built, stone by 
stone, a new castle in the soul of 
Michel, and this castle housed a 


new love: Holy Mass. With an im- 
mense and solemn joy he saw 
what he had failed to see before: 
the reason for his mutilation, for 
the consequent loss of his first love, 
was precisely this, that he, too, was 
called to be a priest, to perform 
this most beautiful and sacred of 
all offices, to celebrate Mass. 

He went again to Father André, 
his heart bursting within him, his 
knees weak, his throat dry: “Fa- 
ther, I wish to be a monk, like you. 
What must I do to be accepted as 
a postulant?” 

“A monk, my son?” 

“Yes, Father.” Michel swallowed. 
“Beyond everything in the world— 
beyond anything I have ever want- 
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ed in my life—I long to be a priest 
and to say Mass.” 

“Oh, my son!” murmured Father 
André. “My poor son.” 

He looked steadily into the eyes 
of the young man, burning now, 
not with pain and despair, but with 
love and eagerness and hope; and 
into his own eyes there gathered a 
depth of compassion such as had 
not been evoked by the sight of the 
suffering figure lying by the road- 
side months before, deep and genu- 
ine though his pity had then been; 
and Michel, gazing back, read in 
the priest’s face what he could not 
bring himself to utter: namely, 


that Michel with his handicap could 
never aspire to the priesthood, 
could never celebrate Mass. 

Before the sorrow in the priest’s 
eyes, Michel lowered his own; and 
within him welled up a cruel dis- 
appointment 


that was akin to 
shame. With the pain of this re- 
jection were mingled confusion and 
chagrin, the abasement of one 
caught reaching for forbidden 
fruits, a shame beneath shame. 
His breast heaved; his throat con- 
tracted; he did not raise his eyes; 
they had filled with tears. He felt 
them overflow and drip onto his 
breast. This added humiliation 
filled him with rage against him- 
self, with contempt for his inability 
to control such weakness. 

“Forgive me, Father,” he gasped. 
“I—I forgot. You have been kind. 
No one notices here. I am so used 
to it by now. Outside I could never 
forget—but here—besides—” he 
took a deep breath—“How could I 
wish for it? How could I hope? 
I am not worthy—” 

Father Andé laid his hand on 
Michel’s shoulder. 

“Do we not all say that? Three 
times at every Mass? We are all 
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alike unworthy. None would stand 
before the altar of God, if it de- 
pended on worth. Your desire is 
very pleasing to God, my son. He 
has other plans for you, that is all.” 

Michel, his head still bowed, did 
not reply. Father André con- 
tinued: 

“If you wish to stay with us, my 
son—to take our vows, to share our 
life, as Brother, if not Priest—it 
might be the sacrifice God wishes 
of you, to further some august pur- 
pose of His own. That you will de- 
cide, with the help of His grace.” 

Thus the soul of Michel received 
its second wound, and from this it 
never wholly ceased to bleed. Fa- 
ther André watched the young 
man’s pain with a dismay and mis- 
giving which he had not felt on the 
previous occasion, fearing that the 
life of grace in his soul was not yet 
strong enough to endure the shock 
of this blow without fatal hurt, and 
that he would turn back on himself 
in bitterness and despair and ha- 
tred of God Who could deal so 
hardly with him as to tear him a 
second time from his love. But the 
priest need not have feared. 

For the soul of Michel was now 
the dwelling of a Guest, Who, in- 
deed, was not absent on the occa- 
sion of the first trial, but Who 
made His Presence known to Mi- 
chel in his second and deeper need, 
because it was precisely to Him that 
Michel was led by that need. In- 
deed, He Himself was that need. 
The heart of Michel had been 
opened to welcome and receive 
Him; the young man could turn no- 
where now, he could not flee his 
sorrow, without finding Him. 

“I seek all those Michel, to whom 
Love is a suffering. Was not My 
Love a suffering for you?” 

Michel went again to Father An- 
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dré and told him his mind was de- 
cided. He wished to take the habit 
of the Order, to become a lay 
brother, if God would grant him 
that grace. And, there being no ob- 


stacles in either his dispositions or 
his conduct, Brother Michel, having 
passed his novitiate, took his vows 
and was received into the Order in 
the capacity which God had or- 
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dained for him. And so great was 
the peace which shone from the 
countenance of Brother Michel, that 
none, saving only Father André, 
suspected the cross which our Lord 
had erected within the new Broth- 
er’s soul: the yearning to celebrate 
Holy Mass was a constant thirst, 
which could not be slaked while he 
lived. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


TRAMP STEAMER 


By GLENN WarD DRESBACH 


TRANGE ports shall find her squat, patched shape no more, 
When morning mists creep back to jungle lairs, 
At some dark, sagging wharf or off the shore 
With hides and copra; all at once she shares 
A dignity with other ships; her name, 
The Carolyn, in papers far and wide, 


Attains a brief importance. . 


. Darkness came— 


The sea rushed in at her torpedoed side. 


Obscure and lonely though her ways had been, 
Before thatched huts or spires of many a city, 
She is a part of loss hearts now take in 

To one great port of universal pity .. . 
Compassion stirs again—from far at sea— 

The struggling swarms of our humanity. 
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In Pursuit of Happiness 


By CHRISTIAN M. B. RICHARD 


HIS is the story of Blaise Pascal, 
one of the greatest scholars and 
religious geniuses of all times. 

We are at the Abbey of Port 
Royal near Versailles in the valley 
of the Rhodon River, toward night- 
fall in the autumn of the year 1661. 
The red light of glowing clouds ly- 
ing above the wooded hills reflects 
in the faces of people while they 
are contemplating the stupendous 
diorama of a mid-September sun- 
set. 

In a large room in the western 
part of the main building, two men 
are seen: one is seated in a corner 
doing some kind of menial work. 
He is thirty-seven years old but 
looks forty-five. The other, a 
young man about twenty, is stand- 
ing at the window in rapt admira- 
tion of the sunset. The middle- 
aged man is Blaise Pascal. The 
youth is Louis Périer, his nephew. 

While the rays of the setting sun 
are stabbing the amber west and 
clearing up a large stream of blue 
far above in a half-clouded sky, 
suddenly a slight rain adds to this 


1 The following article is part of a chapter 
on the cinema from my forthcoming book 
International World Culture. My endeavor 
here in the story of Blaise Pascal is to give 
a practical example of a new kind of motion 
picture with a scientific approach to religion. 
The story embodies the idea that when a 
man has lost everything, his health and even 
his religion, one way to God and happiness 
still remains open: that of skepticism, sincere 
and downright skepticism, by which man 
submits religion to the Experimental Method 
and makes himself, as it were, his own 
laboratory and changing substance. The fol- 
lowing treatment of Pascal’s story is an at- 
tempt at logical visualizing. While the char- 
acters and events are real, imaginative con- 


blissful scene, the rainbow! Louis 
is overwhelmed with a sense of ad- 
miration. 

“Uncle Blaise!” he _ exclaims. 
“Look at the sunset: the arch of 
the rainbow makes a picture of a 
gigantic doorway to the Beyond, a 
picture of the gate of heaven sud- 
denly projected on the canvas of 
the sky.” 

Inside the room in the dim twi- 
light, the man seated on a straw- 
bottomed chair makes no response. 
He appears completely absorbed in 
his work. This silence impresses 
Louis like a danger signal. Turn- 
ing around, he sees his uncle Blaise 
Pascal, the manifold artist, the 
man generally recognized as the 
greatest genius of his time, occu- 
pied in sewing up the seam of his 
garment! This unexpected sight 
produces a complete reversal of 
feelings. “What is this?” says 
Louis to himself. “Another sunset, 
the sunset of genius, the going 
down of a mind?—Exhausted, the 
great Pascal is falling back into 
childhood.” 


struction was inevitable. The assimilation of 
Pascal’s experience of November 23, 1654, 
with that of Moses before the “Burning Bush” 
is an example of the kind of imaginative 
license which film story writers are bound 
to take. While this experience was purely 
spiritual and wholly interior, it does not seem 
entirely out of place to have recourse to some 
Biblical analogy for its visualization. Color 
which lends to spiritual phenomena the as- 
sistance of natural symbols is the outward 
form and temporal vehicle of truth. Religious 
films are based entirely on this principle. 

Another literary “license” of the film story 
genre is the inevitable hybrid style where 
narrative and dialogue interfuse in the picture 
of life and movement.—C.M.B.R. 
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Louis approaches his uncle’s 
chair timidly. “Pardon me, Uncle 
Blaise, how—” (in a broken tone 
betraying his fear of discovering 
what he thought he knew already 
too well) —“how does it happen 
that you are now doing your own 
sewing?” 

“This, my son?” says Pascal. 
“You do not know what it is? It 
is a very singular and unique kind 
of sewing. I would not entrust it 
to anyone.” 

“Not even to my mother?” (Pas- 
cal’s sister.) 

“Not even to your mother. To 
tell you the truth, it is not the sew- 
ing, it is something else; it is this.” 
(Showing a small part of a piece 
of parchment still emerging from 
the lining of a newly tailored coat 
into which he was sewing it.) “It 
is this thing that no man shall ever 
see as long as I live. This parch- 
ment holds a secret, a fearful se- 
cret which is all my own. That is 
why I have been sewing it into the 
lining of my coat for the last seven 
years every time I had a new suit 
made. There is between myself 
and this parchment a certain in- 
separableness that must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

Fear in Louis’ mind had now 
given way to curiosity. He was 
ready to break out in a torrent of 
questions about the mystery of the 
parchment, but the veneration with 
which the genius inspired him left 
him standing there for a minute un- 
able to say a word. 

“Perhaps there would be some 
vice of impiety on my part,” he 
said, after awhile, “in inquiring 
curiously about the secret of the 
parchment?” 

“The parchment contains the 
secret of a discovery, the greatest 
discovery of all,” confided Pascal, 
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“the discovery of God. To make 
this clear to you I would have to 
tell you the whole story of my life. 
Perhaps I will some day.” 


The sun is down. The bell of 
the monastery is ringing the eve- 
ning Angelus. The two men are 
standing with bowed heads, saying 
the tres orationes. This is the sig- 
nal for the extinction of fire and 
light, and for retirement. 

“I'll see you tomorrow, Louis,” 
said Pascal to the young man. 
“We'll go out for a walk together 
along the river.” 


In a little wood, about 10 a. m., 
Pascal and Louis are seen walking 
along the Rhodon, as they talk to- 
gether and gesticulate in the man- 
ner of the French. They come to 
a wooden bench near the hydraulic 
wheel of an old mill. “Let us sit 
here among the thousand thrills 
and quivering sounds of nature, and 
the perfume of the woods,” says 
Pascal, “while I tell you the story 
of my life.” 


Pascal’s story begins amid scenes 
of the Thirty Years’ War which has 
been spreading devastation over 
Europe for the past twenty years. 
Thousands of homes have been 
broken up; children and young 
people go hungry and are seen 
roaming aimlessly on the highways 
and in the woods. Orphans without 
protection are sold to Compracicos 
bands, and mutilated for public en- 
tertainment. 

Blaise Pascal is the sixteen-year- 
old son of a judge, and belongs to 
the privileged few attending school. 
But the general depression of spir- 
its is such that cheerfulness and 
laughter seem to have vanished 
from the earth. 
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In this melancholy atmosphere 
of gloom, Miton, a young collegian, 
is an exception, almost a monster, 
born with an incurable sense of 
humor in which he takes refuge 
from real life. One day the school- 
master happens to ask the follow- 
ing question of the class: “What is 
the worst enemy of Man?” The 
class is silent. Presently Miton 
raises his hand. “What is the an- 
swer, Miton?” 

“The worst enemy of Man, sir, is 
... the worst enemy of Man is... 
his stomach, sir,” says Miton in a 
fit of laughter, which at the mo- 
ment made the effect of a public 
scandal. But Miton’s hilarity has 
the irresistibleness of a storm, and 
the whole class is soon in an up- 
roar. 

The schoolmaster is trying to ap- 
pear furious, and cries: “Why did 
you say that, Miton? I will pun- 
ish you.” There is no answer until 
the wave of hilarity recedes. “An- 
swer me, Miton!” The master 
menacingly insists, “Why did you 
say that?” 

“It is because . . . because I had 
no breakfast this morning, sir.” 

This is said with such drollery 
that the schoolmaster himself, to 
save appearances, has to turn his 
back on the class while he is writ- 
ing on the board a threat of im- 
mediate dismissal. 

This experience is a revelation 
to Miton. It makes him see the 
place of laughter in life and gives 
him the idea of becoming a profes- 
sional comedian. Meanwhile, he 
and his friends organize a club 
which they name the Harlequin 
Club, where young people meet to 
laugh away their troubles, as Miton 
laughed at his empty stomach. 
Many of them actually laugh their 
way to better health and some kind 
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of animal happiness. A meeting of 
the Harlequin Club is something 
unique in the history of entertain- 
ment. Miton opens the program 
by saying: Laughing is the way to 
health and happiness. A laugh a 
day keeps the doctor away. You 
have come here to laugh. Let us 
all laugh. You—freckle-face—be- 
gin! 

Freckle-face begins to giggle, 
others follow, and the experience 
of the schoolroom is repeated 
spontaneously. The hall is full of 
laughter of all varieties—giggling, 
tittering, crowing, Homeric laugh- 
ter, horse laughter—until the whole 
attendance is convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 

Though he does not escape the 
contagion of general hilarity when 
he attends a meeting of the Harle- 
quin Club, Blaise Pascal is not 
satisfied. He is a thinker. The 
problem of human happiness 
haunts him persistently. He can- 
not laugh the human tragedy out of 
his mind. This starts him in life 
with an idea diametrically opposed 
to that of Miton as to the pursuit 
of happiness. Far from trying to 
drown the afflictions and miseries 
of human life in the forgetfulness 
of merriment, Pascal is persuaded 
that happiness is a law of human 
nature and can be discovered by 
thinking and research as any other 
secret of nature. He sets out on 
this quest as the work of his life. 
He is led step by step in the formu- 
lation of a science of happiness 
consisting of two essential princi- 
ples; (1) Man cannot be happy 
alone; individual happiness can be 
made secure only in a world where 
the road to happiness is open to all; 
(2) the happiness of the majority 
of men depends mostly on condi- 
tions of labor and health. 
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The first duty of a man of science, 
in his opinion, is to invent ma- 
chines to render less hard the work 
of the laboring man. This Utopia 
makes Pascal an inventor of ma- 
chines. At the age of twenty he is 
already famous in the scientific 
world. His father introduces him to 
a company of scholars (Descartes, 
Gassendi, Hobbes, Roberval, Fer- 
mat)—all from twenty to thirty 
years older than Pascal—assembled 
at the private hotel of Montmor in 
Paris. ‘They are discussing and 
handling a strange machine—Pas- 
cal’s counting machine—which is 
lying on the table. 

When the two men enter the 
room Descartes, a personal friend 
of young Pascal, steps forward and 
welcomes him. “We are anxious,” 
he says, “to have you tell us how 
you invented this machine, Mon- 
sieur Pascal.” 

Pascal tells the story of his 
counting machine. He is seen 
working in his father’s office at 
Clermont, bent over a large writing 
table, counting up endless columns 
of figures. It is late. He is visibly 
impatient. He flares up in a tem- 
per. “The work of a brute!” he 
cries, as he sends a bundle of pa- 
pers flying across the room. He is 
walking out, while a servant is 
picking up the scattered leaves. 
The quick-tempered youth already 
has calmed down. “I am sorry, 
Pierre,” he says, “but this silly, 
endless adding and subtracting and 
dividing absorbs my evening hours, 
the only time I have to work in my 
laboratory on some invention I 
have in mind.” 

“But why don’t you try to invent 
something —a machine that will 
help you with your accounting?” 
Pierre suggests. For two seconds 
Pascal rests on Pierre a strange 
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fiery look of mingled surprise and 
satisfaction, and walks out. The 
idea of the counting machine was 
born. 

For three years we see Pascal 
working on it. What lies on the 
table here is a perfected model 
taken by Descartes to this assem- 
bly of scholars where we first met 
Pascal. This was the infancy of 
our fast multiplication and division 
electric calculating machine. 

The following scenes are charac- 
teristic of Pascal’s life as a scholar 
and an inventor endeavoring to 
contribute to the happiness of the 
laboring classes as a foundation for 
the general happiness of mankind. 


It is Saturday noon, about the 
end of May. Pascal is saying 
good-by to his friends at the office. 
He leaves for Rouen for a month’s 
vacation at his grandfather’s. One 
day, as he is watching from his 
window the masons and carpenters 
building a new house, he witnesses 
an accident. Two men are carry- 
ing stones on a stretcher. The man 
in the rear being taller than the 
man in front, the stretcher is tilted 
forward. A large block topples and 
falls forward on the back of the 
man in front injuring his spine. 

“This is hard and dangerous 
work,” Pascal says to himself as 
he hastens to the theater of the 
accident. “Perhaps it is uselessly 
hard and dangerous.” He calls two 
men, orders them to pick up the 
stretcher. Gesticulating with his 
hands, he mutters to himself: “An 
iron axle-tree, relating the two 
branches of the stretcher in front, 
will replace the arms of the little 
man, and a wheel in the center will 
make for his legs, and solve the 
problem of transportation.” The 
idea of the wheelbarrow was born. 
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Pascal gives orders to the car- 
penter and the blacksmith, explain- 
ing to them how to make the first 
wheelbarrow. When this is realized, 
the little man whose back has been 
injured, is up and well again. He 
is first to inaugurate the wheel- 
barrow. In his joy and amazement 
he shouts, “Thank you, Monsieur 
Pascal!” as he is pushing the 
wheelbarrow loaded with stones. 


Pascal is back home after his 
vacation. At night after office 
hours, he works hard on an inven- 
tion—the hydraulic press. But he 
shows signs of fatigue. One night 
Pierre, the old servant, whose room 
is adjacent to Pascal’s laboratory, 
is awakened by the noise of some- 
thing falling. He finds Pascal lying 
senseless on the floor. He puts 
him to bed. The doctors find a 
very serious circulatory and nerv- 
ous condition. His father, a very 
stern Auvergnat, softens for the 
first time in his life. The recovery 
is slow. The patient cannot walk; 
his legs are cold. The best doctors 
are called in consultation. Among 
them is Helvetius, physician to the 
Prince of Orange, with a European 
reputation. 

Having lost his health, Pascal 
turns to medicine. This leads him 
into a new adventure. As soon as 
his health is sufficiently restored 
he leaves for Orange to study medi- 
cine under Helvetius. But he is 
very much disappointed to find 
medicine almost entirely devoid of 
scientific principles. Helvetius is 
more of an alchemist than a physi- 
cian. 

Pascal is listening to Helvetius 
with signs of impatience, and final- 
ly bursts out: “That’s enough! 
Now I know I have been wasting 
my time with you. Your mind is 
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totally devoid of scientific princi- 
ples, and your metaphysical super- 
stitions not only hinder the prog- 
ress of science, but makes medicine 
a public danger.” 

Pascal rises from his chair, 
stretches out his hand, and says: 
“Good-by, Doctor Helvetius . . .” 


Pascal goes to Paris determined 
to continue his research on the laws 
of health. He works too hard. His 
health again fails, and he must give 
up all mental effort, which adds to 
his condition hypochondria and de- 
spair. 

In former years Pascal had been 
an ardent Jansenist. But when he 
found that Jansenius condemns 
science as useless to man, he had 
a moment of hestitation. He final- 
ly made up his mind for science, 
without deciding against Jansen- 
ism. This contradictory position 
neutralizes his religion. Pascal is 
a man of one passion—the pursuit 
and discovery of happiness for him- 
self and for others. It is his ruling 
passion. The failing of his health 
and the scientific emptiness of 
medicine leave him a desperate, 
broken-hearted, unsociable recluse, 
and a thorough-going skeptic. 

One night he crawls up to the 
attic with a well elaborated plan 
to commit suicide. He would have 
succeeded had nature not inter- 
vened. While he is fastening a 
rope on a rafter, a violent thunder- 
storm bursts out. Pierre gets up 
in haste, running from room to 
room all over the house to make 
sure that all the windows are 
closed. He finds his desperate mas- 
ter and saves him. Upon this, his 
father and sister Jacqueline make 
him listen to them, and finally per- 
suade him to let them take him to 
church. The sermon is on prayer. 
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Pascal is silent as usual. The fol- 
lowing day Jacqueline finds him 
asleep, his head on his elbow lean- 
ing on his writing table. In front 
of him she sees a written page. It 
is his pathetic “Prayer to Demand 
of God the Right Usage of Illness.” 
A slight change has come over him 
as aray of hope from heaven. But 
a short time later his father dies, 
and his sister Jacqueline takes a 
nun’s vows and enters the Monas- 
tery of Port Royal, leaving him 
completely alone in spite of his 
helpless condition. Taking a deep 
aversion to religion, he puts out of 
sight every object of piety: cruci- 
fixes, books, pictures, and so on, 
that are about in the house. He 
considers religion as an enemy of 
human happiness. 

Pascal is now a confirmed skep- 
tic. Time hangs heavily on his 
hands; he is weary of himself and 
sick of trying to understand life. 
He thinks of his school companion, 
Miton, and the Harlequin Club try- 
ing to laugh away the troubles and 
miseries of human life. He thinks 
of all the pleasures he has missed; 
he has dreams and visions of the 
“good times” he could have had, 
and it suddenly dawns upon him 
that the secret of happiness is love. 
He is now twenty-five years old and 
has never had a lady friend. 

His cousin, Mile. de la Tour— 
familiarly called “Sappho” for her 
intelligence and great beauty—has 
come to spend a day with him. 
She is trying in vain to make him 
enjoy her company. She leaves him 
toward evening feeling hurt at his 
lack of urbanity, and bad temper. 
But Sappho was more successful 
than she suspected. The lone wolf 
has been touched. He has a min- 
sled feeling of guilt and regret. 
Dr. Périer, his physician, finds him 
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strangely meditative. “Sappho 
came to spend a day with me,” he 
confides to the doctor, “but I was 
terribly impolite.” 

“Why don’t you write a letter to 
her?” Dr. Périer suggests. (This 
was a little plot concocted by the 
doctor and Sappho as a device to 
create a new interest in the pa- 
tient’s life.) While Pascal is writ- 
ing his letter of apology to Sappho, 
she steps in telling him she had 
forgotten her umbrella in his room. 
This time his manners are im- 
proved. They talk gently, and 
Sappho persuades him to go to a 
show with her. Moliére and his 
troupe of actors are playing Le 
Docteur amoureuzx. Miton, his old 
friend whom he had not seen for 
many years, is playing the role of 
the Doctor. During the first 
entr’acte, Sappho introduces Pas- 
cal to the Duke de Roannez and 
Chevalier de Méré.. After the show, 
Pascal goes backstage to congratu- 
late Miton: “You win, Miton,” he 
says to the comedian. “There is 
more wisdom in trying to forget life 
than in trying to understand it.” 

This diversion, and the liking 
Pascal takes to Sappho, causes a 
notable improvement in his health. 
He develops a taste for pleasure 
and worldly relations. 


Pascal is sitting at his desk 
working on his famous essay on 
“The Passion of Love,” when the 
Duke de Roannez comes in and 
urges him to go with him to 
Poitiers where he has been appoint- 
ed Governor. At Poitiers, Pascal 
is received and idolized by a pleiad 
of feminine admirers: Mile. Cham- 
erault, Mile. d’Aubignée, Mlle. de 
Bussy, Mlle. de la Vacherie — all 
celebrities of the world. Mlle. de 
Bussy organized a gala in honor of 
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the great scholar. More than eighty 
girls from town and vicinity have 
come to the Municipal Hall for the 
dance. Around the hall there is a 
low balcony where a few boxes are 
reserved for notable persons such 
as the Governor and his guests. 
There, Chevalier de Méré introduces 
Pascal to Mile. de Fontenay. They 
dance together. They laugh. Pas- 
cal likes her. He is happy. She 
invites him to her chateau. 

Pascal, on a visit to the chateau, 
is singing to Mlle. de Fontenay on 
his guitar. He is singing his an- 
swer to her first letter: 


“When your hand was writing to 
Mic ce” 


Is it love?—Not exactly. It is liai- 
son, gallantry, amorous friendship. 
It is a school of chivalry that makes 
Pascal a perfect man of the world 
with exquisite gentlemanliness to- 
ward ladies—and finally gives him 
a big heartache, a craving for real 
love. If love is the secret to hap- 
piness, that secret still remains un- 
known to him. 

The Duke de Roannez has re- 
turned to Paris. He gives a dinner 
to introduce Pascal to his friends. 
Among the ladies there is Charlotte 
de Roannez—the Duke’s sister. The 
moment Pascal and Charlotte meet 
they know it is love: that heart- 
robbing power which makes them 
so unnaturally timid and almost 
speechless. The Duke, with an ex- 
pression of concern, calls his friend 
Pascal aside, inquiring, “Are you 
well, Blaise?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he replies, “unut- 
terably well.” 

Toward the end of the soiree, 
Madame de Roannez, Charlotte’s 
mother, speaks to Blaise in whom 
she sees only a perfect gentleman 
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and a great scholar. “I wish you 
would give Charlotte some private 
lessons in letter writing.” It takes 
all the self-possession of Pascal’s 
well regulated mind not to betray 
the emotion this proposal causes 
him. He answers with the most 
detached and perfect courtesy: “I 
shall be delighted to oblige you, 
Madame.” 

The Duke de Roannez goes out 
with his friends—Méré, Pascal and 
Miton—to the Chateau d’Oiron (a 
large wooded estate of the family) 
for a hunting party. Charlotte— 
who loves to ride horseback—goes 
with them. On the second day, as 
the hunting party is dashing along 
in the woodlands and pastures, 
Charlotte gets lost accidentally in 
the maze of a vast jungle of bul- 
rush and brushwood. By a strange 
coincidence, Pascal’s steed catches 
a small stone between the shoe and 
the hoof which causes the horse to 
limp. He stops, and while he is 
trying to remove the stone with his 
pocketknife, he hears Charlotte 
calling. While they are riding 
along together to rejoin the party, 
they decide to keep their love secret 
so that the letter writing and the 
hunting parties can go on undis- 
turbed. They laugh heartily at 
their little comedy. .. . 

At the appointed hour for the 
lesson one day, Charlotte finds 
Blaise in the garden so absorbed in 
writing that he does not notice her 
arrival. She is reading over his 
shoulder. “You are a genius!” she 
exclaims; and, while he is turning 
his head, she grabs the manuscript 
and dashes away. He runs after 
her, but with the speed of a gazelle 
she climbs to the top of a wall and 
is out of his reach. “Please let me 
read one passage to you, Monsieur 
Pascal,” she says. 



























“No—this is not fit for reading,” 
he protests. 

“Not fit for reading!—Listen to 
this: ‘When one loves strongly, it 
is always new to see the loved one.’ 
The other day you asked me to 
marry you. I did not answer; this 
is my answer, Blaise.” 

“Oh, Charlotte, how cruel of you 
to give me your answer in so ele- 
vated and inaccessible a position!” 
He is trying to climb the wall, but 
Charlotte has already disappeared, 
taking the manuscript with her. A 
voice is heard in the garden: “Good 
gracious! ... A master mind climb- 
ing walls. What do you think 
of that?” It is the Duke de Roan- 
nez in search of him with an offi- 
cial envelope in his hand. “Here 
is good news for you, Blaise, I pre- 
sume.” Pascal reads the letter. 
The King has decreed the founding 
of an Academy of Sciences, and this 
is Pascal’s appointment as perma- 
nent secretary. Nothing now can 
prevent his marriage with Char- 
lotte. .. . Nothing but another un- 
expected shift of destiny. 


A sudden stroke of paralysis of 
the legs, and nervous prostration, 
is again reducing Blaise Pascal to 
utter helplessness. He is in bed. 
Pierre, his loyal servant, is about. 
There is a knock at the door. It 
is his sister Jacqueline, the nun, 
with Monsieur Singlin, of Port 
Royal, and Charlotte. Jacqueline 
gently warns her brother about his 
sins, and what she calls the “mud 
of the world.” He turns his face to 
the wall and refuses to speak. “Oh, 
my poor brother!” she exclaims, in 
a fit of crying. Charlotte is white 
and trembling. She tries to com- 
fort Jacqueline, and drops to the 
floor unconscious. Pierre and 
Jacqueline take her out, while Sin- 
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glin remains alone in the room with 


Pascal. The following dialogue 
takes place between the two men: 


SINGLIN (taking his chair nearer 
Pascal’s bed): I have something to 
tell you, Monsieur Pascal. 

PascaL: I know... You want me 
to believe in God, say prayers and 
die like a Christian. . . . I told you 
why I can’t believe in God, did I 
not?... 

SINGLIN: 
a 

PascaL: What other way is there 
to know anything except by using 
our reason? 

SincLiIn: It is here, Monsieur 
Pascal, it’s the heart (touching Pas- 
cal on the heart). God is a discov- 
ery of the heart. 

PascaL: Then reason has nothing 
to do with religion .. . that is what 
I thought, and that is why I'll have 
none of it. 

SInGLIN: On the contrary, Mon- 
sieur Pascal, reason has a great 
deal to do with it, especially in your 
case. 

PascaL: Why do you say—espe- 
cially in my case? 

SINGLIN: Because you do not 
have faith. Faith and reason both 
lead to God, only the ways are dif- 
ferent. There is nothing good or 
bad in human experience that does 
not begin by being a thought. Sim- 
ple faith takes the thought of God 
for granted as absolute and living 
truth; reason takes it as a scholar 
takes an hypothesis to make an ex- 
periment, which may or may not 
lead to a discovery. 

PascaL: In other words, the 
heart can discover God if only the 
head will permit the use of an 
hypothesis for the sake of experi- 
mentation, without taking anything 
for granted. . . . That is certainly 


Yes. . Your rea- 
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putting it on a minimum basis, is 
it not? 

SinGLIN: That is putting it right 
up your alley, Monsieur le Savant! 


This puts Pascal in good humor. 
He laughs heartily as he repeats: 
“Right up my alley! — You have 
done better than that, Monsieur 
Singlin. You are already in my 
laboratory! It is an intrusion!” 
Suddenly he takes that grave and 
concentrated look typical of the 
genius when the idea of a discovery 
dawns upon him. He says in a low 
voice, as if speaking to himself: 
“What if religion had its own ex- 
perimental method—an experi- 
mental method for the discovery of 
God, where the crucible, the test 
tube, the laboratory, the changing 
substance is nothing else than the 
very life and soul of the experi- 
mentor himself angling for the dis- 
covery of his own mysterious and 
unfathomable self where “man 
passes man” and merges into 
Reality where knowledge is qual- 
ity, power, life, love—not dis- 
course. ...” Pascal is staring at the 
ceiling, like one lost in a dream: 
“Still, discourse is needed,” he con- 
tinues; “there can be no experi- 
mentation without a working hy- 
pothesis. Suppose I say, for the 
sake of experimentation, that God 
is love. ...A great power of love 
deep in the heart... . There would 
be nothing absurd in that supposi- 
tion, would there?” He sits up, 
pulls a little table near, takes pen- 
cil and paper. He is thinking 
aloud: “I take nothing for granted. 
I do not say I believe God is. Nor 
do I say I believe God is not. I 
do not know. It is a wager. I am 
still free to wager for or against 
God, but the stake is tremendous.” 
While he is trying to make up 
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his mind as to the worth-whileness 
of the experiment, Pascal thinks of 
the game of roulette in which he is 
an expert, and he sets down the 
following alternative: 


If I wager for: 
and God is—infinite gain; 
and God is not—no loss. 


If I wager against: 


and God is—infinite loss; 
and God is not — neither loss 
nor gain. 


Pascal dialogues with himself: 
How do I know that God is love? 
Is not the world full of praying 
wretches? These question marks 
attract him like a gigantic magnet. 
He has a sort of imaginative vision 
of people he has seen among the 
sufferers in hospitals, and among 
those who live in extreme poverty 
and are utterly miserable, yet per- 
fectly happy. .. . If this is the love 
of God, he says, it must be the 
greatest power ever known to man 
—a power that places the happi- 
ness of man above the accidents of 
fortune or ill health. 

This vision of people happy and 
serene in the depths of misery and 
the agony of excruciating pain lin- 
gers in his hind, and never hence- 
forth fades out completely. Now 
Pascal is sure that if God exists 
He must be that—the Secret of 
deep-seated Happiness. . . . 


Pascal has recovered. He is up 
again and working in his labora- 
tory on the idea of the hydraulic 
press, trying to forget the strange 
fascination of God which haunts 
him. He is deeply absorbed when 
Miton, the comedian, suddenly 
breaks in, shouting: “News for you, 
Monsieur Pascal, good news!” In- 




















furiated by this interruption, the 
temperamental scholar is about to 
throw the intruder out when he 
hands him a letter from Charlotte. 
The immediate equanimity and 
good grace which it produces 
leaves Miton standing with a gap- 
ing mouth. “Strong heavens!” he 
exclaims. “I’ll be jiggered if I un- 
derstand the power of women!” 
(To himself, as Pascal is reading 
his letter): “Less than a minute 
ago he would have disemboweled 
me; now he could almost kiss me 
for joy.” 

Pascal is in glee. “Vive la baga- 
telle!” he shouts. “Tomorrow, 
Miton, there is a festival at Neuilly, 


a saturnalia. Good wines, good 
food, games, dances! And 
you know who is inviting me! Put 


you in your best array, my friend, 
we leave early!” 


The following day Pascal, ac- 
companied by Charlotte and Miton, 
is seen riding in a coach and six 
through the streets of Paris to- 
ward Neuilly. So run the rounds 
of amusements from hour to hour, 
that Pascal and Charlotte actually 
weep for joy. 

Toward evening, on their way 
home, the coach is starting on the 
Neuilly bridge when a large black 
hound springs up, shooting right 
at the nostrils of the front horses 
which become uncontrollable and 
jump over the parapet into the 
river. Fortunately their traces 
break as they fall, and the other 
horses and the coach remain half- 
suspended over the river. Two 
Royal Guards who witness the acci- 
dent come to the rescue. Miton and 
Charlotte are trembling in all their 
limbs. Their fear is purely physi- 
cal, however. Pascal, on the other 
hand, is apparently calm. His ter- 
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“If I had died 
now,” he says to Charlotte after 
they had been rescued to safety, “I. 
would have missed the greatest pas- 


ror is all interior. 


sion in a man’s life.” Charlotte 
thinking he is referring to their 
love and marriage, embraces him 
and kisses him with passion. 


Pascal and Charlotte are dining 
together at Saint-Cloud on a terrace 
over the Seine. Charlotte is ex- 
uberantly happy. Pascal is silent 
and as raptured in a dream. “A 
penny for your thought, my phi- 
losopher,” she says. 


PascaL: Not a penny, Charlotte, 
but give me a week. 

CHARLOTTE: What do you mean 
by that? 

PascaL: I am haunted by the 
idea of a discovery. I would like 
to shut myself up in my laboratory 
for a whole week and work on it 
absolutely undisturbed. . . . You 
will be an angel if you let me. 

CHARLOTTE (with the prettiest 
little pout, showing her displeas- 
ure): Of course, I will, darling. .. . 
Won't you miss me... .for a long 
week ... all alone? 

PascaL (kissing her): Yll miss 
you immensely. . . . But you might 
as well know just now how unsat- 
isfactory it is to marry a man who 
has visions. (They laugh.) 

CHARLOTTE: I love you, Blaise 
Pascal, just as you are. 


Pascal is alone in a large room 
in his house in Paris. He is sitting 
in an armchair near a chimney fire. 
Day is falling. He does not think 
of lighting the lamp, and he lets 
the fire go out. It is night. A 
moonbeam hovers over the silent 
dreamer. A cloud covers the moon. 
He disappears in the dark. 
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It is about ten o’clock when sud- 
denly a Fire appears in the middle 
of the room—a mysterious Fire 
like the Burning Bush of Moses. 
The glare startles the dreamer, 
completely lost in his deep medita- 
tion on God. . . . God as the Secret 
of Happiness. He stands aghast 
looking at the Fire. He staggers, 
awestruck, when out of the Burn- 
ing Bush comes a voice pronounc- 
ing these words: “I am Love.” The 
Fire goes out as spontaneously as 
it had started. 

At the peep of day Pascal is still 
there in his room. He is writing 
with great care on parchment a few 
symbolic words which he had jot- 
ted down hastily on a piece of paper 
after the experience of the Fire. 
This secret is entirely his own. He 
opens the seam of his coat, places 
the parchment in the lining and 
sews it up again. A deep change 
has come over him. Pascal has 
discovered the Secret of Happiness: 
God, the Beyond that is Within, the 
Fire of Eternal Love! 


The week is passed. Charlotte is 
surprised not to see Blaise. She 
goes after him and finds him in his 
back yard where he has lit a fire 
in which he is burning all the ob- 
jects in his possession that remind 
him of his years of worldliness. He 
tells her of his Experience. She 
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understands more than he says, 
She remains speechless under the 
shock, staring at the flames of the 
auto-da-fé, symbolic of all that is 
now lost to her. She cannot take 
her mind away from the vision of 
that fatidical fire which destroys 
the “world” and its pleasures. 
Sometime after this Charlotte 
takes the vows of a nun and joins 
Jacqueline at Port Royal. 


Pascal is now devoting all his 
time to writing on religion. To 
make sure that he will not be dis- 
turbed, he keeps himself in con- 
cealment in the attic of a small inn, 
rue des Poirées, at the Auberge du 
Roi David in Paris, where his writ- 
ings are printed in the basement 
under the name of Montald. They 
are Letters to the People on the 
Secret of Happiness. The news- 
boys sell them in the streets of 
Paris for two sols. They could sell 
a hundred times more. The Let- 
ters are translated into foreign lan- 
guages. Pascal is famous all over 
Europe for his Letters. 


Pascal is found dead, pen in 
hand, leaning over his writing 
table. He was writing letters to the 
people! Pierre finds in the lining 
of his doublet the famous parch- 
ment which can be seen today in 
the Bibliothéque National in Paris. 
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VISITATION * 


By G. A. STEPHENS 


EARKEN to the well-loved voice; 
Dance, ye meadows—hills, rejoice! 


See how gayly he comes leaping, 
Over vales and mountains sweeping. 


Like a roe my love doth seem, 
An eager hart with eyes agleam. 


Near the lattice-framed partition 
Stands he now, who seeks admission. 


"Hold! My dear one speaks to me: 
“Arise, make haste, nor tardy be— 


“Come, my love, thou dove’ supernal, 
Past and gone are rains hibernal; 


“Blossoms flourish in our land, 
The time of pruning is at hand. 


“Turtle-doves their plaints are bruiting, 
Forth from fig trees buds come shooting. 


“Blooming vines their sweet smells yield— 
Come, my love, we'll stray afield. 


“Let me see thy face before me, 
Let thy voice its spell cast o’er me 


| “From the rocky clefts, my dove, 
In the hollowed wall above: 


“For thy comely face is cheering 
And thy voice is sweet for hearing.” 


1 Epistle on the Feast of the Visitation. Canticle of Canticles. Chap. II.: Behold, he 
cometh, leaping upon the mountains, skipping over the hills: my beloved is like a roe, or a 
young hart. Behold he standeth behind our wall: looking through the windows, looking through 
the lattices. Behold my beloved speaketh to me, Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my 
beautiful one, and come. For winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers have 
appeared in our land, the time of pruning is come; the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land; the fig-tree hath put forth her green figs, the vines in flower yield their sweet smell. 
Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come: my dove in the clefts of the rock, in the hollow 
Places of the wall, show me thy face, let thy voice sound in my ears: for thy voice is sweet, 
and thy face comely. 






































CAPITALISM AND WAR 


By J. L. BENVENISTI! 


_ capitalism is the cause of 
war; that wars are made by 
capitalists and that presumably if 
there were no capitalists there 
would be no war, is a commonplace 
of Communist propaganda. 

I have no particular prejudice in 
favor of capitalism and no particu- 
lar desire to defend it. Indeed 
I am quite as alive as any Com- 
munist to the internal contradic- 
tions of the capitalist system. But 
to criticize a system and to criti- 
cize it very actively is one thing; 
to make it out to be the cause of 
pretty well every evil that has be- 
fallen the human race since the Fall 
of Man is quite another. In par- 
ticular, in treating of so vital a mat- 
ter as the cause of war one can do 
much harm by a faulty diagnosis, 
and this accepted radical diagnosis 
is, undoubtedly, very faulty indeed. 

There is a very definite contra- 
diction between this charge of war- 
mongering and imperialistic ag- 
gression on the part of Capitalism 
on the one hand, and the peculiar 
sort of callousness which is attri- 
buted—and attributed with a great 
deal of justice—to the capitalist 
regime in the matter of unemploy- 
ment. The two charges seem to be 
to a large extent mutually exclusive. 
Where unemployment appears 
there is at least always a prima 
facie probability that new markets 
are wanted, and so the very last 
thing that the capitalist should 
tolerate would be the existence of 
unemployment. It would be a sure 
indication that the economic field 
wanted widening, and its existence 





should immediately disturb his 
sleep. But in point of fact, it does 
nothing of the kind, and we are con- 
tinually reproaching him because it 
does nothing of the kind. Mass un- 
employment in a modern industrial 
state is becoming more and more 
accepted as a normal phenomenon, 
and our radicals and reformers are, 
very justifiably, indignant at such 
an attitude. 

Pérhaps when I say that unem- 
ployment is a sign that the eco- 
nomic field wants widening, this 
applies more to Britain than it does 
to America. American unemploy- 
ment seems to be due much more to 
psychological causes and internal 
structural defects. But British un- 
employment is quite definitely due 
to the loss of markets. Britain has 
grown perceptibly poorer in the last 
twenty-five years: her unemployed 
are, to a large extent, men who 
have been cut out of the cycle of 
production and exchange because 
she no longer has the wherewithal 
to feed them—at least not on the 
scale which would imply their giv- 
ing a full day’s work in return. 
Clearly, in such circumstances as 
these British capitalists in so far as 
they are equally affected by this 
loss of markets, should be running 
around shouting: “Lebensraum!”; 
but in point of fact, running around 
and shouting: “Lebensraum!” is 
just what British capitalists don’t 
do, nor is that the practice of any 
other capitalists that I have ever 
heard of. They label certain indus- 
tries as “depressed industries” and 
certain areas as “depressed areas,” 

















appoint a commissioner to look af- 
ter them and then go home to their 
tea. It may not be a very Christian 
way of doing things, but that, as I 
can testify from a pretty long ex- 
perience, is what they do, and what 
they do certainly does not make for 
war. 

Now a Socialist State really would 
have to act in a different manner, 
and that applies undoubtedly to a 
National Socialist or Fascist State. 
Such governments if they were to 
fail to abolish unemployment would 
fail in the professed objects of their 
existence. Where their own terri- 
torial resources are restricted they 
will inevitably tend to be expansion- 
ist. If the proceeds of their indus- 
try will not yield a living to all, they 
will inevitably tend to engross the 
revenues of their neighbors. Of 
course, even with Socialist States 
the plea of physical needs may 
mask other motives, and when we 
turn from theory to fact we must 
surely agree that at least one of 
these expansionist nations has start- 
ed expanding before there was any 
excuse for doing so, and that there 
was still a great deal to be got out 
of its own resources before it start- 
ed raiding those of its neighbor. 
The cry of “Lebensraum!”, more- 
over, which has such a persuasive 
ring, turns out in actual fact not 
to express the justifiable land-hun- 
ger of a pent-up and impoverished 
nation: it seems to mean that those 
who utter it are hungry for noth- 
ing more earthy than white-collar 
jobs, while newly conquered vassal 
States are turned into hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. But 
when all pretenses are stripped 
away, it still remains true that such 
demands are far more likely to be 
made by a Socialist State than a 
Capitalist State. 
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It is a curious fact that the ag- 
gressive character of capitalism has 
invariably been ascribed just to 
those sections of the business world 
to whom the peculiar code and the 
peculiar values of the soldier are, 
if anything, rather repugnant—the 
bankers and financiers. In a series 
of lectures recently published,’ Pro- 
fessor Robbins, the British econo- 
mist, quotes a German foreign sec- 
retary as saying at the time of the 
Agadir crisis, “If you as much as 
mention Morocco the banks go on 
strike, every man jack of them.” 
I think that if only Lenin, Marx 
and Rosa Luxemburg had spent 
three months in a bank or issuing 
house and got the real atmosphere 
of such a place into their bones the 
world would have been spared a 
great deal of unrealistic nonsense. 

Bankers detest war: the grounds 
for such detestation may be ignoble 
ones; it may be nothing more ex- 
alted than pure blue funk, but the 
fact remains that they do detest it. 
They detest it so much that they are 
quite curiously blind to the kind of 
impulse that ultimately leads to it. 
It is a fact and one which may one 
day arouse the incredulous per- 
plexity of the historian that the 
very last people to stop believing 
in the perennially pacific intentions 
of Herr Hitler were the British 
banking houses. 

Without doubt there are certain 
wars where the investor’s interests 
would appear to have been ad- 
vantaged, but time and again we 
find that in such cases the character 
of financial interests has been hesi- 
tant and reluctant. Mr. Staley in 
his War and the Private Investor 
quotes among others the case of 
the Turko-Italian war, a war often 


1 Under the title, The Economic Causes of 
War. 
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alleged to have been waged on be- 
half of the Banco di Roma, but Mr. 
Staley shows that the initiative had 
been taken by Italian statesmen 
long before the Banco di Roma ap- 
peared on the scene and what is 
more important, the Banco di Roma 
only concerned itself with Tripoli- 
tan affairs after the Italian govern- 
ment had given her the privilege of 
rediscount facilities at the Bank of 
Italy and also furnished other 
bribes and solatia. 

The truth of this general conten- 
tion is pregnantly summed up by 
Viner in an article published in the 
Southwestern Political and Social 
Science Quarterly:* “Bankers rare- 
ly favour an aggressive policy to- 
wards powerful adversaries or even 
towards weaker countries if the lat- 
ter have powerful friends. What- 
ever their attitude towards weak 
and friendless countries, in the di- 
plomacy of the Great Powers they 
are a pacific influence. For the 
claim sometimes made that they 
exercised a controlling influence 
over pre-war diplomacy the avail- 
able source material offers not the 
slightest degree of support.” 

All this is natural enough when 
you come to think of it. War is a 
rotten business proposition. The 
idea that any nation could possibly 
make a profit by the exaction of an 
indemnity was discarded long be- 
fore the World War. Since then 
we have seen all too clearly that a 
belligerent nation not only stands 
to make no profit but is bound to 
take a very heavy loss. In these 
rapidly moving times where de- 
mand evokes supply with such 
amazing rapidity, markets which in 
the stress of war become undersup- 
plied by the belligerent are lost to 
him beyond recall. In this way 

2 Quoted by Professor Robbins. 


England’s trade suffered in the last 
war a damage from which she has 
never recovered, while on top of 
this her loss of overseas invest- 
ments has, if the purchasing power 
of money is taken into account, 
never been made good. Both these 
forms of loss will certainly be re- 
peated as the result of the present 
conflict. 

Another radical fable, the in- 
trigues of the armament industry 
must be taken into account. It is a 
most extraordinary thing how this 
story contrived to get put over with- 
out people’s realizing that an “arma- 
ment industry” does not, strictly 
speaking exist. At least it does not 
exist in the sense of an industry 
which is devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of armaments. There 
is in each country a heavy industry 
which will turn out armaments on 
demand, and there have been cer- 
tain rather over-publicized arma- 
ment salesmen. There is no doubt 
that if the choice is between turn- 
ing out armaments and turning out 
nothing, most directors of heavy in- 
dustry would prefer to turn out 
armaments. ‘But if any director of 
heavy industry were asked whether 
he would prefer a few quick profits 
on the manufacture of armaments 
(profits which in a modern state 
tend to be murderously taxed), or 
the certainty of a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s stable business conditions, | 


there is not the slightest doubt as to 


which of these alternatives he would 
elect.|War necessarily means for the 
heavy industry the creation of huge 
new speculative capital assets which 
will infallibly prove to be uneco- 
nomic on the return of peace, and 
capital, which for a year or two 
might show the semblance of a de- 
cent yield, has then to be merci- 
lessly written down. Anyone who 
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will take the trouble to study share 
values of heavy industry between 
1914 and 1930 and can still hold 
that the directors and shareholders 
of such firms desire war as a busi- 
ness investment can only suppose 
that these gentlemen are singularly 
blind to their own interests. 

But there is a further argument 
to be considered which is treated 
with some respect by Professor 
Robbins and which goes roughly 
like this: Depressions are typical 
capitalist phenomena and depres- 
sions are periods which favor re- 
strictive legislation (tariffs, etc.), 
and such legislation tends to be the 
cause of international tension. 
There is thus a connection between 
such tension and the capitalist sys- 
tem. 

Apart from the fact that such 
restrictive legislation tends to be 
brought in, as Professor Robbins 
points out, quite as much through 
labor pressure as through that of 
so-called “vested interests,” there 
are other weaknesses in the argu- 
ment. Tariffs certainly are a fre- 
quent source of irritation, but I 
cannot call to mind any tariff which 
has seriously interfered with the 
pacific nature of international re- 
lations. 

One of the most formidable and 
one of the least defensible pieces of 
restrictive legislation was the Brit- 
ish Steel tariff. This tariff, which 
was introduced in 1932, attained at 
one time the fantastic figure of fifty 
per cent and it certainly did upset 
the Continental Steel Cartel. I sub- 
mit that in this case we had all the 
typical conditions for a “Capitalist 
War.” We had the most powerful 
industrial interests in each country 
split into two groups furiously 
competing against one another for 
profit. If ever this type of conflict 
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led to war this was surely the occa- 
sion when war should have even- 
tuated. 

But in point of fact nobody 
dreamed of going to war. After a 
certain amount of diplomatic 
thrust and parry both sides settled 
down to a highly profitable gentle- 
man’s agreement which continued 
to operate to the satisfaction of 
everybody (except the poor con- 
sumer) right up to the outbreak of 
the present conflict. 

When, however, we come to the 
great slump and to the continua- 
tion and intensification of the im- 
migration restrictions which re- 
sulted from it, we are dealing with 
something on rather a larger scale. 
The continuation of the immigra- 
tion restrictions certainly did cre- 
ate in Europe a situation which was 
essentially unstable. The slump 
produced in Germany masses of un- 
employed and Hitler most certainly 
rose to power by capitalizing this 
enormous volume of discontent. 

But when we have said that we 
have said about all there is to say. 
Once Hitler had based his power on 
this special kind of foundation 
there was no compelling reason 
why he should use it in the way he 
has used it rather than in some 
totally different manner. That is 
to say though a special sort of 
dictatorship derives from a special 
kind of economic condition which 
in its turn may be regarded as a 
direct result of the capitalist order 
there is no essential connection be- 
tween this special kind of dictator- 
ship and aggressive war. 

However, the opposite view is at 
the moment very common. It is 
very frequently held that Hitler’s 
National Socialism is inherently 
“capitalistic” and represents the 
form in which capitalism drives 
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forward by the dynamic of its own 
functional laws toward inevitable 
war. The argument has been very 
powerfully restated by Mr. John 
Strachey in his latest book A Pro- 
gramme for Progress and the argu- 
ment is broadly that the dictator 
finding himself under the dual 
necessity of finding employment for 
the masses and profits for the capi- 
talists can only do this by an enor- 
mous expansion of armament crea- 
tion. That this provides employ- 
ment is obvious, but the profits in 
the strict sense of the word can 
only be forthcoming out of the in- 
creased revenues resulting from a 
successful war. 

Now, I have a great respect for 
Mr. Strachey, but his theory seems 
to me to make no sense at all. As 
far as the creation of employment 
is concerned, exactly the same 
methods of finance, which are be- 
ing used to facilitate the creation 
of armaments, could equally well 
be used for the creation of various 
types of durable and other con- 
sumer goods which would have 
raised enormously the standard of 
life of the German masses. I should 
have thought that if Hitler was 
merely seeking a consolidation of 
his personal power that this was 
the most effective means of consoli- 
dating it. Quite possibly the capi- 
talists would not have made large 
profits and accumulated a huge sur- 
plus for investment; a surplus that 
would in the circumstances be quite 
useless, but they would have re- 
tained large spending incomes and 
would surely have realized, if they 
had been men of any sense at all, 
that the alternative thus offered to 
them was infinitely preferable from 
a business point of view than the 
alternative by which they are actu- 
ally confronted. 
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Let us for a moment consider this 
huge armament investment from a 
business point of view and through 
the eyes of the German capitalist 
as he exists in Mr. Strachey’s imagi- 
nation. If the war lasts several 
years Germany’s whole war expen- 
diture will certainly not be much 
less than a hundred billion dollars. 

If we take this huge expenditure 
as a pierce of productive invest- 
ment what return should we nor- 
mally expect on it? Surely having 
regard to the enormous element of 
risk and to the fact that the expen- 
diture is not reflected in any per- 
manently valuable assets a return 
of ten per cent would from the 
business point of view be consid- 
ered very inadequate indeed. Yet 
even a modest ten per cent would 
mean that Germany expected an in- 
crease in real income equivalent to 
ten billion dollars a year which by 
some magic she will extract from 
the territories which her arms have 
devastated or from the disorganized 
residuum of her defeated enemy’s 
trade. No sane business man would 
treat such an idea as anything but 
the most fantastic of wildcat propo- 
sitions and considering the fact that 
the risk of total bankruptcy was in- 
volved as a wildcat proposition 
that was not even particularly 
seductive.* 


sIt may with some justice be objected that 
I should not speak as though the whole cost 
of the war were to be reckoned as an invest- 
ment since part of this cost is borne by tax- 
ing wage earners who are mere pawns in the 
game. I should, it might be argued, confine 
myself to that portion which is paid for by 
voluntary savings or by special taxes which 
limit the spending income of the well-to-do, 
since it is for the benefit of the latter that 
the whole process of arming and making war 
is supposed to take place. I will quite gladly 
accept this restriction and only treat half of 
the cost of the war as an investment. This 
would mean an investment of fifty billion 
dollars and the expectation of a return of five 
billion dollars per annum—which is really 
quite as meaningless and quite as fantastic as 
ten billion dollars per annum. 
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The whole theory has no relation 
to reality. The fact is that the pecu- 
liar kind of collectivist despotism 
that has arisen in Germany is one 
thing, and that the considerations 
of policy which impelled Germany 
to invade Poland, for example, are 
another. You may if you desire call 
the first an offshoot of Capitalism in 
decay, but that does not prove that 
there is a connection between Capi- 
talism and the second. It does not 
prove in the very least that this par- 
ticular kind of aggression has any- 
thing to do with economic causes 
as these are usually conceived. The 
fact that such a despotism may be a 
useful instrument for dragooning a 
nation into war, if it is so desired, 
does not, of course, affect the argu- 
ment. It is the cause of the war and 
not the cause of the despotism that 
matters. 

It is highly improbable that even 
in the mind of the aggressor the 
fruits of victory are ever in any way 
computed in monetary terms. In 
so far as we can give a sort of com- 
mon denominator of war causes it 
would be reasonably correct to say 
that they arise chiefly from a de- 
sire for security. The aggressor 
says to himself, “I must take this 
piece of territory because if I do 
not take it the man power and re- 
sources of my rivals may be 
strengthened.” Why the rivals of 
the aggressor should in the aggres- 
sor’s opinion, ever become a danger 
to him and why, as a consequence 
of this, he should object to their 
resources and man power being 
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strengthened is always a little diffi- 
cult to understand. Presumably, 
although the aggressor himself 
would be too sensible to wage an 
expensive war for investment rea- 
sons, he can never be sure that 
other people will be endowed with 
a similar perspicacity. War may be 
bad business, but then there are 
bad business men. 

I have spoken of the tendency 
of the people of a successful ag- 
gressor state to monopolize the 
white-collar jobs at the expense of 
the vanquished. No doubt many 
Germans who would otherwise have 
been nobodies now enjoy positions 
of prestige and power in the sub- 
jugated territories. Yet though this 
circumstance is undoubtedly most 
agreeable to men of a certain type, 
it would be wildly false to say that 
wars are made to satisfy this par- 
ticular craving. 

Yet if it is not sheer lust of 
power that is the prime motive, still 
less is it greed of monetary gain. 
Poor Shylock has much to answer 
for in our modern world, and in the 
fullness of time no doubt God will 
demand his answer. But that is no 
reason for blaming him for things 
of which he is not only innocent, 
but which he detests, and ascribing 
to him the peculiar vices of Gen- 
ghis Khan. Wars are not made in 
the counting-house, nor are they 
the peculiar product of Capitalism. 
Older demons and more potent 
demons are here at work, namely 
the eternal spirits of suspicion, dis- 
trust and fear. 








GOD’S AFTERTHOUGHT 


By ELeANoR DOWNING 


HE author of Genesis could see 

nothing smaller than a tree. 
Thrice in his account of Eden he 
mentions trees, “fair to behold and 
pleasant to eat of”; but there is not 
a single flower in his paradise of 
pleasure. One begins to sympa- 
thize with Eve’s restlessness, with 
her sense of the incompleteness of 
human life. 

But perhaps the Pentateuchal au- 
thor’s eyes were at fault. The habit 
of cosmic vision may induce my- 
opia. Surely, had he looked more 


closely, he would have seen what 
even the pagans saw lighting their 
pale Elysium: the gold of asphodel 


scattered through the grass. He 
would have seen the twinkle of ar- 
butus, trailing over moss. Along 
the banks of the river that watered 
Paradise and joyously flowed forth 
to the four quarters of the earth, 
he would have beheld tangles of 
forget-me-nots—blue, like the eyes 
of the Second Eve—and along the 
pathway where God walked of an 
afternoon, the silver-white of lilies 
and the flame of crimson roses. 
Besides, what would the paradisic 
bees have done without flowers; 
and the humming birds, without a 
trumpet vine, scarlet and lacquered 
green? 

Or perhaps—just perhaps — 
Moses was scientifically accurate in 
his account of a flowerless Eden. 
Flowers may be God’s afterthought. 
When He sent a shivering Adam 
and Eve out through the gates, into 
the wilderness of their own mak- 
ing, He may have had pity on their 


plight and, while they slept wearied 
and disheartened, dispatched an an- 
gel to scatter field flowers about 
them in the grass. And Eve, 
awakening to the glint of sunlight 
on poppies and cornflowers, may 
have nudged drowsy Adam into 
wakefulness. 

“Look, Adam!” she may have ex- 
claimed, “This isn’t Paradise; but 
at least it’s not all thorns and this- 
tles,” and then, with mingled wist- 
fulness and hope, “let’s make the 
best of it.” 

And we have gone on making the 
best of it ever since. 

May God be praised for His after- 
thought! A flowerless world would 
be worse than a flowerless Eden. 
Childhood without its dandelions 
and buttercups, youth without its 
roses and lilacs are unimaginable. 
The country bereft of flowers—a 
uniformity of greenness, unrelieved 
by the multi-colored pattern of 
phlox and hollyhock, of petunias, 
goldenrod and asters would be 
merely a place in which to seek 
relief from the heat, or to drive 
through at top speed—as, indeed, it 
has become to many. 

On a December night, beside the 
open fire or the sizzling radiator, 
I open the book that I began last 
summer and, somehow, failed to 
finish. From between the leaves 
slips the stalk of purple clover that 
I used for a marker; and, sudden- 
ly, the tapping of icy fingers on the 
windowpane has ceased, and, book 
in hand, I am far away, stretched 
full length on a sunny hillside, with 
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the scent of clover and sun-warmed 
earth in my nostrils. In and out of 
the stone wall beside me darts a 
chipmunk, dapper and inquisitive; 
the shadows of clouds trail over 
meadow-grass; the speedwell-blue 
of the sky is reflected in the glim- 
mer of blue lake beyond the maples. 

The book drops from my indo- 
lent fingers—Ah! it has dropped, 
not on the short, tussocky grass of 
the meadow, but on the velour car- 
pet. I am back again in the arm- 
chair, with the dessicated clover 
blossom in my fingers and the wind 
shrieking, like a police siren, down 
the street. The clover petals scat- 
ter, and the dream is done. But 
how potent those frail petals, which, 
even in dissolution, may shift the 
seasons, obliterate space, and sum- 
mon beauty where man has built a 
prison to shut beauty out. 

Yet even the city has its flowers. 


In city parks flowers are no longer 
marshaled, made to stand erect, 


taught the goosestep. No longer 
does one have to pity them, as one 
does the prisoned kittens and pup- 
pies in pet shop windows. With 
some success, we are learning to 
ape nature. We now have our 
Daffodil Sunday—as do Londoners, 
who, for a threepenny bus ride to 
Kew Gardens, may have, in ex- 
change, all the gold of the Orient. 
Ankle-deep in grass, with daffodils 
a-flutter, singly and in groups, or 
dancing in fairy rings about the 
trees, we may forget for a moment 
that skyscrapers peer at us over the 
treetops, and that cars are honking 
and whizzing by, not a block away. 
Later, perhaps, roses replace the 
daffodils; and again we are charmed 
by the illusion of not being where 
we are. But valiantly as park com- 
missioners and municipal garden- 
ers may seek to create this illusion, 
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the flowers, as summer wears on, 
become anemic and dust - laden; 
gasoline takes its toll of elm and 
maple leaves, and the skyscrapers 
dominate the scene. 

Of course, there are always the 
florist’s windows. I have only two 
dollars in my purse, but I must stop 
and look: the flowers are too rav- 
ishing to pass. The orchids, yellow 
and mauve, are like Venetian glass; 
the gardenias like delicately carved 
ivory; the pansies like Geneva en- 
amel. In the background, are clus- 
tered chrysanthemums against red 
oak leaves; some China white, some 
yellow and wine red; all with petals 
tightly curled—as I wish my hair 
would curl. Spellbound, I breathe, 
“How exquisite!” Yet I feel that 
these are not flowers, after all, but 
clever imitations, too perfect to be 
real; too much a part of a carefully 
composed scene to feel quite at 
home pinned to my last year’s eve- 
ning frock or adorning my living 
room table, with its piles of dog- 
eared magazines. The two dollars 
in my handbag are safe, and I pass 
on. 

After all, it is the street flowers 
that are sweetest in the city. Be- 
fore we are aware of spring’s ap- 
proach, a vendor’s tray full of vio- 
lets brings us the glad news. Then 
come baskets full of daffodils and 
tulips and pussy willows. Andrew, 
who all winter has stood on the 
cold corner, hands in pockets, look- 
ing more forlorn than his snow- 
sprinkled flowers, holds forth en- 
ticingly a bunch of lilacs, and smiles 
radiantly. The lilacs droop a lit- 
tle, but they give forth a faint, 
frightened perfume. I must rescue 
them, and bring them home. In 
the sun on my windowsill, their 
drooping heads will lift, and I shall 
not have to apologize to them for 
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the glass pitcher which has been 
impressed into service since I broke 
the vase Aunt Ellen gave me for 
Christmas. 

But best of all, I think, are the 
subway flowers. Every day, tired 
and hungry, knowing that my hat 
is unfashionably straight, my shoe- 
lace coming untied, and that twenty 
uncorrected themes rest in my 
briefcase, I wait on the subway 
platform for the train that will 
carry me home. Hollow reverbera- 
tions echo through the tunnel. On 
the walls are garish advertisements 
of tooth paste and breakfast foods. 
Chewing gum machines deck the 
pillars. On the newsstand is more 
gum, alternating with chocolate 
bars, tootsie rolls, and salted pea- 
nuts; and at the other end are 
headlines that announce, “Three 
British freighters sunk by sub- 
marines.” Disheartened, I turn my 


back sharply, to be greeted by a 


miniature dust-storm from _ the 
ridge of dirt which the porter is 
maneuvering down the platform. 
Life is at low ebb, and I begin to 
understand the victims who “fall or 
jump” in front of subway trains. 
Then, suddenly, I remember the 
flower man. He has just arrived, 
and is unpacking his baskets. His 
green crockery vases are ranged on 
the floor, filled with fresh water, 
awaiting the roses, gladioli and 
ferns that will transform this dark 
corner of the realm of Dis into a 
vista of “Tempe or the dales of Ar- 
cady.” Having filled the vases, he 
sets them proudly on the table and 
on the shelves above it. He turns 
the vases this way and that, ar- 
ranging the flowers with deft 
fingers. I stand shyly at a distance, 
for I know that purchase will bring 
disillusion. Like ancient belles who 
seek the flattery of candlelight, 
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these blossoms best reveal their 
charms in the dim underworld radi- 
ance of blurred bulbs. Their beauty 
is the beauty of moth-wings that 
will not bear touching, or it dies. 
But how lovely they are, these 
ghosts of flowers, these pale me- 
mentos of an upper world, where 
are sunlight, and fresh breezes, and 
birds singing! My heart beats high 
again, and the loosening shoe-string 
is forgotten. 


If subway flowers are sweet, the 
flowers of reminiscence are sweeter 
still; and these have tints that will 
never fade, petals that cannot 
shrivel or fall. When I was a very 
little girl and was taken to town 
periodically for refurbishing, I used 
to spend my time on the train nose 
glued to windowpane—looking for 
puppies, “puthy” cats, and flowers 
in back yards. Somewhere along 
the route there was a slimy green 
pond, bordered by pink marsh 
flowers. When I saw it I would 
cry out with joy, “Oh Mother, I 
want to pick some. Tell the man 
to stop the train,—just a minute, 
please.” 

“Not today, dear,” Mother would 
temporize; “we have too much 
shopping to do.” Then, as tears 
threatened, “When we get to New 
York we'll look for pink water lilies 
in a florist shop.” But when we ar- 
rived, pink water lilies were for- 
gotten, Neapolitan ice cream having 
become, momentarily, more im- 
portant. 

On the way home, however, I 
would remember; and Mother 
would have to tell me all over again 
about the pale pink water lilies she 
had seen at the flower show—pink, 
with gold centers and jade green 
stems. I would close my eyes to 
see them, and hold my breath. 
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“Shall I really find them, some 
day?” I would ask. 

“Yes, you will surely find them.” 

“And shall I have some in my 
garden?” 

“Some day, perhaps.” 

Years, later, I saw in a florist’s 
window a cluster of pink water 
lilies; but I was not brave enough 
to buy them, or even to look at 
them. I wanted, not these delicate 
earthly blooms, but the celestial 
water lilies—stars dipped in sun- 
set-—that I had dreamed of at the 
age of five. 

Next in the category of flower 
revelation came daisies. Can you 
ever forget the first daisy field of 
your childhood? To me it gave an 
initial glimpse of the pearly gates 
flung wide. Scattered clumps of 
daisies I had seen, but never a field 
white with daisies: daisies waist- 
high, through which you might run, 
as you did through the surf at Cape 
May, leaving no trace behind you. 

“There must be a hundred mil- 
lion of them!” I would exclaim; 
“more than the stars.” 

““Continuous as the stars that 
shine,’” quoted Cousin Etta; “but 
they aren’t any good. You’d know, 
if it were your farm.” 

“Oh, Cousin Etta, they are, they 
are,” I insisted. 

But Cousin Etta was adamant. 

And when, an hour later, I saw 
the lambs, Nip and Tuck, and Jen- 
nie, the pigeon, who perched on 
Cousin Etta’s shoulder, and the 
baby turkeys, who felt like the 
pompoms on my bedroom slippers, 
I knew that grown-ups must be 
stupid. For they preferred living 
in cities, or in suburbs, with stucco 
houses and Japanese maples. Even 
Cousin Etta, who had all that heart 
could desire, grumbled about poor 
crops and the laziness of the help. 
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That night, as I mumbled sleep- 
ily the “Salve Regina,” 1 inserted 
hastily after “this valley of tears,” 
“It isn’t: not if you have a farm 
with a daisy field. Some day I'll 
buy one.” 

I began diligently saving nickels 
in my red, white and blue bank, 
with the picture of President Mc- 
Kinley; but the daisy field never 
materialized. 

We did, however, move next to 
a violet field, and that was almost 
as good. With the last warm days 
of March, the new green of the 
violet leaves uncurled, and a few 
tightly furled violet buds pushed 
up through last year’s debris of 
twigs and leaves. Ten days later, 
the field was a riot of purple. Pools 
of purple lay everywhere, and one 
might pick for hours and leave the 
pools untouched. On every bed- 
room bureau I deposited bunches of 
violets (for which nickels, though 
not solicited, were welcome); my 
altar, with the Infant of Prague, 
was a veritable violet bed. 

When April came, my family 
heaved a sigh of relief, for I would 
be safe and silent, for hours, in the 
violet field, the sun beating down 
on my neck, my fingers busy among 
the brittle stems. 

As I picked, I would chirrup 
softly to the mother robin in her 
nest, built low—perilously low—in 
the wild cherry tree, and, unafraid, 
she would watch me, with black, 
beady eyes. One day, there were 
scattered shell-fragments on the 
ground, blue-green, like the early 
morning sky. Enraptured, I col- 
lected the fragments carefully, and 
standing on tiptoe, peered into the 
nest. There were four fledglings, 
naked and scrawny, with long 
necks and large yellow bills, ex- 
pectantly open. 
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“Mama will come,” I assured 
them; and she did, with an excited 
flurry of wings. 

Daily I watched them, till the 
downy feathers appeared and the 
black eyes sought me with recog- 
nition. Then came a night of 
wind, when the garden gate creaked 
and the shrubs and trees lashed 
against the house. The next morn- 
ing dawned, clear and fair, with a 
promise of summer in the air. Wild 
with delight, I donned a short- 
sleeved gingham dress and ran out 
into the field. Beneath the tree lay 
four little limp forms and above 
them, on a low branch, swung the 
overturned nest. Beside it the 


mother bird chirped desolately. I 
picked up the tiny gray bodies; 
they were cold to the touch. Then 
suddenly I knew that grown-ups 
were right: life was a valley of 


tears. 

“They are dead, dead,” I sobbed, 
as I ran with them into the house. 

Gently my nurse took them from 
me. “No,” she said, “not really 
dead; they are singing to the Infant 
Jesus in heaven. We'll bury them 
under the violets, you and I.” 

And we did,—wrapped in my 
new lace handkerchief, and coffined 
in a Huyler peppermint box, exact- 
ly the shade of the egg-shell in 
which their mother had warmed 
them into life. 

“Now pick me a nice bunch of 
violets,” urged Céleste. 

But the violet field had lost its 
charm. There had “passed away a 
glory from the earth.” First sor- 
row, like first love, wakes the 
world anew. Somewhere under 
the leaves lingers the serpent. 
Beauty is a thing to be snatched 
timorously, held tightly, lest it dis- 
solve—Beauty “whose hand is ever 
at his lips, bidding adieu.” 
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So it was that, fearful yet deter- 
mined, I hunted for wild cyclamens 
in Switzerland. Beyond the pen- 
sion gardens lay the summer 
house; and from there, the hill 
tumbled down through tangled un- 
dergrowth to the shallow Arve, 
glancing along the valley. Down 
the acclivity I would venture, one 
step at a time, fearing garter 
snakes, hating the slosh of mud un- 
der my sneakers, searching among 
the leaves for the jaunty little 
flowers with their delicate perfume. 

But what joy when I detected a 
flash of mauve! And what a thrill 
of accomplishment when the bunch, 
with its fringe of dark leaves, was 
complete. 

Yes, this was better—better even 
than the first wonder of the daisies; 
than the violet field before the wind 
had shaken down the nest. I had 
snatched beauty perilously, from a 
dark place; and it was mine. 

If you are a woman, there was 
at least one period in your life when 
flowers spoke a language not their 
own. At sixteen, you broke with 
excited fingers, the string on your 
first box of flowers. You lifted the 
lid, pushed aside the green, trans- 
parent paper, and saw — roses: 
bridesmaid’s roses and baby-breath, 
tied with a white gauze ribbon. But 
it was not flowers that you saw: it 
was your first corsage, to be worn 
at your first dance: it was Allan’s 
admiration tied up in the white rib- 
bon—which, later, with a sprig of 
baby-breath, you clipped into your 
memory book. 

But floral gifts may, in this 
bright season of life, bring bitter- 
ness, as well as rapture. Next 
month, at the Sewells’ dance, Doris 
is wearing Allan’s flowers (pink 
roses and sweet peas, tied with a 
silver ribbon); nicer than the ones 
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he sent you. Abruptly you leave 
the dance and cry into your pillow, 
until it is so wet that you have to 
change the pillowcase. 

Or you invite your three best 
friends to lunch, to see the gor- 
geous bunch of Parma violets, with 
a gardenia in the center, sent by 
one of your admirers. Every girl 
knows that the violets cost five dol- 
lars and the gardenia one dollar. It 
must be a serious affair. Between 
the sips of consommé, Lisbeth, 
May and Betty eye you with envy 
and curiosity; for, of course, you 
“keep them guessing.” Not for the 
world would you let them know 
that it was Russell who sent you 
the violets. For Russell stutters 
and has only just put on long 
trousers. Russell is anathema, with 
your “bunch.” Mother and Dad 


have been pledged to silence, and 
Bobby doesn’t know. But Bobby 


has retrieved Russell’s card from 
the scrap basket; and when the 
fever of curiosity is at its height; 
when Betty has just exclaimed, 
“You are a lucky girl! Has he a 
yacht?” Bobby holds up the card 
in triumph and shouts, “Russell 
sent ’em! Russell sent ’em—only 
Kid Russell!” 

As you collapse in tears, Dad 
guffaws unkindly, and even 
Bobby’s penitent, sticky kiss is ab- 
horrent. You are disgraced for 
life; you will ask Mother to take 
you abroad, so that you may never 
see any of your friends again. 

There comes a day when flowers 
speak a deeper language than that 
of vanity; when the gentians you 
and Chris picked together in the 
wood or the crumpled edelweiss he 
sent you in his letter from Zermatt 
are more precious than all the 
flowers at Thorley’s. 

But, gradually, as love teaches 
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you the lessons of life, bitter or 
sweet, reality returns, and flowers 
are flowers again. 

Out in the garden, you cut pan- 
sies for the dining room; and, as 
you lay them in your basket, you 
stroke their velvet petals lovingly. 
Between borders of sweet William, 
candytuft, and dusty miller, you 
pass on to the nasturtium bed. Be- 
yond the box hedge are the roses 
and larkspur. As the brittle nas- 
turtium stems snap between your 
fingers, you breathe in the rich 
fragrance of heliotrope. A_bur- 
nished green beetle scurries 
through the grass; a tawny, jet- 
streaked butterfly flutters indolent- 
ly by. Perhaps you wonder—as I 
wondered, long ago—how you could 
ever live without a garden. 

Life answers many questions. It 
has taught us who were young yes- 
terday to live without gardens; to 
live without many things that made 
the life we knew. 

When I said good-by to my gar- 
den, it was spring, and I was 
twenty-one. The lilacs were in 
bloom; the yellow tulips were 
dropping their petals; and the 
hard green buds on the rosebushes 
were tipped with pink. I would 
never see my rosebuds bloom, and 
I knew that never again should I 
have a garden. 

“You will have one of your very 
own, one day,” my mother prom- 
ised. 

But I knew that I was saying 
good-by to a brightness that would 
never come again, as one says 
good-by to youth. 

Last night as I watered the hya- 
cinths on my windowsill, I thought 
of my garden. Is someone else 
tending it? Is it withered and deso- 
late? Not withered: of that I am 
sure, for it belongs to the category 
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of things imperishable. I fall 
asleep with its fragrance breathing 
through my memory. Sometimes, 
in dreams, I creep to my garden 
gate and look in. But I am afraid 
to enter. Some day, when “the 


black bat, night, has flown,” I shall 
lift the latch and step boldly out 
into my garden, with the morning 
sun on the new rogebuds—just as 
I left it when I was twenty-one. 


No, not quite as I left it, for be- 
yond the garden there will be a 
violet field, with a mother robin 
perched on a swaying branch, 
chirping to her nestlings. And in 
the midst of my garden will be 
something that was never there: 
not the tree of life, guarded by 
cherubim, but a pool, cool and green 
and deep, with pink water lilies 
floating on its surface. 


TO A YOUNG POET FROM ONE GROWING OLD 


By EpitnH Tatum 


6¢ A WILD hunt over meadow, brake and hill, 
As hounds in chase of beauty,” say you so? 
Unto your youth, my friend, I answer “No!” 
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For those who would see beauty must be still, 
And let the silence in secluded nook 

Speak to their souls, emptied of sordid things, 
While folded lie imaginations wings; 

Then in some breathless moment while they look, 
This long-desired beauty will go by. 

Think not to rise and give her eager chase. 
Content yourself that you have seen her face 
And heard her voice, who came elusively. 
Dream not her varied essence to possess. 
Though you have heard her distant bugle call, 
No need to scramble over hedge and wall, 

For beauty holds aloof from man’s caress. 
But those who wait with patience, sun or rain, 
And see her many forms made manifest 

Have had of all life’s gifts the rarest, best, 

No fleeting moment can be dull again. 
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THE SIN OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


By Tuomas F. DoyLe 


[’ is always timely to talk of the 
Jews and their problems, for, as 
Einstein has said, “anti-Semitism 
as a psychological phenomenon will 
always be with us so long as Jews 
and non-Jews are thrown together.” 
In the summer of 1939, when the 
Jewish persecution in Germany as- 
sumed peak proportions, the back- 
wash of intolerance threatened to 
sweep America. Preoccupation with 
the war in Europe and a universal, 
if tardy sympathy for the de-na- 
tionalized and harassed Jews 
served, however, to avert a threat- 
ened flowering of anti-Semitism in 
this country. The danger, never- 
theless, although less immediate, 
still hovers over the head of Ameri- 
can Jewry, to judge by the per- 
sistence and extent of hate-inspired 
propaganda, and no man can fore- 
tell when or with what grievous 
consequences the Damoclean sword 
may fall. In a more or less re- 
strained form, anti-Semitism has 
long existed in the United States, 
so that to discuss the position of 
the Jew and the Christian attitude 
toward him is not only in order, 
but, from a moral viewpoint, ex- 
ceptionally so. The Jew needs to 
be defended, not merely from accu- 
sations grounded in falsehood, but 
from the glut of shibboleths that 
perennially surrounds him. 

It may seem offensive to suggest 
that in building up a defense 
around the Jews Catholics should 
be advised not to associate them- 
selves, even mentally, with pagan 
forces aligned against Judaism, but 


it would be emulating the ostrich 
to deny that many Catholics have 
been or are likely to be swept into 
movements to penalize or oppress 
the Jewish minority. Even as a 
matter of spiritual inventory, it is 
always profitable for Catholics, in- 
dividually, to ask themselves how 
they stand on the Jewish question. 
There are minor manifestations of 
anti-Semitism to which it is not 
difficult for ordinary conscientious 
persons to become associated. If 
subterranean anti-Semitism were to 
emerge into the open, no Catholic 
could justly maintain an attitude of 
aloofness or unconcern. As the 
late Heywood Broun put it, “There 
are no caves in which men can hide 
when their fellows cry out in 
agony.” 

Since Apion wrote his “Treatise 
against the Jews,” that mischievous 
bible of anti-Semitism, the Jew has 
remained an enigma not only to his 
enemies, but at times, also, to his 
friends. He has groped his way 
from the ruins of his ravaged Tem- 
ple through a fog of myth and 
slander that still obscures him in 
the eyes of his fellow men. Mi- 
grating from city to city, from 
country to country, his path has 
crossed, but never merged into the 
highway of European civilization. 
Because he has been a stranger he 
has been feared, and because he 
has known fear himself he has been 
content to remain unknown. In 
his isolation he has continued to be 
misunderstood, to be misrepresent- 
ed, pillaged and oppressed. His 
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blood has been spilled in unjust 
atonement for the death of the 
Crucified, whose cry for mercy has 
been drowned in tumults of fanati- 
cism and hatred. 

The miracle is not that the Jew 
has survived, but that in his sur- 
vival he has not been able to im- 
press upon the minds of his ene- 
mies the obvious secret of his re- 
siliency. Perhaps being blinded 
with the lust for blood and pillage, 
his Christian tormentors, defiant of 
Church and Pope, did not realize 
that the thousands they martyred 
would be replaced by the tens of 
thousands. Certainly they did not 
realize what a frightful indictment 
history would write nor how muf- 
fled would seem the voice of the 
Prince of Peace pleading above the 
endless cries of those whose race 
was His race and in whose Temple 
He had stood. The oldest inscrip- 
tion that mentions the Jew is found 
on a monument built by an Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, who boasted that he 
had exterminated Israel and left 
none to survive. But the Jew has 
survived, and, surviving, has be- 
come an obsession to his persecu- 
tors and a challenge to mankind. 

It is important to insist that anti- 
Semitism can exist even among 
cultured and disciplined groups, 
among which no hand would be 
raised to inflict actual physical 
harm on the Jews. Many other- 
wise blameless Catholics betray at 
times a tendency to disparage the 
Jews and to accept without ques- 
tion every fresh calumny directed 
against them. Too seldom is the 
voice of the Gentile raised to de- 
fend the slandered Jew in his midst. 
It is rather his custom to listen to 
and propagate the sly anecdotes, 
the vague accusations, that, harm- 
less enough in themselves, tend in 


the aggregate to give undue depth 
and bitterness to the wells of dis- 
trust that might have dried up if 
exposed to the sunshine of healthy, 
honest scrutiny. The drippings of 
poisonous propaganda in undis- 
criminating minds soon enough 
form a calcifying shell to imprison 
the natural virtues of kindliness 
and goodwill. To minds so affect- 
ed, it becomes an easy matter to 
justify penalties imposed on an un- 
popular minority. We saw proof 
of this when the storm of Nazi bru- 
tality broke over the German Jews, 
a small, thoroughly assimulated 
group, to whose defense their fel- 
low-citizens might quickly have 
gathered had they not so complete- 
ly and unthinkingly absorbed the 
anti-Semitic doctrines dissemi- 
nated by Nazism. It may have been 
fear that restrained the Christian 
from extending the hand of friend- 
ship to the oppressed Jew, but even 
admitting the existence of an un- 
opposable dictatorship, we are still 
humbled by the reflection that the 
citizens of a great and cultured na- 
tion, nominally Christian, should 
have exhibited such apparent in- 
difference toward the persecution of 
the undeserving. Throughout the 
rest of the world the general reac- 
tion was one of pity and sorrow, 
but there was no concerted attempt 
even at a moral _ intervention. 
Worse than that, there existed 
among many Christians a rather 
smug acceptance of Hitlerian se- 
verity. The anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda so assiduously scattered had 
brought about the desired result. 
Men thought, “Well, they’re get- 
ting what they deserve. You have 
to keep the Jews down, or they’ll 
grab everything worth having.” In 
the minds of upright Catholics such 
ideas often stirred vaguely but per- 
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sistently until, when persecution 
had reached its flood, the truth, 
naked and terrible, shocked them 
into belated realization of their 
error. How many remain who 
have still to waken from the spell 
of mass-hatred is not to be ascer- 
tained. It is to be feared, however, 
that an appreciable number of 
Catholics have yet to cleanse their 
minds of racial and religious in- 
tolerance. 

To such the words of the pious 
and brilliant Pope Pius XI., com- 
menting upon the words of the 
Canon of the Mass, sacrificium Pa- 
triarchae nostri Abrahae, may 
profitably be recalled. “Notice,” he 
declared, “that Abraham is called 
our patriarch, our ancestor. Anti- 
Semitism is incompatible with the 
thought and sublime reality ex- 
pressed in the text. It is a move- 
ment in which we Christians can 
have no part whatsoever. Anti- 
Semitism is unacceptable. Spiritu- 
ally we are Semites.” 

The affinity between Judaism 
and Christianity is recognized by 
Germany’s arch-enemy of both. He 
has linked Catholicism with “sub- 
versive” Judaism and called them 
“national enemies” to be “liqui- 
dated” in the Fatherland. Pagan- 
ized Nazis have depicted Christ in 
caricature as having “a face with 
a hooked nose, hanging lips, pierc- 
ing black eyes, and woolly hair.” 
We deplore the sacrilegious insult, 
but we do not deny the truth of 
Christ’s racial origin. His mother, 
too, was of the race so thoroughly 
despised by the modern enemies of 
religion. So were St. Peter, the 
first Pope, and all of the Apostles. 
So, too, was St. Paul, the Vessel of 
Election. Indeed, so thoroughly 
was the early Church Jewish in 
outlook and membership that it re- 
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quired a vision from God to per- 
suade St. Peter to admit the Gen- 
tiles. 

Nearly seven hundred years ago, 
when the living Jewish generation 
was presented to the simple-mind- 
ed people as torturers and mur- 
derers of Jesus and accusations of 
ritual murders revived, Pope Inno- 
cent IV., in a bull addressed to the 
bishops of France and Germany, 
condemned anti-Semitism in words 
that are singularly appropriate to- 
day. He condemned those who 
“falsely devised certain godless 
plans against the Jews, unjustly de- 
priving them by force of their prop- 
erty and appropriating it them- 
selves.” “They ascribe,” says this 
forthright condemnation, “every 
murder, wherever it happens to oc- 
cur, to the Jews. And on the 
ground of this and other fabrica- 
tions, they are filled with rage 
against them, rob them of their pos- 
sessions without any formal accu- 
sation, without confession, and 
without legal trial and conviction, 
contrary to the privileges granted 
them by the Apostolic See. . . . They 
oppress the Jews by starvation, by 
imprisonment, and by tortures and 
suffering.” Declaring that the Jews 
are in a worse plight, although un- 
der the rule of Christian princes, 
than when their ancestors were in 
the land of the Pharaohs, the sov- 
ereign pontiff ended with this chal- 
lenging and still timely admoni- 
tion: “We ordain that ye behave 
toward them in a friendly and kind 
manner. Whenever any unjust at- 
tacks upon them come under your 
notice, redress their injuries and 
do not suffer them to be visited in 
the future by similar tribulations.” 


Foreign observers have comment- 
ed at various times on the Ameri- 
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can penchant for associations of 
every kind. Thousands of unions, 
fraternities, lodges, and clubs are 
listed in the political and social 
catalogue. It is all part of the hu- 
man propensity to spread ideas and 
to secure cohesion of interests. If, 
in most cases, it is admitted that 
such groupings of individuals un- 
der national or local labels are in- 
spired by worthy motives, it must 
also be conceded—and deplored— 
that this tendency toward the for- 
mation of associations often results 
in the perpetuation of doctrines and 
activities that, though permitted 
under the Constitution, are neither 
ethical nor politically wise. Many 


organizations exist in which anti- 
Semitism is openly or covertly 
propagated. The pity is that among 
the memberships of these organiza- 
tions are sprinklings of Catholics 
who give rise to no little scandal, 


and to whom a word of friendly 
warning and advice should not be 
out of place. The organizations to 
which they have given allegiance, 
like the Pharisees mentioned in St. 
Luke, are, for all their pretentious 
Americanism, “full of rapine and 
iniquity.” Only the blind, 
apostate, or the conscienceless 
Catholic is to be found enrolled in 
them. 

A grave menace to the nation’s 
internal unity exists in these agen- 
cies of intolerance, but a more dan- 
gerous and perhaps more extensive 
threat exists in the anti-Semitic 
pamphleteer. He operates with a 
concentrated and deadly persistence 
that is more to be feared than any 
violent and quickly-spent outburst 
of fury. 

Among these pamphleteers is a 
gentleman who describes himself 
as a publicist-economist, a former 
newspaper man, who owes allegi- 
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ance to no Church, but is “a be- 
liever in  Christianity’s Golden 
Rule.” He states that he is not 
opposed to the Jews as a race or a 
nation, or as individuals, but for 
monetary, financial and political 
reasons. He calls his crusade a pa- 
triotic movement to end “Jewish 
anti-Americanism,” and, incident- 
ally, what he regards as the Jewish- 
inspired New Deal program. 
Among the titles of the pamphlets 
he has distributed at one to five 
cents a copy are: “Jews and Com- 
munism,” “Political Alienism Must 
Be Destroyed,” “Jersey Goes Jew- 
ish,” “Jews Fight Americaniza- 
tion,” “Hearst Fears Jew-Power,” 
“Treason to America?,” and “U. S. 
Invisible Government.” The mes- 
sage of these pamphlets is that Jew- 
ish leadership caused the depres- 
sion, that the Jews control the 
press, radio and screen, and that 
government is influenced by Jewish 
advisers. The language is precise 
and insistent, but the “facts” are 
distorted to fit the writer’s philoso- 
phy, which, in essence, seems to be 
that America belongs to everybody 
but the Jews. The extent of his 
antipathy toward the Jews may be 
gauged from the fact that among 
his publications is a review of the 
Protocols of Zion, which, in 1935, 
were stamped as a vicious lie and 
an impudent forgery by an impar- 
tial Swiss court. As a proof of the 
tragic consequences of such ma- 
licious propaganda, it should be re- 
membered by those who sometimes 
belittle the seriousness of such im- 
pious writings, that when the 
Protocols were published in Russia 
great masses of the peasants rose 
in vengeance against the “alien 
Jews,” tens of thousands of whom 
were massacred in recurrent po- 
groms. A bloody tribute, indeed, 
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to the power for evil that lies in 
the written falsehood. 

The gentleman whose mission I 
have set forth is as I have indi- 
cated, merely a representative of a 
numerous and articulate group of 
professional hate-breeders, who, 
under various guises, seek to influ- 
ence the popular mind. They un- 
derstand human psychology well 
enough to seize their pens when 
the times are hard and the masses, 
in desperation, are ready to vent 
their despair on the most conveni- 
ent scapegoat available. 


The charge made by anti-Semites 
that Jews exercise an undue eco- 
nomic influence in the United States 
is one calculated to arouse con- 
siderable resentment against them. 
The facts, however, are so obvious- 
ly to the contrary that one wonders 
why so much credence is given to 
statements of this nature. Is popu- 
lar antipathy toward the Jews so 
deep that it makes straight think- 
ing impossible? When the Nazis 
were beginning to confiscate Jewish 
possessions and to devise new eco- 
nomic shackles, an investigation 
was made into the status of the 
Jews in the United States by For- 
lune, an impartial non-Jewish 
magazine. The findings of the sur- 
vey were, briefly, that Jewish domi- 
nance in American industry was a 
pure myth and that the arguments 
of the anti-Semites in this country 
were based on nothing more tangi- 
ble than isolated and distorted data. 
Fortune showed that in banking 
the Jews occupy a very minor posi- 
tion and that in heavy industry 
their influence is still more negligi- 
ble. In the automobile industry the 
number of Jews occupying im- 
portant executive positions could 
be counted on the fingers of one 


hand. The coal, shipping, rubber 
and transportation industries were 
almost entirely non-Jewish. “A 
vast continent of heavy industry 
and finance may,” said Fortune, 
“be staked out in which Jewish 
participation is incidental or non- 
existent. . . . The Jews are so far 
from controlling the most charac- 
teristic of present-day American ac- 
tivities that they are hardly repre- 
sented in them at all.” 

In the light industries, Jewish 

representation is appreciable, but 
only in the clothing business is 
found the outstanding exception to 
the statement that Jewish industrial 
interests are generally in the mi- 
nority. The Jews control about 50 
per cent of the liquor business, ex- 
cepting the domestic wine industry, 
where their participation is slight. 
Even in retailing, the Jewish inter- 
est, although rather large in New 
York and other large cities, is, so 
far as the entire country is con- 
cerned, of minor importance. 
' The anti-Semites have made 
much of Jewish “control” of the 
newspaper and magazine fields, but 
here again their contentions do not 
stand up under scrutiny. - Accord- 
ing to the.Jnternational Yearbook 
of Editor and Publisher there are 
approximately 916 daily newspa- 
pers in 544 cities of over 15,000 
population. Of these only 33 news- 
papers, or 3% per cent, are owned 
or cgntrolled by Jews. One of 
these is The New York Times, prob- 
ably the most outstandingly impar- 
tial and reliable newspaper in the 
country.' As to general magazines, 
only three are classified as Jewish 
in control. In book publication, they 
are recent but unimportant com- 
petitors. Only in three important 
centers do the Jews dominate the 
job and trade printing plants. 
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In the nation’s agricultural life, 
the Jews have a representation of 
only one to thirty-six, as compared 
with non-Jews. Attempts to estab- 
lish colonies for Jews on the land 
have been singularly unsuccessful 
except near the big cities. 

Only in radio, the theater and the 
moving picture industry can any- 
thing like a plausible case be made 
to support anti-Semitic charges. 
Of the two national broadcasting 
chains, one is under Jewish control, 
and the other, though non-Jewish 
in management, is headed by a Jew. 
In the movie field, it is admitted 
that although the Jews do not hold 
a financial monopoly, they do have 
an almost complete control of the 
production of pictures. For some 


years the National Legion of De- 
cency has been keeping a watchful 
eye on Hollywood productions, but 
this scrutiny is not inspired by anti- 


Jewish sentiment. Even if the 
making of films was an exclusively 
non-Jewish enterprise, there would 
exist the same desire to check ten- 
dencies that deprave character and 
inculcate immoral beliefs and sen- 
timents. 

Attention is sometimes called to 
the great numbers of Jews found 
in the various professions. Com- 
plaint is heard frequently of Jews 
forging ahead in business at the ex- 
pense of Christian competitors. If 
the Jew succeeds in his profession, 
or in his business pursuits, such suc- 
cess cannot justly be converted into 
an argument against him. The Jew 
is no smarter than his Christian 
neighbor, but due to the environ- 
ment of ill-concealed resentment in 
which he exists, he is forced to ap- 
ply himself with more than ordi- 
nary diligence to the business of se- 
curing an economic foothold. His 
superior ability is generally ac- 
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quired at the cost of much seif. 
sacrifice, and to deny him the fruits 
of his effort is to place a penalty 
on ambition and perseverance and 
the dozen other attributes that 
characterize the successful member 
of professional or industrial groups. 
To assail the Jew who happens to 
be more successful than the Chris- 
tian is to admit the sin of envy, out 
of which a great deal of anti-Semi- 
tism springs. In a general sense 
this envy is baseless, for, though 
many Jews are rich and occupy im- 
portant positions in the economic 
world, nearly half of the Jewish 
people are not merely poor, but 
poor to the verge of actual want. 
Perhaps the most mischievous of 
current fallacies is the belief that 
political Communism is largely 
Jewish-inspired and Jewish-sup- 
ported. Here, again, the pamphle- 
teers argue against an overwhelm- 
ing weight of contradictory evi- 
dence. Communism has roots in 
Manichaeism, which originated in 
Persia, and in Hellenic Gnosticism. 
It can be found in the Republic of 
Plato, who was no lover of de- 
mocracy, and who advocated a com- 
munity in goods and women. In 
Biblical times and in early Christi- 
anity, communism of the noblest 
and most ethical nature is known 
to have prevailed. In the Bible we 
read: “Neither was there any 
among them that lacked; for as 
many as were possessors of land 
or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of things that were sold, 
and laid them down at the apostles’ 
feet; and distribution was made ac- 
cording to need.” Among heretical 
Christian sects we find the Wal- 
denses, the Albigenses and the 
Anabaptists adopting a communist 
form of life. Many of the Romans 
followed the communist ideas of 











the Stoic Zeno and some Roman 
writers are said to have found 
among the early Germans (page Mr. 
Hitler!) a society based on com- 
munism. In the United States 
communism has been practiced in 
many sectarian communities. In 
New York the Shakers, in Pennsyl- 
yania the Harmonists and in Ohio 
the Zoarites were typical of scores 
of groups which adopted a com- 
munist system before the Jews at- 
tained any degree of prominence 
in European life. These Utopian 
communities did not last long and 
by 1860 the movement had petered 
out. 

But what about modern Com- 
munism? ask the anti-Semites. 
What about Karl Marx, who was a 
Jew, and who is known as the apos- 
tle of that form of Communism in 
which force is regarded as neces- 
sary to overthrow the existing or- 
der, and which, as exemplified in 
Russia, has been built through mass 
murder and the extirpation of re- 
ligion? Well may the Jew counter 
query, what about the preachers of 
revolt who preceded or were con- 
temporary with Marx? The es- 
sence of the Marxian program is 
found in the cry of Baboeuf, the 
French revolutionist, “Let every- 
thing return to chaos, and from 
chaos let there rise a new and re- 
generated world.” The modern 
concept of communism is found in 
the writings of non-Jewish theorists 
whose influence helped to bring 
about the French Revolution. 
When Louis XVI., in his Temple 
prison, came across the works of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, he was 
moved to exclaim: “Those two men 
have destroyed France!” Among 
historians living in or close to the 
age of Marx were several outstand- 
ing non-Jews who stressed class- 
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consciousness — Augustin Thierry, 
Adolphe Thiers, Mignet, De Toc- 


queville and Macaulay. It would 
seem that though the accepted fa- 
ther of materialistic Communism 
was Jewish, his fellow travelers in 
the world of social thought, from 
whom he absorbed much, were de- 
cidedly not of the same race. 

To stress the argument against 
the supposed predilection of the 
Jews for Communism, it should be 
recalled that in the United States, 
where the Jewish population ap- 
proximates 4,500,000, there were, in 
1936, only 80,159 votes cast for the 
Communist candidate in the Presi- 
dential election. How many of this 
comparatively small minority were 
Jews is a matter of pure specula- 
tion. In other countries we note 
somewhat similar refutations of 
Jewish-supported Communism. 
There are very few Jews in Sweden, 
but in 1930 the Communists in that 
country numbered 18,000. In Ger- 
many, where, in 1930, there were 
570,000 Jews, a Communist vote of 
4,500,000 was registered. There are 
about a million Communists in 
France, where less than a quarter 
of a million of the inhabitants are 
Jews. In general, it is observed that 
in countries where Communism is 
fairly strong, the Jewish population 
is so small as to be almost negligi- 
ble. Russia excepted, Communists 
are numerically weakest where the 
Jewish population is comparatively 
large. The facts tend very com- 
pletely to refute the assertion that 
Judaism and Communism, rather 
than being natural bedfellows, are 
on poor speaking terms. Among 
scores of Jewish writers who have 
presented a powerful case against 
the Communism of Karl Marx are 
Alexander Berkman, Emma Gold- 
man, and the English Jew, Profes- 
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sor Harold J. Laski, whose work on 
Communism expresses the whole 
truth of Judaism’s as well as Chris- 
tianity’s aversion toward the mod- 
ern debased form of Communistic 
teaching. On the other hand, it 
would be easy to compile a list of 
at least sixty non-Jewish writers, 
English, French, Russian, German 
and American, who have propa- 
gated Communistic ideas. 


It is folly not to recognize that 
the Jew has made unique contribu- 
tions to the culture of the world, or 
to suggest that as a unit in many 
nations he cannot continue as a 
useful and indispensable force. The 
Jew loves life, has clung to it in 
spite of pogrom and oppression, 
and in his limited sphere he has 
nurtured a fine democracy. His be- 
lief in God has remained fixed and 
irradicable and in the long torture 
of the dispersion he has clung to his 
faith in the Messiah who was to re- 
deem his race. The shrinking hu- 
mility that has been associated with 
him is a mere defensive mask to 
hide his ‘pride from those who 
would reduce him to impotency. 
The false humility must go, but the 
pride is a birthright that no man 
should snatch from the race that 
bore Christ and out of which the 
Church was formed. 

In the centuries of their persecu- 
tion, the Jews were forced from the 
universities and their contributions 
to science and progress were as a 
consequence meager. But in 
periods of toleration, they have 
borne their full share of wealth to 
the storehouse of knowledge, and 
mankind is their debtor to no mean 
degree. 

Says the historian, W. E. H. 
Lecky: “They were the most skill- 
ful physicians and ablest financiers 


and among the most profound phi- 
losophers. While they were only 
second to the moderns in the culti- 
vation of natural science, they were 
also the chief interpreters to West- 
ern Europe of Arabian learning.” 
Among European Jews whom pos- 
terity acclaims we find such names 
as Benjamin Disraeli, Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, the Herschels, Lord 
Reading, ambassador and viceroy, 
Sir George Jessel, solicitor general 
of England in the first Gladstone 
administration; Baruch Spinoza 
and Joseph Israels, who came from 
Holland; Ehrlich, Wassermann, 
Heine, Mendelssohn, Offenbach, 
Rubenstein and Einstein, to men- 
tion but a few of Germany’s dis- 
tinguished scientists, musicians and 
scholars; Henri Dunant, founder of 
the International Red Cross, who 
was born in Switzerland; Georg 
Brandes, of Denmark, renowned lit- 
erary critic; Antokolsky, Mendeleef 
and David Lubin, founder of the 
International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, who came from 
Russia. 

The Jew stands high among the 
scientists and inventors in America. 
Two of the American recipients of 
Nobel Prizes were Jews. One is Dr. 
Karl Landsteiner, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. The second is Albert Mi- 
chelson, who has been described as 
“the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can physicists.” Dr. Simon Flex- 
ner is internationally known for his 
work in the field of infantile paraly- 
sis. Others that come to mind are 
Dr. Bela Schick, now of New York, 
who discovered the diphtheria anti- 
toxin; Dr. Carl Koller, ophthalmic 
surgeon, who introduced cocaine as 
a local anaesthetic; Dr. Milton 
Rosenau, director of the School of 
Public Health of Harvard Univer- 
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sity, acclaimed for his work with 
antitoxins and vaccines, and Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, former President 
of the Academy of Medicine, an 
outstanding specialist in the field 
of infant and child health. Noted 
chemists include Julius Steiglitz, 
Moses Gomberg and Fritz Huber. 
One of the greatest bridge engineers 
in the United States is Leon M. 
Moisseef, who designed the Manhat- 
tan Bridge and the Interstate Bridge 
connecting Philadelphia with Cam- 
den, N. J. Emile Berliner, a Ger- 
man Jew, worked with Thomas A. 
Edison in perfecting the telephone 
transmitter, and has contributed to 
the perfection of the motion picture 
projector. David Sarnoff, of the 
Radio Corporation of America, has 
participated actively in the field of 
radio invention. Dr. Arthur Korn 
is the creator of a new device to 
transmit photographs by radio. 


In art, music and literature the 
Jew has carved an enviable niche. 
The music and entertainment world 
have been especially enriched by 
his contribution. The faculties of 
our universities are liberally inter- 
spersed with Jews who are world- 
acknowledged authorities in the 
fields of economics and sociology. 
For his philanthropic enterprises 
the Jew merits our profound es- 
teem. There is no community with 
a sizable Jewish population in 
which provision does not exist for 
the care of the aged, the orphan or 
the sick. 

“If we could but have the eyes to 
see,” said Woodrow Wilson, “we 
should easily discover how very 
much besides religion we owe to the 
Jews.” From 1654 they have been 
coming to the country, in a steady 
trickle or in flood proportions, de- 
pending upon the changing condi- 
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tions in Europe. Rich or. poor, 
skilled or unskilled, they have add- 
ed a loyal quota to the building of 
a new empire. They were the ped- 
dlers of Colonial days, carrying 
their wares from farm to farm. 
Energetic and commercially gifted, 
the Ashkenazic Jews, who were 
Germans, differing from the more 
studious and cultured Sephardics, 
were the owners of stores in which 
the great department stores of to- 
day had their origin. When the 
American Revolution broke out 
there were less than 3,000 Jews in 
the country; in 1850 there were 
50,000; in 1880 about 750,000. 
After 1880 came the great influx of 
East European Jews, fleeing from 
tyranny in Russia, Poland and Ru- 
mania. Fully 3,500,000 of the Jews 
in the United States today are of 
East European descent or birth. 
To these are now being added the 


refugees fortunate enough to es- 
cape from the iron rule of Nazi 
Germany. 

The Jew, in America and else- 
where, has proved to be a good sol- 
dier, a useful and distinguished 
citizen, with a record against which 


the slanders of anti-Semitism 
should not be permitted to prevail. 
He sets the modern world the prob- 
lem, to quote Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
prominent Zionist leader, “of find- 
ing a place for him in its social 
structure which shall enable him 
to live as a human being without 
demanding that he cease to be a 
Jew.” To Christian Americans this 
is a challenge that must be met 
squarely and honestly. The posi- 
tion of the Jew must be independ- 
ent of his economic, political or re- 
ligious philosophy, and the Chris- 
tian who does not recognize this 
claim is an anti-Semite, regardless 
of how kindly he may be or how 
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many Jews he may claim among 
his friends. He is anti-Semitic if 
he allows the outpourings of dema- 
gogues, past and present, from Ci- 
cero to Hitler, to influence him in 
his attitude toward the Jewish mi- 
nority. If the Christian, in his so- 
cial or business life, hears repeated 
any of the innumerable stale scan- 
dals that have been hurled at the 
Jews, he favors anti-Semitism if he 
fails to offer a word of manly re- 
buttal. If he has respect for his 
own position, the Christian will not 
undermine it by a tacit acceptance 
of evil propagandizing, public or 
private. The Christian rule does 
not prescribe merely a passive ac- 
ceptance of the divine tenets. It 
should govern the thought, word 
and act of every waking hour. It 
should compel the rebuking of the 
slanderer as well as the condemna- 
tion of the murderer or the thief. 
It should provide the salve of 
charity for those who suffer or have 
burdens to bear. The Jew, so long 
as he remains an object of ridicule, 
discrimination or hatred, has an 
urgent and valid claim upon his 
Christian fellows. “Glory, honor 
and peace,” says St. Paul, “to every 
man that worketh good to the Jew 
first and also to the Gentile. For 
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there is no respecter of persons 
with God.” 

The love that Christ preached is 
the core of the most satisfying phi- 
losophy from which men have de- 
rived, or can ever hope to derive, 


comfort. The love of one’s neigh- 
bor can exist even where a natural 
dislike, based on lack of kinship or 
understanding or any other cause, 
prevails. We are not obliged to like 
the Jews. Many of us have a hearty 
dislike even of some of our co-re- 
ligionists. Nevertheless, if we heed 
the commandment, treating others 
as we would have them treat us, 
our love is pure and spiritually en- 
nobling. It means that we can be 
just even when the heart is cold. 
We can give sympathy and aid 
when the human impulse is to turn 
aside or close our ears. We can 
tend the sick even when their 
diseases are nauseating and repul- 
sive to our offended senses. To like 
our neighbor is a commendable 
thing, a human trait to admire. 
But to love him, especially in the 
face of an implanted or spontane- 
ous aversion, is perfection itself. 
There is not a Catholic in the world, 
warmed by such a love, to whom 
the message of anti-Semitism is not 
a mockery and an insult. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ROM tragedies abroad and at 

home, from armies marching 
and tractored-out families looking 
vainly for work, from the menace 
of city streets and the inhumanity 
of subways, from politics and per- 
sonalities, from fear and disillu- 
sionment—is it sinful to escape for 
a moment from these burdens into 
a land of wonder? Let us hope not. 
... Shall we visit Carlsbad’s “cav- 
erns measureless to man”? Shall 
we go down into the “divine abyss” 
of the Grand Canyon? Shall we lift 
our eyes to the Great White Throne 
in Zion? Centuries of human expe- 
rience, aeons of unrecorded time, 
have gone into the making of these 
wonders. Here, and on the crests 
of the White Mountains, the Green 
and the Adirondack, on the trails of 
the Great Smokies, along the rocky 
shores of Maine and Northern Cali- 
fornia, in the Rockies, the Sierras, 
the Cascades, on plains across 
which the parade of dust storms 
dies down, in deserts beautiful at 
dawn, there is little that can be 
plowed, reaped or caught with a 
net, little tangible wealth at all, but 
a great fortune in riches intangible. 
Not all Americans—more’s the pity 
—can see these things. Yet the 
knowledge of them colors our 
American consciousness. Space 
that never will be crowded, beauty 
undying, miracles that never end, 
lie in the hinterland and frontiers 
of our thought. Against a majestic 
backdrop we play our national 
drama. When we lift up our eyes 
the hills are there, from everlasting 





to everlasting. In their presence 
we are young, strong and hopeful. 
If we face anxiously eastward over 
the troubled sea, if we see injustice 
and trouble and puzzlement at 
home, yet we may believe that the 
Hand which moves among aeons of 
time as though they were the tick- 
ings of a clock, which carves mile- 
deep canyons and rears tremendous 
shining footstools, is architect of a 
world that is not purposeless and 
in which evil is not destined to 
triumph. 

—The New York Times, May 26th. 


What America needs besides 
50,000 planes:— A spiritual awak- 
ening, and one deep enough to re- 
move the notion that a man is do- 
ing okay spiritually when he man- 
ages to listen to a sermon over the 
radio once a month. . . . A little 
more respect for the ancient truths, 
the lessons of history and the word 
of God. . . . A realization by all 
hands that man owes a lot more to 
his country than his country owes 
to him. . . . A return to the old- 
time standards of character that 
make it easy for a man to become 
indignant over corruption, come to 
a boil over injustice and get fight- 
ing mad over a wrong... . A return 
to the faith of our fathers, to the 
teachings of Holy Writ and the im- 
pulse in all crises to turn to God 
in humility instead of to politicians 
in panic. . . . The reconstruction 
of moral fiber and personal cour- 
age to a point where it doesn’t smell 
like something the cat dragged in 
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as compared to the acts and works 
of the pioneers. . . . Restoration of 
the Church to its place of first im- 
portance, even if it interferes with 
golf, baseball, the week-end auto 
trip or the boating trip. . . . The 
immediate restoration of the Ten 
Commandments as a guide to liv- 
ing, and the return of the Bible to 
top place on all lists for “preferred 
reading.” ... 


—H. T. Pumsips, in “The Sun Dial,” the 
Sun, May 3ist. 


A dictated peace (Hitler and the 
Allies both mean to write it) would 
certainly ruin the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. It might even ruin the 
world. .. . The vanquished would, 
as did the vanquished of 1918, im- 
mediately start building for re- 
venge, no matter how they might 
be carved up, cribbed, cabined and 
confined. It has always worked 
that way. It always will. 


—Joun D. Moons, in The New York Times, 
May 8th. 


Over a large area of the world 
evil men have perverted education 
to their own awful purposes, de- 
liberately following a policy of 
driving peoples to vicious excesses. 
Education has become propaganda 
to train, mould and narrow the 
mind. Kindliness, tolerance, cour- 
tesy, propriety of word and action 
are made things of derision, signs 
of decadence, and the dagger vaunt- 
ed as an oriflame. . . . State propa- 
ganda is the deadliest disease of 
our time, and peoples are perishing 
from it. It threatens more than 


what we call civilization: unless 
the virus is destroyed the human 
race is undone, de-humanized, and 
the little ball that was our world 
will spin among the unheeding 
planets, its hope and promise gone, 
till the never-ceasing working of 








nature evolves another race. But 
all is not lost while there are peo- 
ples who cannot be debilitated by 
auto-suggestion, who, living peri- 
lously and bravely in the heart of 
a mystery, still cherish the thought 
of duty, hold fast to the knowledge 
that a debt is due to themselves, to 
their neighbours and their God. 
We are learning a fearful lesson 
. . . the lesson cannot reach men’s 
hearts by blarings through a micro- 
phone; it can touch them only by 
education with an ideal—an ideal 
ever aiming to embrace the ex- 
tremes of social duty, devotion and 
loving-kindness —as He did who 
sent the Comforter, the Spirit of 


Truth. 
—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
May 18th. 


We are threatened from without 
only because we have become weak 
within. That weakness is not pri- 
marily in lack of arms nor in the 
nefarious work of Fifth Columns. 

. We have been living for a 
generation on unearned increment, 
wasting and abusing the liberties 
which our ancestors won for us in 
blood; mortgaging our children’s 
patrimony to pay today’s bills 
which are our own. Born in liberty, 
we have forgotten the stern fact of 
liberty — namely, that it involves 
the highest degree of personal and 
group responsibility. Freedom with- 
out responsibility means anarchy. 
... Very soon we shall have to take 
a leading place in the world or a 
back seat. If it is to be the former, 
we must begin by making over our- 
selves and living in reality and not 
illusion. There is no cause for 
fear, but neither is there any cause 
for thinking that everything is just 
daisy. The reality demands sacri- 
ficial devotion, intensely hard work 
by every one, spiritual and intel- 




















lectual conviction, and out of it the 
greatest happiness there is — that 
which comes of uncoerced dedica- 
tion to a common and lofty cause. 
Panic is the result of rude awaken- 
ing from a false dream. The con- 
templation of reality is the begin- 
ning of creative courage and cor- 


porate salvation. 
—Dororny THOMPSON, 
Herald Tribune, June 3d. 


in the New York 


We all want unity. We want na- 
tional unity. And we want loyalty 
—loyalty to the flag and the Consti- 
tution. But we do not require in 
our country loyalty to any one man. 
I think that that distinction must 
be made, because otherwise we shall 
lose our national direction in the 
panic of a war scare... . Loyalty in 
America must remain impersonal; 
otherwise Hitler will have tricked 
us into an acceptance of his Fuehrer 
idea rather than the ideal of con- 
stitutional government. . . . Until 
that moment comes (when we are 
actually being attacked) we ought 
to adhere rigidly to our American 
system. And that means that in 
1940 the election is as important as 
the war, because that election rep- 
resents our way of life. We fight 
in these miserable hours for the 
right of freedom in every form of 
expression—speech, the press and 
the radio. No threats against these 
can be tolerated. No panic should 
be permitted to justify any diver- 
sion from civil liberties, the great- 
est of which is criticism of govern- 
ment and of the President. Not 
even actual invasion would work as 
great a havoc as the suspension of 
criticism. . . . To say that criticism 
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must be fair and constructive is to 
say that there must be no criticism 


at all. And if there is to be no 
criticism of the President in 1940 
there can be no campaign and there 
might as well be no election. And 
if there is no election we cease to 
be a representative republic and be- 
come a self-perpetuating oligarchy, 
which is exactly what Hitler, Goer- 
ing and Goebbels are in Germany. 
Obviously nobody wants that here. 


—Grornce E. Soxorsxy, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, June 3d. 


If we do not wish to fight an 
effective alliance between Germany, 
Russia, Italy, practically the whole 
of Europe, we must pledge our- 
selves to be resisting the evil in Hit- 
lerism and Stalinism only; in fact, 
to be fighting for the immediate 
right of all countries (including 
Germany) to achieve their just aims 
by mutual good will and under- 
standing and without the recourse 
to the evil and brutal methods of 
Hitlerism. And that pledge will 
mean nothing if it is not accom- 
panied by concrete undertakings 
that even British possessions may 
have to be the subject of claims and 
counterclaims. If we imagine we 
can fight and win an old-fashioned 
war against half the world for Brit- 
ish domination we are living in a 
fool’s paradise which tomorrow 
will become a fool’s hell. But we 
can fight and win a war for justice, 
commonsense and a better Europe, 
a war in which Hitlerism and Bol- 
shevism can be driven from Chris- 
tendom. 


—MICHAEL bE ta Bepvovers, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), May 3d. 




















































THE BISHOP AND THE BUM 
By Joun S. KENNEDY 


I CALL them the Bishop and the 
Bum because that is what 
everyone in town calls them. The 
Bishop, of course, was not always a 
bishop, nor was the Bum always a 
bum. But today the Bishop is a 
real bishop, pectoral cross and all. 
Whether or not the Bum was a bum 
in the strict sense, I cannot say. 
He did panhandle, but only occa- 
sionally. I have seen him work- 
ing, not regularly, you know, and 
never with any evident enthusiasm, 
but at least going through the mo- 
tions. Raking leaves or polishing 
a car or cutting grass. I have also 


seen him riding in the police pa- 


trol after being arrested for va- 
grancy. He didn’t look a bit glum 
as he was bumped along in that 
moving van for reluctant human 
freight. If he saw me, he leaned 
past his blue-coated guard and gave 
me a gracious wave. Like a poli- 
tician the day before election. 
There was nothing vicious about 
him, or even hard. But, undoubt- 
edly, he was unkempt and shiftless; 
sometimes his step was uncertain 
and his eyes a little glassy. So peo- 
ple called him the Bum. Who am 
I to dispute with people? 

The Bishop and the Bum had 
been classmates. That was in grade 
school, many years ago. The Bish- 
op lived then on Rice Street, in 
one of those shabby, tired-looking 
houses that have stepmothered so 
many generations of the poor. The 
Bum lived on Willow Street, a long 
succession of sun-buttered lawns 
dotted by trees which didn’t yet 


have the lean look of city trees. 
The Bishop’s father worked in the 
heat and din of Bolton’s foundry. 
The Bum’s father sat behind the 
second largest desk in the Warner 
Coal Company office. The two boys 
first met at St. Bernard’s school, 
in Sister Leo’s room. They liked 
each other. So the Bum crossed a 
social frontier to fraternize with 
the Bishop, and the Bishop over- 
looked the fact that he was at the 
head of the class and the Bum at 
the foot. 

The Bishop was, from boyhood, 
marked for a high place. He was 
keen. You could see that in his 
brown eyes, alert and curious. His 
teachers called him diligent. He 
was a hard worker, a genuine stu- 
dent with the quick perception and 
the application which mark the se- 
lect few. But he wasn’t thereby 
alienated from his fellows, for he 
had none of the grimness of the 
grind. He was gentle. And lively, 
too. He laughed often and heartily. 
On the athletic field he wasn’t so 
loud as the Bum, but he was a good 
deal more useful to his team. Aca- 
demic distinction came to him in 
his easy passage from high school 
to college to seminary. He reached 
the altar rich in knowledge and a 
master of languages. That’s what 
the old bishop said of him, and he 
was right. But for all that, he was 
as affable as ever, and as sympa- 
thetic. 

The Bum didn’t persevere at 
school. It wasn’t that he disliked 
school. But there was something 














about four walls, any four walls, 
which cribbed his soaring spirit. 
The mildest discipline was to him a 
flagellation. He wasn’t a trouble- 
maker. He was quiet and respect- 
ful. But effort was not in him. 
“Dolce far niente,” the Bishop 
might have said of him, and the 
Bum, all uncomprehending, would 
have smiled and lifted his battered 
hat in acknowledgment of what 
must be a compliment, saying, 
“Don’t he speak the Latin wonder- 
ful!” 

The Bum drifted out of school 
and into a job. Out of that job 
and into another. He never wor- 
ried, he never bothered his head. 
He enjoyed to the full that peace of 
mind which, we are told, comes 
only from having done hard work 
well and so was never known in 
Eden. He never even noticed the 
disapproval that increasingly 
marked the attitude of his former 
schoolmates. Of all, that is, save 
one. Finally there were no more 
jobs for him. The Bum didn’t 
mind. He walked the streets, never 
annoying anyone, but approaching, 
easily and with no trace of shame, 
any of his old acquaintances and 
asking for what he called a loan. 
Sometimes he shoveled snow or 
spaded a garden or washed win- 
dows. Not often, though. He man- 
aged to get along. 

The Bishop, not yet, of course, a 
bishop, was, after a few years in 
the country, put in charge of a 
downtown parish right in his na- 
tive city. The Bum called regu- 
larly to see him. He was direct 
about it. He walked up to the front 
door and rang the bell. The girl 
who answered his loud summons 
gave him a look of disapproval, 
which, as time went on, became a 
look of hostility. He didn’t notice 
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this unlovely grimace. He smiled 
at her a smile such as one reserves 
for one’s familiars, a smile that 
was intimate, without any shadow 
of fear or self-consciousness lurk- 
ing in the corners of the eyes. 

“I want to see John Darcy,” he 
would say. 

Just like that. Never “Father 
Darcy” or “Monsignor Darcy” or 
“Bishop Darcy,” but “John Darcy,” 
as it had been fifteen or twenty or 
thirty years earlier, when the Bum 
and the Bishop had run hotly con- 
tested foot races in the school yard. 

He was grudgingly shown into 
the musty, high-ceilinged parlor, 
which he entered with an air, as if 
he were the Bishop’s most im- 
portant visitor, and not a ragged 
wanderer, unwashed, unshaven, 
with broken, dirt-edged fingernails 
and muddy shoes full of holes. He 
took the best chair, threw his hat 
casually upon the table, and 
reached into an upper pocket for a 
pair of cracked and grimy glasses. 
These he carefully put on. Then, 
from a bulging lower pocket, he 
drew a tattered prayerbook and a 
rosary which lacked a good many 
beads. The rosary he wrapped 
about one hand. The prayerbook 
he opened anywhere. 

It was employed thus that the 
Bishop found him. Invariably. So 
engrossed would the Bum be in his 
sibilant prayers that, to attract his 
notice, the Bishop would have to 
cough. The Bum would look up, 
startled. Then he would greet the 
Bishop as an equal, eyeing him 
critically and making some remark, 
usually adverse, about his appear- 
ance. 

“You look tired,” he would say. 
Or “You’re working too hard.” 

The Bishop did not deny the 
charge, but immediately asked his 
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old friend how he was. They 
chatted for awhile, although there 
were, piled up on the Bishop’s desk, 
letters to which he wanted to give 
his attention, or, in the other par- 
lor, two or three or even four peo- 
ple who had appointments. Re- 
spectable people. 

At a certain moment in the con- 
versation, unpredictable but in- 
evitable, the Bum would produce 
a laundry check, torn and quite 
illegible, show it to the Bishop, and 
ask the latter if he could supply the 
wherewithal for getting the Bum’s 
linen. The Bishop never failed to 
say “Yes.” Every week for years 
he had been paying for that same 
laundry. He never pointed out to 
his petitioner that the check was 
always the selfsame. He never pro- 


tested against the attempted hood- 
winking. When he went away for 
any length of time, he always left 


money with the person who an- 
swered the door. Laundry money. 

Now it sometimes happened that 
no one answered the door. The 
maid might have been serving din- 
ner or trying to cope with a per- 
sistent phone-caller. Then the Bum 
tried the convent nearby. He went 
around to the back door there and 
he didn’t have any jaunty air about 
him when he arrived. He knew 
that the Sisters would feed him, 
and well, too. But they always re- 
quired him to do some work. First. 
This qualification of their charity 
pained him. It wasn’t that he 
couldn’t easily do the little job they 
gave him, but that, as he put it, he 
hated a mean giver. As a rule he 
compromised with the Sisters. That 
is, he did the job. One day, when 
he was a little wobbly on his feet, 
he refused pointblank. The Sister 
was adamant. “No work, no din- 
ner,” she told him. 
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The Bum stalked out, marched, if 
anything so wavering could be 
called marching, over to the back 
door of the rectory, and flung him- 
self down on the steps. First he 
gave voice to a rambling but bitter 
complaint. Then he began to weep. 
Or at least to do something which 
sounded like weeping. It was while 
he was thus tearfully engaged that 
the Bishop came through the yard. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

The Bum’s grief reached a quick 
crescendo. 

“Here I am sick,” he cried, “half 
dying, and those Sisters won’t give 
me a bite. Not even a crumb.” 

“The Sisters never refuse any- 
one, unless for a very good reason,” 
the Bishop said. “Perhaps you 
didn’t want to be fair and do a lit- 
tle work for them.” 

The Bum was indignant. He held 
out one hand. “Look at that,” he 
said, “just look at it, shaking from 
weakness. I haven’t had a cent to 
buy anything in days. I’m too 
weak to work.” 

The Bishop smiled. “Get up 
from there,” he said, “if you’re not 
too weak.” He put his hand on 
the doorknob. The Bum _ rose 
hastily. His anguish was quite 
gone. As he got up, something fell 
from under his coat. It hit the 
sidewalk with a crash. There was 
a sound of shattering glass, and a 
reddish stream ran into a crack be- 
tween the uneven flags. The Bishop 
looked at it, briefly. The Bum 
looked at it, long and hard. Then, 
head in the air, he stepped inside, 
past the Bishop who held the door 
for him. 

It was on an Ash Wednesday that 
the Bishop spoke one of his few 
sharp words to the Bum. “Did you 
go to church this morning?” he 
asked. 
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The Bum shook his head. 

“Why not?” the Bishop inquired. 
“This is the beginning of Lent, you 
know, and a fine time to get 
straightened out. Go to church to- 
night, get the ashes, and make a 
good confession.” 

A look of horror came over the 
Bum’s face. A look of puzzlement 
came over the Bishop’s face. 

“I couldn’t,” the Bum said vig- 
orously. “I just couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” the Bishop per- 
sisted. 

“I belong to St. Catherine’s par- 
ish,” said the Bum, “and we're al- 
ways told to go to our own church 
and nowhere else. Well, you know 


yourself that that church’s built on 
quicksand. 
while I was in it. 
any chances!” 
The Bishop shook his head. Even 
a bishop knows when he is bested. 


It might fall down 
I’m not taking 


That same winter they found the 
Bum unconscious outside the back 
entrance of St. Camillus’ Hospi- 
tal. They hurried him inside. He 
was suffering from exposure and 
near starvation. That’s all. Noth- 
ing to get excited about: thousands 
of Americans endure the combina- 
tion winter after winter, while 
politicians stroke their own warm, 
soft melon-bellies and rumble sen- 
tentiously about this land of equal 
opportunity. 

They poured hot soup into the 
Bum, not the politicians but the 
nurses. They took off his clothes 
and wrapped him in blankets. A 
nurse held up his shoes for the 
others to see. Paper-thin except 
for the places where they just 
weren’t any more. “His feet are 
frozen,” someone said. It was then 
that the Bishop, who had been 
making his daily visit to the hospi- 
tal, came along. 
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“He’ll be all right,” a Sister told 
the Bishop. “We have some clothes 
to give him after he’s thoroughly 
recovered. The only thing is that 
we have no shoes for him. And he 
needs those badly.” 

“As I remember,” said the 
Bishop, “he and I, as boys, had 
about the same size feet.” He 
asked where he could find a tele- 
phone. Then he left the room. 
When he came back, fifteen or 
twenty minutes later, he was fol- 
lowed by a young man who did odd 
jobs about his parish plant. The 
young man was carrying a pair of 
shoes. The Bishop took them, 
looked at them, then at the shoes 
he was wearing. 

“These are better,” he said, 
pointing to the shoes on his feet. 
He sat down, unlaced and removed 
them, and put on those just brought 
in. The better pair he left for the 
Bum. 

“They are better,” one of the 
nurses said after the Bishop had 
left. “Why, they’re practically 
new.” 

Shortly afterward the man whom 
we have all along been calling the 
Bishop, became just that. This was 
much to the satisfaction of the 
Bum, who, in a vague way, took a 
great deal of the credit for his 
friend’s advance. That advance 
meant that the Bishop moved to 
the Cathedral parish. It meant, 
too, that his work was multiplied. 
The responsibility was tremendous 
and the daily duties incalculably 
numerous. Almost the first con- 
cern of the Bishop was organizing 
the newly founded Legion of De- 
cency in his diocese. 

One afternoon, as he sat at his 
desk, studying a long, difficult 
document on some canonical ques- 
tion, there came a peremptory 
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knock at his office door. It puz- 


zled the Bishop, because his secre- 
tary received all visitors and con- 
sulted the Bishop as to whether 
they might have some of his time. 
The knock was not the secretary’s 
It was repeated, 


discreet tap. 
louder. 

“Come in,” the Bishop said. The 
knob turned and the door opened. 
In walked the Bum. 

The Bishop gave no sign of an- 
noyance. “How are you, Tom?” 
he asked. The Bum muttered some- 
thing about falling off the equator. 

“Sit down,” said the Bishop. 
The Bum sat down, deliberately. 
He placed his hat on the Bishop’s 
desk. He crossed his legs. The 
Bishop wondered how he had got 
in and whether it was time for the 
laundry’s ransom again. He had 
given the Bum money for it only 
two days before. There was a little 
silence. Then the Bum hiccupped. 
Noisily. So that was it. 

“About those bad pictures,” the 
Bum began in a thick voice, shak- 
ing one finger in the general direc- 
tion of the Bishop, “you’ve got the 
right idea. They’re wicked. Awful. 
The job you're tackling is a big 
one. But I’m here to tell you that 
I’m with you on it.” He rose to 
his feet, slapped the desk, then bent 
forward confidentially. “You’ve got 
one friend,” he told the Bishop in a 
near-whisper, “that you can always 
count on. One friend. Right here.” 

He picked up his hat. “I’m be- 
hind you one hundred per cent. 
Don’t forget that.” He turned, 
walked tipsily to the door, turned 
back with another “Don’t forget 
that,” and was gone. 

The door stood open after him. 
The Bishop sat staring at it, one 
hand pressed hard against his 
cheek. 
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The Bum is no more. He met 
his end last winter. There was a 
festival air in the convent one 
night when he came round to the 
back door. The Sisters here at the 
Cathedral had come to know him 
some time back, for he had gone 
along to the Cathedral parish with 
the Bishop. And when he couldn't 
get into the Bishop’s house, he 
called at the convent kitchen. This 
night, I say, the Sisters were filling 
vases with flowers when he came. 
They didn’t give him any work to 
do, but immediately presented him 
with a big bowl of steaming soup. 
“Tomorrow's the anniversary of 
the Bishop’s ordination to the 
priesthood,” the Superior told him. 
“He’s going to say his Mass in our 
chapel, so we're getting ready. 
We're to have a special dinner to- 
morrow noon. Come around and 
we'll give you all the fixings.” 

The Bum’s eyes didn’t brighten 
at this invitation as she had 
thought they would. She noticed 
then that he looked especially hag- 
gard. His unsteadiness she had 
previously set down to the usual 
cause. Now she wondered. 

When he had finished his soup, 
the Bum said, “I was over to the 
Bishop’s house and he wasn’t in. 
I've got to see him. I’ve just got 
to.” 

The Superior looked sharply at 
him. The Bishop was in the con- 
vent at that very moment, hearing 
confessions. She was reluctant to 
disturb him. But there was some- 
thing in the Bum’s face which 
made her go to the chapel. The 
Bishop came right down. 

“I'd like to see you alone,” the 
Bum said, and then he managed 
a little smile. “It’s not about the 
laundry, either. I want to go to 
confession.” 
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The Bishop’s expression did not 
change a bit. He took the Bum by 
the arm and said, “Let’s go over 
to the church, Tom.” 

They were together there for 
some time. When they came out, 
the Bishop gave the Bum a dollar. 
“For my anniversary,” he said. 
“Come to the convent tomorrow for 
my Mass. It will be early in the 
morning. Six o’clock. I want a 
private celebration, but it wouldn’t 
be complete without you, Tom.” 

The Bum nodded. Then he 
tipped his hat and went off and was 
soon lost to the Bishop’s sight in 
the feathery snow which had just 
begun to fall from the gray wings 
of the winter afternoon. 

After the last Gospel of the Mass 
next morning, the Bishop came to 
the altar rail to say a few words to 
the Sisters and the handful of lay 
people present. He ran his eye 
over the sparse congregation. The 
Bum wasn’t there. “I might have 
known,” the Bishop thought, but 
with no trace of bitterness. His 
heart was a bit heavy as he took 
off his vestments. That anniver- 
sary Mass had been for the Bum, 
but the Bum had failed to come. 
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The Bishop knelt for some time 
in the darkened chapel. Snow fell 
steadily beyond the wide windows. 
Finally he rose from his knees, put 
on his biretta, and slipped into his 
coat. 

He went downstairs to the door 
nearest the chapel. He found it 
hard to open the door which swung 
outward. There was evidently 
something against it. He gave a 
strong push and looked out to see 
what that something was. No, not 
something. Someone. The Bum. 
Sprawled on the sidewalk. The 
Bishop instantly suspected that he 
was dead. He bent down. The 
eyes were open and seemed empty 
with the emptiness of death. The 
snow-sprinkled body seemed cold 
with more than the winter morn- 
ing’s chill. The Bishop hurriedly 
gave conditional absolution. He 
reached for the Bum’s right hand, 
to find any pulse. There was no 
pulse. But there was something in 
the hand. The laundry check. The 
Bishop took it out of the unfeeling 
fingers, looked at it sadly, and 
slipped it into his breviary. Then 
he hastened away to get the holy 
oils. 








COMMONWEALTH OF MANKIND 


By Henry SOMERVILLE 


HE idea of a league of nations 

lives on in men’s minds despite 
the wreck of the hopes centered in 
the institution which arose from 
the Covenant signed at Versailles 
in 1919. After the collapse of the 
Holy Alliance the English states- 
man Canning said: “Things are 
getting into a wholesome state 
again: every country for itself and 
God for us all.” There is no cheer- 
ful resignation to unregulated na- 
tionalism today. Men have had 


seared into their souls the need of 
international co-operation and in- 
ternational authority. The League 
of Nations, surviving all its fail- 


ures, remains in being and there 
was nothing forced or unnatural in 
its functioning on behalf of Fin- 
land. But the League has been 
like a bridge for light traffic only, 
which would not take the strain of 
heavy freight, and after the Abys- 
sinia tragedy there was no hope of 
using it in major crises. 

Currents of opinion in many 
countries, perhaps in all, are set 
strongly toward the creation of a 
new world order, and a world order 
implies an international authority. 
Whether any part of the existing 
structure of Geneva may be utilized 
in the new effort is a subsidiary 
question. The significant point is 
that instead of the League’s ad- 
mitted failure resulting in a reac- 
tion toward the old cult of national 
sovereignty it has deepened the con- 
viction that a stronger international 
union is necessary. Of the many 
evidences of this movement of con- 


temporary thought three may be 
selected for notice: Clarence K. 
Streit’s book Union Now, a kindred 
book published in England, The 
Commonwealth of God, by Lionel 
Curtis, and the Encyclical “Summi 
Pontificatus” of Pope Pius XII. 

The most decisive pronounce- 
ment in the Encyclical is that “the 
human race is bound together by 
reciprocal ties, moral and juridi- 
cal, into a great commonwealth di- 
rected to the good of all nations 
and ruled by special laws which 
protect its unity and promote its 
prosperity.” The Pope’s teaching 
must be accepted as authoritative 
by every Catholic, but the Pope can 
teach only what he has himself re- 
ceived: his teaching must conform 
to the tradition of the Church. The 
tradition is a living thing, subject 
to growth, not a fixed unchanging 
formula. Though tradition is im- 
perishable in the Church it is sub- 
ject to vicissitudes from the human 
weakness of its custodians, and it 
may be locally and temporarily ob- 
scured, ignored, distorted. Though 
no Pope can innovate in the sphere 
of doctrine he may restore, revive 
and develop. 

Against the idea of the common- 
wealth of mankind is set the idea 
and the present fact of national 
sovereign states. As the modern 
territorial state has acquired such 
predominance in human things that 
it has become virtually the unit 
and subject of history, so the 
theory of sovereignty became the 
central doctrine of modern politi- 

















cal science. The doctrine of the 
Columbia professor, John W. Bur- 
gess, is typical: 


“The state is sovereign. This is 
its most essential principle... . 
What now do we mean by this all- 
important term and principle, the 
sovereignty? I understand by it 
original, absolute, unlimited, uni- 
versal power over all the individual 
subjects and over all associations 
of subjects” (Political Science and 
Constitutional Law, Vol. I1., page 
52). 


Burgess was no dogmatist. He 
recognized that men must boggle at 
this formidable proposition of abso- 
lute sovereignty, and if sovereignty 
be not absolute the word loses its 
meaning entirely. At the time of 
Burgess those who boggled at sover- 
eignty did so chiefly because it ap- 
peared inimical to individual liberty 
and individual rights. Burgess 
argued that sovereignty is the only 
solid foundation and guarantee of 
such liberty and rights. Here he 
appeals not to essential truth but to 
practical experience: 


“The unlimited sovereignty of 
the state is not hostile to individual 
liberty, but is its source and sup- 
port... . It is true that the sover- 
eign state may confer liberty upon 
some and not upon others, or more 
liberty on some than on others. 
But it is also true that no state has 
shown so little disposition to do 
this, and that no state has made 
liberty so full and general, as the 
modern national popular state. 
Now the modern national popular 
state is the most perfectly and un- 
disputedly sovereign organization 
of the state that the world has yet 
attained” (Idem, pp. 55, 56). 
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The theory of sovereignty was 
never holeproof, but in the nine- 
teenth century few men had any 
desire to pick at it as long as indi- 
vidual liberty was substantially se- 
cured. States had begun by assert- 
ing their sovereignty not against 
their own nationals but against for- 
eign powers, which made sovereign- 
ty popular, for it was identified 
with national independence. The 
need of international authority did 
not at that period impress itself on 
men’s consciousness and they were 
ready for experiments in interna- 
tional laissez-faire, though some 
substitute for international au- 
thority, like the Balance of Power, 
had speedily to be sought in Eu- 
rope. 

It was not till the Protestant 
Reformation that men thought of 
dispensing with international au- 
thority and experimenting in a 
world of sovereign states. Before 
the Reformation the Pope was 
more or less recognized as a supra- 
national political authority, but this 
authority had been ineffective from 
the end of the thirteenth century; 
and in the period of the Reforma- 
tion the Catholic Kings of France 
and of Spain were practically as 
jealous of the political influence of 
the Papacy as were those who re- 
jected its spiritual authority en- 
tirely. Neither Spain nor France 
would listen to Pope St. Pius V. 
when he declared the deposition of 
Elizabeth of England. The day was 
passed when the Pope was looked 
upon by Christendom as the author- 
ized adjudicator between contend- 
ing princes and between rulers and 
revolting subjects. 

The Catholic Church had re- 
ceived from the Roman Empire the 
tradition of a united world, of a su- 
preme authority whose writ ran in 
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all related countries. Everything 
that happened at the break-up of 
the Empire seemed only to prove 
the necessity of a universal au- 
thority to preserve law, order and 
civilization. The Holy Roman Em- 
pire was an expedient to establish 
world order in the place of anarchy 
and was supported by all the en- 
lightened opinion of the age. The 
Emperors, however, were disposed 
to claim more authority than the 
Popes would concede to them, and 
Empire and Church became rivals 
instead of partners. Because of 
this rivalry France and England 
were able to develop as nation- 
states outside the Empire, which 
became only a German thing, but it 
continued within its sphere as an 
effort to embrace a group of king- 
doms in a common system of law. 
Meanwhile, for the whole of Chris- 
tendom the Pope attained the posi- 
tion of universal supreme court. 
The political mission of the Papacy 
was at its zenith under Innocent 
III. but before the next century it 
had been broken by the opposition 
of France whose national seif-con- 
sciousness developed early and very 
strongly. 

At the Reformation crisis and af- 
terwards there was so much more 
at stake than the international po- 
litical power of the Pope that 
Catholic theologians allowed the 
subject to fall into the background. 
They wanted no unnecessary dis- 
putes with Catholic sovereigns, to 
say nothing of Protestant ones, on 
such delicate questions as the de- 
posing power. Catholic moral 
teaching was accommodated to the 
current political philosophy which 
exalted the independent powers of 
the temporal ruler. It was after 
the Reformation that the period of 
absolute monarchy was seen. The 


triumph of democracy over mon- 
archy did nothing to diminish the 
attributes claimed by the State. 
What Hobbes had given to Levia- 
than Rousseau gave to the sover- 
eign, people. 

Catholic theologians could not ac- 
cept the doctrine of the Absolute 
State whether monarchical or 
democratic. The authority of the 
State must always be limited by the 
natural moral law and by the di- 
vine rights of the Church. But the 
theologians could accommodate 
themselves to the principle of sover- 
eignty in the sense that the law of 
the State was valid for its own sub- 
jects against any laws of other 
states. What the post-Reformation 
Catholic theologians generally ig- 
nored, though with some excep- 
tions, was the claim of interna- 
tional order, that is, a legal, not 
merely moral means of settling dis- 
putes between nations. 

The original mind which redis- 
covered the constructive force of 
traditional Catholic principles was 
that of Father Taparelli d’Azeglio, 
editor of a learned weekly review in 
Rome, the Civilta Cattolica. In 
1846 he published an “Essay on the 
Theory of Natural Law.” He dealt 
not only with the ethics of war but 
with conscription and armaments. 
His reasoning is largely deductive, 
as that of a Natural Law theorist 
must be, but as editor of a weekly 
review he was an observer of world 
events. Nature, he says, gives us 
all a right to self-defense. In the 
most primitive societies even groups 
of families have the right to make 
war, because they have no other 
means of self-defense. As society 
progresses it is able to forbid pri- 
vate war and the private carrying 
of arms, since there is now public 
defense of private rights. Supreme 
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power passes from cities to states 
and from states to confederations. 
Political development does _ not 
reach its final end in the national 
state. The different national states 
have vital relations with each other 
and they have interests in common. 
No nation, any more than an indi- 
vidual, has a right to live to itself 
alone. There are trade relations, 
communications by land and sea 
with necessary agreements on 
boundaries, and numerous other 
matters which are often the subject 
of treaties. Nations together con- 
stitute a natural society and have 
an obligation to make proper pro- 
vision for the observance of law 
and order in this international so- 
ciety. Contract between individuals 
is not a sufficient basis for the 
state and neither does international 
society depend on treaties between 
nations. There are natural impera- 
tives which nations are morally re- 
quired to obey. International so- 
ciety is imposed by the law of na- 
ture. Hence Taparelli called for 
the establishment of a federation of 
the nations of the world to consti- 
tute an international authority 
which he called an ethnarchy: 


“The ethnarchic authority is first 
and foremost the natural guardian 
of the independence of peoples; 
their possessions, their territory 
and their rights are placed under 
the protective aegis of the interna- 
tional authority. But, we shall be 
asked, if that is the case, will war 
be definitely abolished? We have 
seen that war, being a struggle be- 
tween States, must be essentially a 
public act. We have seen that the 
heads of subordinate societies have 
the right to declare war for just 
motives as long as the supreme au- 
thority has not attained the state of 
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moral and material 
perfection which makes it possible 
for it to uphold the reign of jus- 


intellectual, 


tice among these subordinate 
groups. In the same way so long 
as the ethnarchic authority is not 
soundly and solidly constituted the 
nations may vindicate their rights 
by war. This imperfect state of 
things cannot last for ever. The 
ethnarchic society, like every other 
society, must naturally want right 
rather than might to prevail in its 
midst. In a properly constituted 
ethnarchy war is only possible be- 
tween a refractory nation which 
violates order by oppressing its 
neighbors and the ethnarchic au- 
thority aided by all the peoples 
leagued together.” ! 


Taparelli’s ideas did not receive 
development from Catholics until 
the end of the World War in the 
present century. German and 
French theologians then worked 
upon the question of the morality 
of war in the light of the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. 
Their reasoning was along the lines 
of Taparelli but they were able to 
go further and say that interna- 
tional institutions were now so far 
developed that no State could plead 
that war was the only means of 
protecting its rights, and therefore 
no State had the right to declare 
war before recourse to the interna- 
tional judicature. A Theological 
Convention held at Friburg in 1931 
set forth the following among its 
conclusions: 


“Although international society 
does not yet enjoy the full au- 
thority which it might well possess, 
both from the very nature of things 


1 Quoted in The Catholic Tradition of the 
Law of Nations, by John Eppstein, page 136. 
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and from the consent of men, yet it 
is clear that it has now been de- 
veloped into a form of positive law 
in such a way that it is consolidated 
by many juridical and political in- 
struments which are designed to es- 
tablish human order and peace. 
Because of this a war declared by 
a state on its own authority with- 
out previous recourse to the inter- 
national institutions which exist 
cannot be a lawful social process. 
It would be repugnant to the dic- 
tates both of public law and of con- 
science, for at the start it would in- 
volve a violation of that general or 
legal justice which requires that the 
State should not only not offend the 
rights of other peoples which are 
equal to its own, but should also 
subordinate its own national end 
to the more general end of interna- 
tional society.” ? 


The Friburg Convention was one 
group of Catholic theologians and 
there were others. Cardinal Mer- 
cier of Belgium had founded an In- 
ternational Union of Social Studies 
which included laymen as well as 
priests, economists, political scien- 
tists, lawyers and theologians. This 
Union turned itself to interna- 
tional questions and compiled a 
Code of International Ethics * deal- 
ing very thoroughly with the or- 
ganization of international society 
and forming a Catholic ethical 
sanction for the League of Nations. 
In 1938 there was a Catholic Con- 
gress on International Peace held 
at The Hague whose report and con- 
clusions appeared in a volume en- 
titled The Foundations of Interna- 
tional Order.*| Monsignor John A. 

2 Eppstein, page 140. 


8 English edition published by the Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford. 


4 English edition published by the Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford. 
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Ryan, of the United States, con- 
tributed a leading paper. The gist 
of the argument is contained in the 
summary of the teaching of Tapa- 
relli given above. It asserts that in- 
ternational society exists and there- 
fore international law exists by na- 
ture, whether or not by convention. 
It is a moral duty to build an in- 
ternational order and to be subject 
to it. 

These theological opinions had 
not spread widely among Catholics 
and they might have remained the 
private opinions of a group of spe- 
cialists and enthusiasts if the su- 
preme authority of the Church had 
not made them its own. The Pope 
declares expressly the binding au- 
thority of existing juridical ties be- 
tween nations and he proclaims al- 
legiance to the commonwealth of 
the human race. In his Peace Mes- 
sage at Christmas the Pope again 
showed a preoccupation with the 
detailed application of juridical in- 
ternationalism. 

Mr. Streit’s approach to the ques- 
tion is more utilitarian than ethical. 
He proposes a plan to certain na- 
tions and urges them to accept it as 
conducive to their peace and pros- 
perity. Because his plan was de- 
signed to avert the war which is 
unhappily now waging it may be 
regarded as obsolete in its details. 
The plan itself had the air of pure 
utopianism for it required that fif- 
teen widely different nations in 
four continents should form a sin- 
gle state:—Americans, Canadians, 
English, Irish, Frenchmen, Finns, 
Scandinavians, Australians, South 
Africans, Belgians, Dutch, Swiss. 

The value of Mr. Streit’s book is 
not in its particular plan. His merit 
lies first in his penetrating analysis 
of the League of Nations and other 
efforts of internationalism between 














1919 and 1938. He demonstrates 
that all these efforts were nullified 
by the jealous reservations of na- 
tional sovereignties. Though one 
may not agree with him that the ob- 
stacles to the union effected be- 
tween Thirteen American States in 
1787 were comparable to those 
which exist between European and 
other nations today he makes us 
see that those engaged with the 
problems of world federation now 
and in the future may learn illumi- 
nating and encouraging lessons 
from American experience. He 
demonstrates with vivid and up-to- 
date illustrations the dependence of 
nations on each other and he opens 
up vistas of possibilities in the 
fruitful co-operation of mankind. 

It may be that no two nations, to 
say nothing of fifteen, would unite 
as closely as Mr. Streit demands, 
but if we believe that nations must 
push forward in the ways of inter- 
national co-operation it is vain for 
us to say where the limits will be 
reached. The rate of progress de- 
pends on conditions, some of them 
psychological, that are subject to 
unpredictable change. Arising from 
the present war there may be catas- 
trophic experiences in store for the 
world which may create revolu- 
tionary changes of temper and 
opinion. 

It is more pertinent to consider 
whether we would be justified in 
proposing with Mr. Streit to limit 
the basis of union to democratic 
countries. He frankly admits that 
his list of fifteen founder nations 
is made with some arbitrariness. 
He excludes all the Latin American 
republics because if he admitted 
any it would be invidious to refuse 
others. He is not always sure 
whether a country is a democracy 
or not and he had doubts about So- 
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He has no qualms 
about the exclusion of Germany, 
Italy and Spain because their forms 
of government are not democratic. 
If democratic countries are to adopt 
this position of untouchability is 
not democracy making itself some- 


viet Russia! 


thing arrogant and _ intolerant? 
The services of Germany, Italy and 
Spain to the civilization of the 
world compare not unfavorably 
with those of the best three in Mr. 
Streit’s list of the favored fifteen. 
The social conditions in some of 
the democratic countries are not ex- 
emplary in every respect and in 
some cases are a bitter mockery of 
democracy. The faith that Mr. 
Streit displays in “peoples” and his 
distrust of their governments, 
though democratically elected, 
making him insist on a union of 
peoples and not of governments, re- 
flects unflatteringly on democratic 
practice, but of this he does not 
seem to be aware and he takes the 
sacredness and superiority of de- 
mocracy for granted, as the one 
thing not to be questioned or criti- 
cized. With this attitude democ- 
racy may be the bringer of the 
sword and not of peace to the 
world. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis also postulates 
democracy as an essential condition 
of the ideal union but he prefers to 
speak of “self-government” and 
“commonwealth” which he uses as 
synonyms. He has not Mr. Streit’s 
individualism and _ utilitarianism. 
To him the end of the State is not 
the individual’s liberty and he does 
not agree that the best government 
is that which governs least. He 
finds the ultimate end of the State 
to be “a continuous growth in the 
characters and minds of the citi- 
zens, a continuous improvement in 
their sense of devotion to each other 
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and also in capacity to judge rightly 
of measures which tend to the 
general welfare.* This is a noble 
view, but do we find any necessary 
relation between the level of civic 
devotion in a society and its adop- 
tion of democratic machinery like 
adult suffrage? Mr. Curtis is not 
bold enough to dream of a union 
now between fifteen democratic na- 
tions. Very diffidently he suggests 
the possibility of a start being made 
by two or three, all British, namely, 
Great Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand. It happens that he has 
spent a good part of his life, along 
with a group of other exceptionally 
talented and devoted men, in trying 
to promote federation between the 
self-governing parts of the British 
Empire. He found all his efforts 
lost on the Dominions which steadi- 
ly insisted on their autonomy and 
sedulously cultivated nationalism. 
It may well be that this develop- 
ment of nationalism was a neces- 
sary phase, but only a phase. Mr. 
Curtis remains true to his ideal of 
federation, a federation wider than 
that of the British nations and 
ultimately covering the whole 
world. 

Mr. Curtis is at one with Mr. 
Streit in insisting that national 


5 Commonwealth of God, page 53. 
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sovereignty must go. “Political 
thinkers are beginning to say, and 
almost to say with one voice, that 
the cause of civilization is lost un- 
less nation-states will agree to 
abandon some part of their sover- 
eignty. Such remarks are becom- 
ing a common form in attempts to 
review the present state of human 
society. If sovereignty means any- 
thing it means the sole and exclu- 
sive claim of the State to command 
the obedience of its own citizens. 
How a government can abandon 
that sole and exclusive claim, with- 
out abandoning the claim to sover- 
eignty itself, is seldom explained.” ¢ 
Indeed it never is, because it cannot 
be explained. With the rejection of 
sovereignty the Catholic tradition 
is so far vindicated, and the Catho- 
lic demand for an international au- 
thority. The constitution of that 
authority is a task for civil and not 
spiritual power but the Catholic 
doctrinal tradition has established 
a right to be consulted for guid- 
ance, and a new world order might 
have better prospects of success if 
it sought and obtained the spiritual 
support of the Universal Church 
which in past centuries had so 
much to do in extending the rule of 
law in place of violence. 


6 Curtis, op. cil., page 910. 


























DEATH IN THE CHERRY TREE 


A Medieval Fable 


By ELEANORE MYERS JEWETT 


RAMMER ALISOUN was so old 

that no one in her village knew 
when she had been born, and no 
more did she. But age mattered 
little enough to her, so why should 
she count her years or listen to the 
croaking of young things who had 
been babes in arms not longer ago 
than she could remember and now 
groaned and grumbled because a 
mere seventy or eighty summers 
had passed over their heads? Gram- 
mer Alisoun’s face was a network 
of wrinkles and she had not had a 
tooth in her head this many a year, 
but her dim little eyes had always 
a twinkle of merriment in their 
depths, her chuckle of amusement 
was frequent and friendly, and her 
gnarled old hands with their blue 
veins and unsteady trembling were 
the kindest old hands in the world, 
the coolest and softest when laid 
on a sick neighbor’s brow, the deft- 
est when there was aught to be 
done that could make life easier 
and smoother for another, the most 
tranquil when lying folded in her 
lap as she sat in the sun outside 
her cottage door. 

All her little world loved her. 
Children played more happily be- 
side her doorstep than anywhere 
else, young men and maids sat 
often at her knee telling her their 
joys and hopes and lovers’ quar- 
rels, and tired folk felt rested when 
they had dropped down for a mo- 
ment or two to pass the time of 
day and the latest village story with 


little old Marm as they called her. 
Even the parish priest found com- 
fort in sitting beside her smoky 
peat fire of a winter night or stand- 
ing beneath her low thatch-covered 
doorway on his way through the 
town, to talk of this or that. The 
good and the bad, the happy and 
the sorrowful, the very lowly and 
the highest born that the simple 
village bred, they all came at one 
time or another to draw upon the 
store of homely wisdom and un- 
derstanding friendliness of Gram- 
mer Alisoun. 

And so, why need anyone think 
it strange that in the cool of a sum- 
mer’s twilight an Angel should 
stand in her doorway and smile 
friendlily at her? It did not seem 
strange to her, and she bade the 
heavenly visitant come in and share 
her humble meal of black bread 
and the good milk from a neigh- 
bor’s goat that had just been given 
her. They talked together, the two, 
in homely fashion, and the Angel 
told of his work as guardian of 
certain little ones and how often 
he felt sad at the uncharitableness 
and ugly bickering in the world. 

And Grammer, no doubt, tried to 
excuse this foible or that, as she 
always did when anyone spoke 
critically of young things. 

“A-weel,” she would say, folding 
her hands contentedly, “they will 
learn in time. If death tarries long 
enough all ills will be forgotten and 
only sweet gentleness remain.” 










When the Angel had rested him- 
self and grown more hopeful and 
contented as all folk did after talk- 
ing to old Marm for a little, he said 
to her: 

“My friend, because of your kind- 
liness and your long years of good 
deeds whose sweet fragrance sur- 
rounds you as if from a garden in 
Paradise, I am minded to grant you 
a boon. Ask whatsoever you will 
and it will be granted you.” 

“Now, now,” said Grammer Ali- 
soun, raising a wrinkled old hand 
in protest, “what can an ancient 
like myself be wanting in the way 
of a boon? Life and my neighbors 
have been good, very, very good to 
me, always, and there is naught in 
all the world that I desire.” 

“But something there must be,” 
continued the Angel, “some gift or 
promise or power that would glad- 
den your soul somewhat in this eve- 
ning hour of your life.” 

Grammer hobbled to her door 
and looked about her with smiling 
eyes. Hard by stood an old cherry 
tree heavy with blossoms and all 
a-buzz with pilfering bees. She 
chuckled comfortably to herself as 
she beheld it. 

“If I am indeed to have a boon 
from heaven,” said she, “I would 
like to have the power to hold what 
yon tree contains—or shall ever 
contain—as long as I wish to do 
so!” 

“Strange boon!” said the Angel 
with a smile; “nevertheless it is 
granted.” 

Not long thereafter came another 
visitor to Grammer Alisoun and she 
received him as tranquilly as she 
had the Angel, though it was Death 
himself. There was no mistaking 
him standing there in her homely 
little room. Tall and lank he was 
with a fleshless countenance that 
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gleamed in the pale moonlight 
slanting in through the open door. 
A long black robe fell from his 
gaunt shoulders and he carried a 
sharp sickle, and his hands were 
pointed and strong. 

“Good day to you,” quoth old 
Marm quietly. “Have you come at 
length to claim my soul?” 

Death seemed somewhat taken 
aback, “Faith, and you greet me 
more civilly than most,” said he. 
“Such frantic rebellion, such ab- 
horrence and fear as I see on the 
faces of most men and women 
whenever I allow them to see mine! 
I declare, I am sorry to have to in- 
convenience you thus, but—as you 
know—I have to obey orders.” 

“Pray make no apologies,” said 
Grammer. “I suppose young things 
do resent being taken away from 
this pretty world; but as for me, I 
am quite ready.” She rose un- 
steadily and followed Death to the 
door. 

“Would you like me to do any- 
thing for you before we go?” he 
asked kindly. 

Grammer Alisoun looked about 
her little garden lying wrapped in 
silver under the moon. Her eyes 
fell upon the cherry tree laden now 
with fruit and a sudden thought 
came to her. 

“Since you mention it,” said she, 
“I would like a handful of cherries 
culled from the topmost boughs of 
yon tree. I have given away all 
those within reach, but doubtless 
you have power to climb high—” 

“Nothing easier,” agreed Death 
interrupting her. He laid his sickle 
carefully against the bole of the 
tree and had mounted to the top- 
most branches in a trice. 

“And now,” said the old dame, 
watching him, “I will claim the 
promised boon of my Angel. Stay 
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there, friend Death, until I release 
you! Not for myself, pray under- 
stand me, but for all the rest of the 
young world that is so loath to go 
with you when the summons comes. 
No more death for any until we 
will it, they and I!” 

There followed the strangest pe- 
riod in the history of mankind. 
The sick and suffering dragged out 
long years of lingering pain. Sor- 
row could no longer be healed in 
kind oblivion; sinners grew hard- 
ened and sinned the more, there 
being no fear of death before them; 
oppression lay heavy on the land 
with no hope of change, the old 
grew very weary, and even the 
young savored not the sweet taste 
of life to the full having become 
careless of that which they thought 
no longer to lose. 

At long last it was bruited abroad 
how that old Grammer Alisoun was 
keeping Death a prisoner in her 
cherry tree and that none could die 
in all the world till she gave him 
release. So they came to her, pil- 
grims and travelers from every- 
where, the tired old, the saddened 
young, the suffering sick, the wist- 
ful good souls and the sin-burdened 
evil ones, they came singly, in 
groups, in crowds, and gathered at 
her door. 

“Old Marm,” they said, “life is 
not good if kindly death follows 
not after. Let such things be in 
the hands of God, even as they 
were.” 

And Grammer Alisoun stood in 
her doorway before them, incredi- 
bly aged, stooping, frail, her little 
body like a bent corn stalk tattered 
by winter winds, but there was still 
a look about her that was friendly 
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and warm and wise and quietly 
contented. 
“Ah,” said she, “so the young 


have learned a great truth! Come 
with me little ones, sons and daugh- 
ters; I will release Death here be- 
fore you all and you shall see him 
as he is.” 

They stood about the great cherry 
tree in silence and she called, her 
voice cracked and wavering, but 
glad withal. 

“Come, Death,” said she, “you 
are my prisoner no longer, no, nor 
the enemy of any! Come down and 
be friends with us, everyone!” 

A wind shook the branches of 
the cherry tree like a great sigh, 
and Death climbed down and took 
again his sickle from where he had 
left it and stood before them look- 
ing from one to another with kind- 
ly eyes. 

“Is that Death?” asked someone, 
wondering. 

“But, I thought Death was black 
and grim and terrible,” said an- 
other. 

“See how he stands, smiling and 
friendly! Why he is beautiful and 
his face is alight with love!” said 
an old man. 

“It is not Death at all, but a 
bright Angel of mercy!” cried one 
of the sick. 

“It is not Death at all!” cried an- 
other who had sinned and was 
SOrry. 

“There is no Death,” declared 
little old Grammer Alisoun tran- 
quilly and she hobbled over to the 
tall figure still standing beneath the 
cherry tree and took his hand in 
her two gnarled and trembling 
ones. “There is only Love. Come, 
we will lead the way.” 





















MODERN SOCIETY IS OUT OF ORDER 


By MARTIN M. MCLAUGHLIN 


A modern evils spring from a 
threefold misapprehension; 
modern philosophical and religious 
thought has lost sight of these three 
fundamental facts: the concept of 
God as a person unique, transcend- 
ent, and infinite; the status of man 
as an autonomous free agent, but 
contingent and subordinate to God, 
his Creator; and finally the nature 
of that binding force between man 
and God which is denoted by the 
term religion. 

The entire problem can be re- 
solved into a question of order. 
Those who fall into error do so be- 
cause they pervert the right order 
of things in relation to God, their 
ultimate end. The concept of final 
causality and design has been ob- 
scured by the all-engrossing inter- 
est in proximate or quasi-final 
causes — which are in reality not 
ends at all, but means, and some- 
times very unworthy means. When 
one’s conception of God becomes 
blurred, his other ideas and his per- 
ception of the world about him and 
the relationships between things 
become distorted, like the reflec- 
tions in a House of Mirrors. 

It is quite fitting, therefore, that 
some of the leading philosophers 
and theologians of this country, 
meeting at Notre Dame University 
on February 16th and 17th of this 
year, should be unanimous in 
designating as the basis and focal 
point of modern evils a disruption 
of right order. Held under the 
auspices of the Department of Phi- 


losophy of the University of Notre 
Dame, the Symposium on Religion 
and Modern Society, whose course 
I shall attempt to outline, brought 
out this one central theme in a most 
pronounced and unmistakable 
manner. 

In the first address of the meet- 
ing, Dr. A. C. Pegis, of Fordham 
University, speaking on “Nominal- 
ism and the Educational Ideals of 
a Catholic College,” analyzed the 
present dangerous state of higher 
education in this country in terms 
of the disorder introduced by John 
Dewey’s philosophy of instrument- 
alism. In order to break the fet- 
ters of traditional philosophical 
thought, Mr. Dewey destroyed the 
faith of men in organization and 
inaugurated a chaotic peace in con- 
tradistinction to that transcenden- 
tal peace which St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine define as “the tranquil- 
lity of order.” His philosophy con- 
sists in an untenable perversion of 
the proper subordination of crea- 
ture to Creator and a lack of appre- 
ciation of the nature of either. Be- 
ing intensely interested in that one 
long contradiction that he calls 
human history, he has attempted to 
liberate man from his contradic- 
tory characteristics by denying the 
claim of metaphysics to the attain- 
ment of absolute truth; however, 
he has only succeeded in “nat- 
uralizing disorder.” Today John 


1 All quotations are to be ascribed to the 
lecturer mentioned in the context, unless some 
other specific reference is given. 




















Dewey states that “any pretense at 
order is despotism,” and the human 
spirit revolts against despotism. As 
as a result “Deweyism is to be a 
new liberation of the human race, 
because it is to drive Platonism and 
Aristotelianism from the face of 
the earth, to unshackle the intellect 
from their tyranny. . . . The tyr- 
anny of metaphysics is the tyranny 
of order,” and it is the uncompre- 
hending uprising of the moderns 
against the so-called tyranny that 
has plunged twentieth-century edu- 
cation into the black pit of unar- 
ranged information, instead of cor- 
related knowledge. 

Mr. Bernard J. Muller-Thym, of 
St. Louis University, following with 
his discourse on “The Character of 
History in a Secularized Society,” 
characterized the modern view of 
history as erroneous in that it con- 
siders the function of history as 
merely to enable us to shape the 
future in the light of the past, as a 
mere record of unconnected events, 
“a knowledge of the past given to 
us that we may endure the pres- 
ent.” But the correct idea, the one 
that has always been apparent in 
Catholic philosophical and histori- 
cal thought is that these events 
have a place in some cosmic su- 
pernatural and incomprehensible 
plan. There is a great unity in the 
world—a great order maintained by 
Divine Providence. Although no 
human knowledge can penetrate 
the mystery of Providence and the 
contingent, history, the chronicle of 
events after creation, can and must 
proceed from the concept of an or- 
dered whole, into which fits each 
event narrated, as a component 
part into its proper station. 

The subject that then claimed 
the attention of the gathering was 
the extremely controversial and 
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most timely one of “Religion and 
Nationalism.” Rev. John K. Ryan, 
of the Catholic University of 
America, delivering the major ad- 
dress on the topic, anathematized 
extreme nationalism as substituting 
“the relative for the absolute, the 
finite for the infinite, the creature 
for the Creator, and the means for 
the end.” Here is but another re- 
iteration of the main theme, but 
now with a varied accompaniment. 
Having lost sight of the true con- 
cept of man as an individual among 
his peers and as a member of the 
great brotherhood of men in Christ, 
nationalism elevates one race or 
nationality at the expense of all 
others; and by claiming for itself 
the exclusive loyalty that is proper 
to God alone, it reverses the real, 
intrinsic relationship of man to 
God and subordinates the supernat- 
ural to the natural—-the ultimate 
to the proximate. 

Mr. Francis J. O’Malley, of the 
Notre Dame Department of Eng- 
lish, stressed next the need of mod- 
ern letters for the true religion. In 
his address on “Modern Literature 
and the Religious Attitude Toward 
Life,” he pointed out that many of 
our modern writers, particularly 
poets, have revolted against mate- 
rialism on the one hand and un- 
worthy religious systems on the 
other and have expressed their re- 
sultant sentiments in all manner of 
perverted philosophical and liter- 
ary forms. “The modern mind has 
rejected the validity of spiritual 
knowledge” and has come to ex- 
press religion in “introversive feel- 
ing and honorable action . . . This 
religion has lost its social and in- 
tellectual warrants and its moral 
power.” It is doomed to failure 
because of its intrinsic inadequacy, 
because—to use a cliché—it is out 
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of order. “Any attempt to achieve 
a new culture on merely rational 
or human bases will fail,” he con- 
tinues, “and the modern mind, to 
save itself from catastrophe, will 
once more have to accept the real 
value of spiritual knowledge.” 

Mr. Robert Pollock, the last 
speaker on the first day of the con- 
clave, presented his dissertation 
under the thought-provoking title, 
“St. Thomas and the Christian 
Cultural Dynamic.” “The very 
essence of Western culture and 
civilization,” Mr. Pollock stated, is 
the concordance of faith and rea- 
son, whose integral fusion forms 
the “cultural dynamic in Christian 
civilization.” Here is yet another 
confirmation of the general thesis 
regarding the necessity for a rein- 
tegration of knowledge on the prin- 
ciple of final causality as it is ex- 
pressed in intelligently planned 
action, which on the supernatural 
plane, takes on the aspect of a vast 
cosmic order. Only Thomistic 
metaphysics, it was emphasized, 
can lead to a restoration of that 
proper teleological attitude. 

It is well to remark here, I be- 
lieve, that this central theme, which 
has been so consistently empha- 
sized, was by no means so apparent 
to the audience as may be assumed 
from the foregoing statements. It 
remained for the Rev. Leo R. Ward, 
of the Notre Dame Faculty, ad- 
dressing his listeners on the specific 
“Relevance of the Thomistic Con- 
ception of Religion,” to pick out 
this underlying current and give it 
definite and clear-cut utterance. He 
pointed out that St. Thomas bases 
his concept of religion upon justice, 
the virtue of rendering to everyone 
his due. Religion is rendering to 
God what is His due; it thus recog- 
nizes the proper subordination of 
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man to God and preserves the 
proper order of things. The con- 
cept of religion as “the virtue that 
gives the due and orderly honor to 
God, then, casts a great light upon 
all the arguments of the previous 
speakers. It translates Deweyism, 
exaggerated nationalism, secular- 
ism, modern literary trends, and 
the misconception of the true na- 
ture of Western culture into the 
disruption of an essential order. 
By this one statement and its lucid 
explanation, all the learning and 
erudition previously bestowed upon 
the conference was consolidated 
into a unified and integrated whole. 

This principle was increasingly 
apparent in the round table discus- 
sion which took place on the after- 
noon of Saturday, February 17th. 
The subject under consideration 
was the “Secularization of the Hu- 
man Person”; the participants were 
Mr. Samuel C. Kincheloe, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Rev. 
William H. Kane, of the Dominican 
House of Studies at River Forest, 
the Rev. Richard Gabel, of DeSales 
College, and Mr. Daniel C. O’Grady, 
of the Notre Dame Department of 
Philosophy, who acted as chairman. 

Mr. Kincheloe, to whom fell the 
difficult task of defining terms, 
characterized secularization as the 
removal of certain considerations 
from the order of religion and the 
spiritual and their constitution in a 
separate sphere. A distinction was 
instituted between the process of 
secularization, which results in in- 
difference, and secularism, the ulti- 
mate result, which we see as an 
active opposition today in many 
European countries. Touching up- 
on the steps in the process, Mr. 
Kincheloe discussed especially the 
fact that the activity of the secular 
arm in providing for the proximate 
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needs of the people when organized 
religion had to a certain extent 
failed—as in the depression of the 
thirties — constituted one of the 
major factors, if not the most im- 
portant one, in the process of secu- 
larization. This country, he con- 
tinued, has been secularized up to 
the point where today it is ripe for 
secularism. 

Father Kane then further empha- 
sized that when a thing is thus per- 
verted from a religious to a non- 
religious use, it is not only the use, 
but also the concept that is so 
altered. “Secularization,” he stated, 
“sets in when we accept the things 
we see just as we see them. When 
we see God in them, we have the 
religious view; when we do not see 
God in them, we have the secular 
view.” In this era we have lost 
sight of two of the three sources of 
information about ourselves and 
have emasculated the third. The 
first is the knowledge gained 
through self-consciousness; the 
second, that gained through faith— 
which is a very high concept; and 
the third, that gained through 
science which, although originally 
denoting metaphysics, now refers 
to behavioristic psychology. Be- 
haviorism can tell us nothing very 
accurate about our own personality. 

Father Gabel, tracing the history 
of the anti-sectarian movement in 
American educational circles, con- 
tended that this secularization has 
been an active, intentional process 
which has been the dominant trend 
in this country since 1750 and 
which almost reached its fulfill- 
ment in the famous Oregon School 
case. Beginning in the middle of 
the eighteenth century with a hand- 
ful of theorists, it has grown to dire 
proportions today, including a vast 
mass of practitioners. However, it 
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is observable that the sentiment is 
failing once more with the advent 
of a movement toward religious in- 
struction in the non-sectarian state 
schools during school hours—and 
instruction, not in some vague the- 
ism, but in the definite doctrinal 
content of the different Churches, 
depending upon the wishes of the 
parents. 

Returning to the main thesis, we 
can see how this secularization is 
merely another example of the per- 
version of right order. Not only is 
it the removal of a thing from the 
religious to a nonreligious sphere, 
or the alteration of a concept, or 
the usurpation of the parent’s right 
to a voice in the religious instruc- 
tion of his child, but in its empha- 
sis upon the necessity of religion 
in a democratic country, it is show- 
ing to an ever greater extent the 
tendency to subordinate the re- 
ligion to the particular form of 
government. No matter how good 
or how worthy that government is, 
such an attitude can only result in 
an overturning of the intelligent 
and true relationship of the finite 
to the infinite; it would be the 
subordination of the primary to a 
secondary good, the setting up as 
an absolute something by nature 
contingent. 

We can certainly come to some 
definite conclusions in view of the 
facts related. 

1. Protestantism cannot resolve 
the dilemma; it cannot lead us out 
of the wilderness into which it has 
brought us. Let us retrogress a 
little to the address of Mr. Walter 
M. Horton of Oberlin College, on 
“The Present Position of Protes- 
tantism.” I have designedly re- 
served the consideration of this 
discourse until last, because it 
seems to me to be most appropriate 
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for discussion here. All of the 
three main determinative forces 
behind American Protestantism, as 
Mr. Horton admits, are disintegrat- 
ing today; and the Conservative, 
the Evangelical, and the Liberal 
elements find themselves in the 
position of the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice, who has conjured up some 
forces by a magic word, but does 
not possess the magic word to con- 
trol them or to put them back into 
the box. The analogy is Mr. Hor- 
ton’s. Protestants “are protesting 
against abuses which they cannot 
cure.” There is some hope, how- 
ever, due to the general interest in 
the new Ecumenical movement— 
confined so far, unfortunately, to 
the top of the Protestant ladder. It 
might be mentioned in passing that 
the word Ecumenical is used as an 
obvious substitute for the word 
Catholic—almost a synonym. 
There is a return to strict dogmatic 
teaching in Protestant circles, as 
well as a return to the liturgical 
trappings from which many of 
them originally revolted. They are 
Leginning to study Christian 


thought in the pre - Reformation - 


period as well as in the later era 
and are advancing closer and closer 
to the concept of an all-embracing 
scheme of things—an order pre- 
served by Divine Providence 
through one unfaltering medium, 
the Catholic Church. In justice to 
Mr. Horton it must be said that 
while the facts are his, the interpre- 
tation is mine. It is a dream in the 
Catholic mind, but a dream which, 
from all present indications, is not 
impossible of fulfillment. Protes- 
tantism as Protestantism, of course, 
cannot hope to succeed in reinte- 
grating itself, but it is to be hoped 
that the World Conference of 
Churches and similar organizations 
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will be led to see that order can- 
not be introduced by man-made 
compromises and doctrinal pro- 
nouncements, but must come from 
above, from the one institution that 
can and has perpetuated the true 
concept since the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

2. Intellectual and social recon- 
struction, on the purely rational 
plane, must be based upon the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. This is a fact stressed not only 
by the speakers at the Symposium, 
but by Jacques Maritain, Etienne 
Gilson, and other modern Christian 
thinkers. It is true because Thom- 
ism is based on teleology, and only 
the recognition of that immutable 
order existing in the mind of God 
from all eternity can preserve man 
from the fruits of his own folly. 
It is true also because only philoso- 
phy in the Thomistic-Aristotelian 
tradition possesses the correct con- 
cept of human personality. The 
thing to be lamented and the thing 
to be corrected is the sad fact that 
whereas the Greeks, starting from 
nothing and proceeding without the 
guidance of the Christian tradition, 
arrived at something very much 
akin to the correct idea of the hu- 
man person, we today, starting 
from something and having the 
guidance of the Christian tradition 
at least available, are arriving at 
something which more and more 
closely approximates the nothing 
from which they started. 

3. Since the concepts of order, 
God, and human personality are so 
inextricably intertwined, we must 
seek for an ideal—a model for the 
cultivation of human nature. And 
we in the Christian faith have that 
model in the Redeemer-Judge, the 
Christ Who saved us from our- 
selves, and Who unites in Himself 














in an incomprehensible manner the 
natures of God and man. This point 
was especially brought out by Fa- 
ther Kane when he said, “The ideal 
toward which man must strive is 
the God-Man, the person of Christ, 
full of grace and truth.” 

4. Only the Catholic religion pos- 
sesses the true solution to the 
world’s problems. Only it can re- 
solve the dilemmas of modern 
times. No other force can do it, 
because every other force, being on 
the same plane with the evils it 
seeks to correct, lacks the wider 
perspective that Catholicism has, in 


By tender grace, 
To feed a race. 


Our life to be— 
Great mystery! 
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seeing the entire pattern from 
above.? 

It is to be hoped that this guid- 
ing remedial spirit will be soon 
recognized so that peace and order 
may be restored to a world torn by 
dissensions and controversies, wars 
and rumors of wars. It is to be 
hoped, I say, because when such 
tranquillity does come, we know 
that it will soothe the stormy seas 
of human life and rest upon the 
fevered spirit of the world “with a 
touch of infinite calm.” 


2“Religion and Nationalism.” Talk by 
Father John K. Ryan of Catholic University. 


MYSTERIES 


By RopericK MACEACHEN 


ITHIN each grain of wheat that grows, 
The love of God abundant flows, 


The miller grinds that little grain; 
The baker makes it bread, amain, 











But when the mystic words are said, 
(’Tis changed again, no longer bread) 
We bow in prayer, 
For God is there. 


O dainty, wondrous grain of wheat, 

Where life and love are bundled neat, 
Both meant for me, 

Sweet mystery! 









THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1939-1940 


Comepy: Life With Father*—The Man Who Came to Dinner *— 
The Male Animal *—Separate Rooms *—Skylark—Ladies and Gentle- 
men—Lady in Waiting—Love’s Old Sweet Song—See My Lawyer—My 
Dear Children—When We Are Married—Two on an Island. 

TraGcepy: There Shall Be No Night *—Ladies in Retirement *—Mar- 
gin for Error—The Time of Your Life—The World We Make—The 
Fifth Column—Key Largo. 

RevivALs: Juno and the Paycock—Liliom—Hamlet—Richard II— 


Romeo and Juliet. 
Musicats: Higher and Higher *—Louisiana Purchase *—Keep Off 


the Grass *—Too Many Girls—Very Warm for May—Two for the Show 
—Reunion From Vienna—Walk With Music.* 

OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCES: The Lunts (There Shall Be No Night) 
—Pauline Lord (Suspect) Franchot Tone (The Fifth Column)—Monty 
Woolley (The Man Who Came to Dinner)—Gertrude Lawrence (Skylark) 


—Elliott Nugent (The Male Animal)—Paul Muni (Key Largo)—Eddie 


Dowling (Time of Your Life)—Ingrid Bergman (Liliom). 


OME degree of conviction is es- 

sential to creative art. Faith 
in God or in man is the artist’s 
pabulum, and nothing can offer 
more encouragement to his muse 
than the knowledge that his ideals 
will find the door open to the minds 
and hearts of his fellows. One of 
the younger English poets con- 
fessed some years ago that he and 
his friends had become interested 
in Communism by the lure of its 
one-mindedness; they were hungry 
for either the common basis of cul- 
ture of a compact society like the 
Greek City State or the basic faith 
that eliminated any national boun- 
daries to art in the Middle Ages. 
The skeptic of the nineteenth cen- 


*As of June 15th. Those marked with an 
asterisk are still running. 


tury, who could stand still at the 
crossroads, has now become a jay- 
walker between the shock troops of 
ideologies. Perhaps it is because 
the liberal minded man has become 
as muddled as the liberal nations’ 
politics that the theater must record 
this year the failure of seven plays 
by seven of the most influential 
English and American authors. 

Sixty new plays in all were pro- 
duced, of which eleven ran for more 
than three months and six of these 
are now current. Out of these sur- 
viving six, only one offers real claim 
to literature and it was written by 
a man in the white heat of affirma- 
tion. 

Robert Sherwood believes in God 
and in ultimate justice and that 
the man who dies for God and for 
justice will give and receive the re- 
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wards of victory. This is the 
quality that endows There Shall Be 
No Night with the power to draw 
full audiences to stark tragedy in 
hot weather. Of course there are 
also the Lunts to be considered 
but their acting gains its inspiration 
from the playwright. Maxwell An- 
derson and Ernest Hemingway, on 
the other hand, presented heroes 
floundering in muddied uncertain- 
ty. Paul Muni in Key Largo played 
an American volunteer in Spain 
who had not only lost faith in the 
Loyalists but urges his companions 
to jain him in deserting a lost 
cause. In saving his life, he finally 
comes to the realization that he has 
lost something still more precious 
but he is never quite sure that that 
something is his soul. In The Fifth 
Column, Franchot Tone was also an 
American Loyalist who, in fighting 
the Nationalists in Madrid, discov- 
ers that his liberals are employing 
as ugly methods of brute force as 
any Fascist. Although these two 
excellent and popular actors offered 
splendid performances we believe 
it was the authors’ own philosophic 
fogginess that tripped them. Im- 
mortality was at best a supposition 
in Key Largo, and in The Fifth 
Column the hero’s heroic resolve to 
die for a lost cause was consider- 
ably weakened by his obligations 
toward the heroine, as rape has no 
attributes of the heroic even to 
those educated in the ways of Hem- 
ingway. A much slighter play, The 
World We Make, ran almost as 
long as The Fifth Column. Drama- 
tized by Sidney Kingsley from The 
Outward Room, it was concerned 
with the escape from an asylum of 
a neurotic girl who is able to con- 
quer her obsession by merging her 
life with her neighbors. The Time 
of Your Life, which won both the 
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Pulitzer Prize and the Drama Crit- 
ics’ Award, had a drunkard for a 
hero and a street girl for a heroine 
in the locale of a San Francisco bar 
but Saroyan contrived to enrich a. 
nebulous story with imagination, 
his own faith being apparent in the 
enveloping charity. The play, how- 
ever, did not measure up To My 
Heart’s in the Highlands which, to 
us, is still Mr. Saroyan’s best work. 

We wish that one award could 
have gone to Life With Father, by 
far the best comedy of the season. 
The Day family have become a gift 
to America, endearing themselves 
to audiences in Chicago as well as 
New York. There can be no ques- 
tion about the relentless faith of 
Mrs. Day which triumphs over her 
husband’s reluctance to face adult 
baptism. Even with Walter Hus- 
ton’s selling powers as a “pitch- 
man,” Saroyan’s comedy Love’s Old 
Sweet Song had a short run. Grapes 
of Wrath has taken the humor out 
of dust bowl refugees and when 
they settle down like locusts on the 
heroine’s rose covered cottage and 
proceed to consume the contents of 
her closets, the connotation is per- 
haps too sinister for even Saroyan’s 
fun. But we will always feel grate- 
ful for the Time magazine man who 
made such a euphonious litany of 
the editors’ names. Love’s Old 
Sweet Song certainly possessed one 
hundred per cent more originality 
than Raphaelson’s Skylark which 
outran it by exactly two hundred 
performances, of which one hundred 
and ninety-nine were probably due 
to Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s charm- 
ing and unfathomable vivacity. 
Miss Helen Hayes did the same 
favor to the dull Hungarian jury 
comedy, Ladies and Gentlemen 
and Gladys George kept Lady in 
Waiting (The Nutmeg Tree) going 
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far longer than it deserved from in- 
trinsic merit. We are thankful 
that not even the re-enlistment of 
John Barrymore’s notorious wife 
could prolong the life of My Dear 
Children. As for Two on an Island 
it was merely the animated pano- 
rama of Manhattan from the sub- 
way-cafeteria angle, while See My 
Lawyer and Separate Rooms are 
farces that make their appeal to a 
cut-rate audience. James Thurber’s 
The Male Animal, brilliantly illu- 
mined by the coauthor Elliott Nu- 
gent, is farce-comedy with a col- 
legiate background which does not 
lack wit but misses distinction. 
There is just that difference be- 
tween Margin for Error, the anti- 
Nazi melodrama and Ladies in Re- 
tirement, a British thriller which 
has so much flavor in the writing 
and so much comedy in the char- 
acters that the grimness of the 
story becomes quite enjoyable in 
the hands of a superlative cast. The 
Man Who Came to Dinner ®& pure 
Kaufman and Hart, the most profit- 
able way to spell success! 

Four plays ran for three weeks or 
more which had enough imagina- 
tion and interest in their themes to 
deserve remembrance. Robert Au- 
drey is a young playwright on the 
way to success, his Thunder Rock, 
produced by the Group Theater, re- 
vealed a lighthouse which a disil- 
lusioned genius, turned keeper, had 
peopled with the ghosts of an im- 
migrant ship sunk years before. It 
is the ghosts who finally send the 
lighthouse keeper back to take his 
place in the world, but when Act 
III. introduced a new vintage of 
phantoms, the spectral patience of 
the audience was sated. Heavenly 
Express, by Albert Bein, himself 
once a hobo, is the phantom train 
to the hobo paradise where brooks 
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run lemonade and grass grows 
higher than a cab under the Rock 
Candy Mountains. When the Ari- 
zona Kid, the greatest hobo of the 
road, comes for his mother, signals 
flash, whistles blow, yardmasters 
tear their hair and the Flyers are 
sidetracked as the Heavenly Express 
comes humming into Winslow. 
But unfortunately two more acts 
are needed to get the Kid’s mother 
aboard and the anticlimax proved 
fatal to a play that was a genuine 
sprig of American folklore. Clif- 
ford Odets’ Night Music, also pro- 
duced by the Group Theater, was 
interesting both in its marking the 
veering from Bolshevism by an 
idealistic radical and its sympathy 
for young America. Paul Osborn 
chose to write of middle age in 
Morning’s at Seven, a most unusual 
comedy of character which will 
probably be seen often in the sum- 
mer theaters. 

The seven distinguished authors 
of seven undistinguished failures 
were George Bernard Shaw, Vincent 
Carroll, Vincent Sheean, Dorothy 
Thompson, Frederick Lonsdale, 
John Van Druten and J. B. Priest- 
ley. It is true that the latter’s cos- 
tume farce, When We Were Mar- 
ried ran for several months at cut- 
rate prices but not to the advantage 
of Mr. Priestley’s reputation. Mr. 
Shaw’s Geneva was chiefly remark- 
able for the excellent production 
given it by an English touring com- 
pany with Barry Jones and Maurice 
Colbourne, and the rest of the plays 
by their mounting and astonishing 
ineptitude. So far as revivals are 
concerned by far the most success- 
ful was Juno and the Paycock, with 
Sara Allgood and Barry Fitzgerald. 
Ingrid Bergman gave a lovely per- 
formance in Liliom but Burgess 
Meredith missed the Magyar fire. 
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We regret the severe criticism of 
Olivier’s Romeo and Juliet. When 
screen stars are eager to bank their 
capital on Shakespeare and ideals 
for the theater it seems unconstruc- 
tive to deny them their expression. 
How will they ever learn to be great 
Shakespearean actors unless their 
first efforts are given due encour- 
agement? Vast audiences probably 
saw Shakespeare for the first time 
in their enthusiasm for these screen 
favorites and we feel Mr. Olivier 
and Miss Leigh have earned much 
gratitude for a production that, if 
it lacked some depth and poetry, 
had original and interesting stage 
business, a distinguished cast, fine 
sets and swift action, as well as a 
really young and beautiful Juliet. 

We consider much more unfortu- 
nate the choice of the Players’ Club 
in their revival of Love for Love. 
Our “café society” may have some 
points in common with Restoration 
Comedy, but why should our most 
famous group of actors devote 
months of preparation to Con- 
greve’s shallow circle at a time 
when there never was a greater 
need for spiritual beauty? 


LOUISIANA PuRCHASE. — At last 
Victor Moore has a part in which 
he isn’t the “goat.” As Senator 
Oliver P. Loganberry, he looks as 
ingenuously anxious as ever but 
for all his diffidence, the Senator 
has a shrewd head. There is con- 
sternation in New Orleans when 
five leading citizens hear that there 
is a Federal investigation headed 
their way, which will undoubtedly 
end the annual sale they were in the 
habit of making to the University 
of the lumber they had originally 
sold to the WPA. Quickly they 
Stage a fire, but the Senator beats 
the firemen to their books and their 
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legal adviser begins to appreciate 
the man they have to deal with 
when, caught with his hand in the 
Senator’s brief case, he hears Lo- 
ganberry say to him: “Help your- 
self. I have plenty more copies in 
the bank.” Then the gang seek 
other refuge, and how innocence 
and a kind heart triumph over the 
designs of the wicked is good fuel 
for farce. Unfortunately for the 
cause of ethics, in the interest of 
the cast, the unscrupulous legal 
adviser — William Gaxton,—has to 
marry the heroine who is Zorina. 
Irving Berlin has contributed the 
score and the title song gives op- 
portunity for some gay evolutions 
by the chorus in a New Orleans 
courtyard. Tom Lee is to be con- 
gratulated on the costumes and set- 
tings which are both smart and at- 
tractive. William Gaxton, as usual, 
is champion accelerator to the ac- 
tion and Zorina has a fresh charm 
that is all her own. She also con- 
tributes two ballets. Irene Bor- 
doni accomplishes a reappearance 
that defies time. As for Mr. Moore, 
he is, without doubt, the most ap- 
pealing of all comedians. “Why do 
waiters all look at me and then sug- 
gest oysters?” is one of his queries. 
His song about Great Lovers—“If 
love did that to Romeo what could 
love do to me?”—keeps him singing 
until his stock of lovers gives out. 
As for politics, there are only some 
gentle jibes such as recalling the 
days when it was still legal to be 
a Republican! For a happy eve- 
ning we recommend you go to 
Louisiana.—At the Imperial. 


Keep OFF THE Grass.—“Get a 
horse with a hansom behind” is the 
suggestion of the opening chorus 
of cabbies with due emphasis on the 
pun. Unfortunately all the jokes 
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do not end at that point. Every 
Spring the Shuberts seem to feel it 
their duty to accord their patrons 
some equivocal entertainment and 
this year even the monkeys are en- 
listed in the cause of primitive hu- 
mor. “Misinformation Please” with 
its pundits represented by bright 
little simians—a variety of rhesus 
to be technical—is quite amusing 
enough in itself without any mis- 
handling. Innocent of everything 
however but the most advanced 
slapstick is the Balcony Scene 
staged as it might be in Hellz-a- 
Poppin with Jimmy Durante as 
Romeo. “I thought I might be Jack 
Barrymore, but I know he never 
came that near any water,” says he 
when doused by a sudden shower. 
He and Juliet persevere despite 
every stage obstacle. “No one ever 
dropped out at this point,” whis- 
pers Mercutio as the Stage Manager, 
and promptly falls through a trap. 

Ray Bolger also does some clever 
clowning when trying to get a drink 
—of water—from the bubbling kind 
of drinking fountain in the park. 
In the park one also meets a won- 
derfully dry humorist from vaude- 
ville, Maude Davis, who will prob- 
ably be met in many musicals from 
now on. While the tag lines to 
these sketches are conscientiously 
coarse, the whole patter song sung 
by Ilka Chase and Durante as the 
leading characters from Gone With 
the Wind is most objectionable. 
It is refreshing to reach Ray Bolger 
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in his inimitable dances—one with 
an imaginary partner. Bolger is 
way ahead of Balanchine’s chorus. 
There are two Hungarian fencing 
champions and Virginia O’Brien, 
the girl who can sing with an abso- 
lutely expressionless face and voice 
—she is funnier the first time one 
hears her than the third! Sex is 
never emphasized except for a 
glimpse of tall show girls in scant 
covering. Keep Off the Grass is 
what is known as “a warm weather 
revue” but the temperature rises 
with Durante.—At the Broadhurst. 


Wak WitTH Music.—Everything 
possible has been done to please the 
public with multifarious costumes 
and sets, gay in colors and pleasing 
in design so it seems rather dis- 
courteous to add that the story is 
about as banal as any story can be 
that deals with three sisters who 
decide to go to Florida to find a rich 
young man for at least one of them. 
That they disguise themselves as an 
heiress with a chaperone and maid 
and then discover the rich young 
man is poor, follows “as the light 
the day”—and so forth. The music 
and the dancing are both pleasant 
and if there is nothing in particu- 
lar to remember, there is nothing 
in particular to regret. Kitty Car- 
lisle, Mitzi Green and Jack Whit- 
ing perform with gaiety and Stepin 
Fetchit is the lumbering Negro 
comedian who mumbles his lines. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—aAt the Forrest. 


November, 1938 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—Boisterous en- 
tertainment with more slapstick 
than refinement but with excellent 
dancing.—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FATHER. — Pulitzer 
Price or no, it still draws its pub- 
lic here and in Chicago.—At the 
Empire. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—Mr. Monty Woolley continues his 
triumph as Alexander Woollcott to 
the delight of sophisticated and not 
too fastidious theater goers.—At the 
Music Boz. 


MARGIN FoR Error.—At popular 
prices Claire Boothe’s melodrama 
may find renewed popularity with 
its comforting discomfiture of the 
Nazis.—At the Majestic. 


February, 1940 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—A very de- 
cent and amusing comedy by James 
Thurber about a professor which 
has as background the usual rivalry 
between football interests and edu- 
cation. Excellently played by El- 
liott Nugent, who is also co-author. 
—At the Cort. 


May 


LapiEs IN RETIREMENT.—A mur- 
der story without mystery—so per- 
fectly played that the emphasis is 
on character. There is also, strange 
to say, a good quota of comedy. 
The cast is headed by Flora Rob- 
son and every member deserves 
mention.—At the Henry Miller. 


HIGHER AND HIGHER. — Rogers 
and Hart have taken the debutante 
racket as the theme of their satiric 
musical comedy which takes place 
below very magnificent _ stairs. 
Marta Eggert is the tuneful kitchen- 
maid and Jack Haley, a resource- 
ful valet. There is also a brilliant- 
ly trained seal- who is made respon- 
sible for some rather broad humor. 
—At the Shubert. 


SEPARATE Rooms.—A penthouse 
comedy with Alan Dinehart and 
Glenda Farrell. Milk and true love 
are the final outcome but jokes ap- 
propriate to the bar which domi- 
nates the penthouse are the staple. 
—At the Mansfield. 


June 


THERE SHALL BE No NIGHT.— 
The really great play of the season 
superbly produced and acted by the 
Lunts and their company. One can 
only be grateful to Mr. Sherwood 
for giving us one drama with no- 
bility of purpose and sound spirit- 
ual content.—At the Alvin. 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitnu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





AMERICA’S ONLY CATHOLIC MUSEUM 


FEW years ago a remarkable 

cultural movement originated 
in Dubuque, Iowa, when Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Beckman estab- 
lished an art repository called Co- 
lumbia Museum. 

Today Columbia Museum has be- 
come a national project, familiar to 
the members of over 2,000 organiza- 
tions and clubs in forty-eight states. 
It has won widespead recognition as 
America’s only Catholic Museum. 
It now has a collection of over 
175,000 objets d’art, paintings and 
treasures which have a value of 
nearly two million dollars. And 
the amazing thing about Columbia 
Museum is that all of its superb 
collections have been gifts. 

The inside story of Columbia 
Museum, its origin and growth, is 
intensely interesting. In 1936 
Archbishop Beckman conceived the 
idea of combating modern human- 
ism and paganism by interesting 
people, especially the youth of the 
country, in the great contributions 
of the Catholic Church to art and 
culture. He organized the Midwest 
Antiquarian Association (now na- 


tional in scope). It consisted of a 
group of civic-minded men and 
women whose objective was to 
make Columbia Museum a national 
shrine of Catholic culture. The 
Reverend William Kessler, who for 
the past six years had been build- 
ing up a small museum as a part 
of Loras (formerly Columbia) Col- 
lege, was named curator of the new 
project. He was an authority in 
the field of painting, sculpture and 
ceremics. 

Archbishop Beckman, as a na- 
tionally known connoisseur of art, 
headed the list of contributors to 
the Museum by donating a great 
number of paintings and objets 
d’art from his private collection. 
Hundreds of people emulated his 
example. Gifts poured in from all 
parts of the country. They includ- 
ed not only paintings and objets 
d’art, but valuable collections from 
many nations. Outstanding among 
them were the Irish and the Rus- 
sian collections which ranged from 
primitive pottery and weapons to 
the most skillful and exquisite 
works of art created by the people 
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of these countries. Descendants of 
early American families sent his- 
torical relics to the Museum. A 
scion of an illustrious French fam- 
ily donated a Napoleonic collection. 

A Board of Advisors was appoint- 
ed to direct the operations of the 
Museum. A program of cultural 
service, that has now attracted na- 
tional attention, was developed by 
Father Kessler. A quarterly art re- 
view was established in 1936 and 
has gained widespread recognition. 
A special publicity department was 
inaugurated. Museum bulletins are 
sent regularly to thirty-five leading 
secular newspapers and to fifty 
Catholic weeklies serviced by the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence News Department. 

The Museum was housed in the 
north wing, ground floor of Science 
Hall on the campus of Loras Col- 
lege. -Plans have been drawn up 
for a permanent, artistic building, 
and contributions toward the build- 
ing fund are steadily coming in. 

Father Kessler personally direct- 
ed the gigantic task of arranging 
the exhibits into four divisions—Re- 
ligion, Art, Education and Science. 
Today he has eighteen assistants. 
Among them are WPA workers, 
for the government has recognized 
the value of establishing a national 
shrine of culture, and a group of 
NYA students. All of the work- 
ers take a keen interest in arrang- 
ing the exhibits, checking the dis- 
plays, repairing works of art, re- 
conditioning and cleaning paint- 
ings, photographing the treasures 
and compiling the impressive study 
club material. They likewise assist 
the reception committee, composed 
of members of the advisory board, 
to guide the thousands of people 
who take advantage, each month, 
of the afternoon and evening visit- 
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ing hours. No admission fee is 
asked. 

Because the institution is essen- 
tially a Catholic Museum, the Divi- 
sion of Religion and Religious An- 
tiquity is of exceptional importance. 
It tells the thrilling story of the 
conquest, by the Church, of the 
wilderness that was once the great 
Middle West. The articles, vest- 
ments and sacred vessels used by 
pioneer priests have been preserved. 
There is a complete and authentic 
collection of relics of Iowa’s first 
bishop, the Most Reverend Mathias 
Loras, as well as personal belong- 
ings and vestments of a half dozen 
other early bishops. Pictures of 
pioneer clergy and laymen, and of 
early churches and missions tell, in 
detail, the part religion played when 
the Middle West was young. The 
choicest religious paintings and 
wood carvings are likewise in this 
section. 

However, the division of Art is 
naturally the outstanding part of 
the Museum. The gallery possesses 
over a thousand paintings in oil. 
This number does not include the 
hundreds of water colors, etchings, 
prints, black-and-whites. Many of 
the famed Currier and Ives prints 
are in the Museum. The oil col- 
lection is remarkable for its many 
magnificent paintings of the Ma- 
donna. A superb Old Master, “The 
Madonna of the Bullfinch” is at- 
tributed to Leonardo da Vinci. In 
sharp contrast is the “Modern Ma- 
donna” by Uhlen, a present-day Bo- 
hemian artist. A genuine Velas- 
quez “Madonna and Child” is the 
property of the Museum as is also 
a primitive Russian canvas “The 
Madonna of Kazan.” There are 
many superb religious pictures, all 
done by recognized artists and re- 
corded as authentic originals. 
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Every school of art is represented. 
One recent gift to the Museum con- 
sisted of fifteen authenticated paint- 
ings by world famous artists—val- 
ued at one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

In addition to canvases, the Art 
section comprises wood carvings, 
ivories, meerschaums, tapestries and 
porcelains. Among this last group 
are elaborate displays of French 
Sévres, Italian Capo di Monte, Eng- 
lish Chelsea, German Dresden and 
Holland Delftware, as well as 
original Ming vases and figurines. 
Every important school of art in 
Europe, Asia and the Americas is 
represented in this division. Out- 
standing is the ivory collection 
which includes the beautiful statu- 
ette of the Madonna and Child 
which formerly belonged to the 
George A. Hearn display in New 
York City. It is carved from an 


elephant’s tusk. 
The Educational division has five 


sections. The first is composed of 
archaeological and Indian collec- 
tions, and includes unusual displays 
of weapons, cooking utensils, war 
paraphanalia and wearing apparel. 
The second section is devoted to 
relics of the various wars—French 
and Indian, Revolutionary, War of 
1812, Mexican, Civil, Spanish- 
American and the World War. The 
third is devoted to antiques asso- 
ciated with early American social 
life— dishes, furniture, crockery 
and so on. The fourth is reserved 
for rare papers, letters, books and 
coins. The fifth is given over to a 
very complete collection of ceramics 
and chinaware. 

The division of Science is in 
three sections: Biological, Geologi- 
cal and Invention. 

It is one thing to have a Museum 
filled with interesting and valuable 
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collections—and quite another to 
make these displays serve the 
causes of religion, culture and edu- 
cation. Yet, this is exactly what 
the Columbia Museum national 
movement has accomplished. Fa- 
ther Kessler graphically expresses 
the aims of the Museum in a few 
power-packed sentences. “In our 
country,” he declares, “Catholics 
have had to spend most of their 
time and money building churches 
and schools for their inspirational 
and intellectual advancement. 
These buildings stand today as 
monuments of sacrifice to the 
memory of the pioneers. But now 
Catholics have reached the time 
when a step forward is necessary 
—a step that will psychologically 
draw outsiders into a mystical cul- 
tural contact with our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother in art. We are 
morally obligated to be missionaries 
along these lines in order that we 
may satisfy the longing in the 
hearts of people for the good and 
the true, the beautiful and the pro- 
found that Christ has given into 
the keeping of the Church. 

The aims of the Museum have 
been more than realized. Thou- 
sands of Catholics have been drawn 
closer to Christ and His Church 
through the beauties of canvas and 
statuary displayed at the Museum. 
Thousands of non-Catholics have 
been edified and touched and 
thrilled at the undeniable religious 
appeal of the Museum—for turn 
where they will, the spiritual motif 
dominates the institution, subtly 
and effectively. Few people can 
look, unmoved, upon the lovely face 
of the Madonna and her Child as 
depicted on scores of canvases at 
the Museum. And there is no one 
— man, woman or child — whose 
heart does not throb with pity for 
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the crucified Savior while gazing 
at the tragic and terrifying “Cruci- 
fixion” by Rubens. 

The Museum attracts a never- 
ending stream of visitors of all 
religions. It is a common occur- 
rence for a group of sixty or sev- 
enty members of the Dubuque 
Woman’s Club, the Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America, or the Sherman Cir- 
cle to spend several hours viewing 
the exhibits. As many as two hun- 
dred club women from out of the 
state have visited the Museum in a 
body. A gathering of Lutheran 
ministers in conference has come, 
for the second year, for an after- 
noon at the Museum. Scores of col- 
lege and academy students visit the 
exhibits every day after classes are 
over, and a big crowd of adults 
comes every Wednesday evening 
when the Museum is open until ten 
o’clock. 

The Museum is steadily increas- 
ing in prestige as a center of cul- 
ture, and it is fulfilling the purpose 
for which it was established. Peo- 
ple of every denomination have 
gladly given it support, both finan- 
cially and in the matter of con- 
tributing to the ever-increasing 
number of exhibits. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching 
effect of the Museum is its study 
club program. Illustrated lectures 
have been prepared by members of 
the Museum staff for presentation 
before organizations and _ clubs. 
Fifty subjects, with appropriate 
stereoptican slides, are available. 
The Museum supplies speakers on 
art for a national lecture bureau. 
The correspondence aid division 
helps clubs and organizations to 
prepare interesting and cultural 
programs. The Museum has co- 
operated with various art associ- 
ations in arranging special exhibi- 
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tions, either of porcelains, ivories 
and ceramics, or of paintings. 
These exhibitions have been open 
to the public free of charge. The 
important thing about these exhibi- 
tions is that their underlying theme’ 
is religious, and the same holds 
true for all programs, lectures and 
educational guides prepared by the 
Museum. All efforts of the direc- 
tors and the Curator are bent to- 
ward the great objective of combat- 
ing the forces of paganism and evil 
through the influence of what is 
elevating, beautiful and God-like in 
art. 

Catholic women’s organizations 
were quick to see the advantages of 
the Museum as an aid to culture 
and education. The first great na- 
tional group to give the project 
practical aid, and to make use of 
its many services was the Catholic 
Daughters of America. The Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, 
and the Women’s Catholic Order of 
Foresters have been ardent sup- 
porters of the Museum and have en- 
dorsed its policy of spreading 
Christian culture. 

Today Columbia Museum, by rea- 
son of its tremendously valuable 
collections, holds a high place 
among the institutions of its kind 
in America. But it possesses an 
even greater distinction in that it is 
the only Museum in the country that 
was established under and is spon- 
sored by Catholics. The Museum is 
fulfilling its important mission of 
educating people, particularly the 
youth, to appreciate the wealth of 
beauty and culture that is the herit- 
age of every member of the Catho- 
lic Church—a heritage handed 
down through the centuries from 
the days when the greatest artists, 
sculptors and wood carvers con- 
sidered their talent as a gift from 
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God, and paid homage to Him and 
His Mother and the Saints by en- 
shrining them in their work. 
Columbia Museum stands alone 
in America as a repository of Catho- 
lic culture and art—but it is not 
alone in its great appeal to people. 
Church and civic leaders are rally- 
ing to its support. The Apostolic 
Delegate has encouraged the move- 
ment, as have many members of the 
hierarchy. Influential groups are 
making use of its extensive national 
service program. The Museum has 
been publicized, gratis, over a coast- 
to-coast network of the Columbia 
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Broadcasting Company. World fa- 
mous collectors have donated valu- 
able portions of their displays to 
the Museum. Interest in it, and the 
cultural movement that it sponsors, 
has become nation-wide. 

The dream of reviving the culture 
of the Christian ages is being real- 
ized. And through a true appreci- 
ation of Christian art and beauty, 
the souls of men, women and 
children are drawn closer to Him 
Who is the inspiration of all that 
is good and fine and holy in this 
world. 

AULEEN BorDEAUX EBERHARDT. 
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THE LONELY SPIRE 


NE expects to find in guide 
books accurate information 
about places and objects of interest 


in a community, no more and no 
less. One does not expect to find 
in them what I came upon last 
summer, in England, in the IJilus- 
trated Guide to Cambridge, a state- 
ment intended merely to call the 
reader’s attention to an architec- 
tural feature, but which, because 
of one sententious adjective, set 
loose in me the floodgates of re- 
gret. Here is the statement: 
“Happy the traveller who enters 
Cambridge by the London road; he 
at least may get a far-off glimpse of 
the pinnacle of King’s College 
Chapel, of the square tower of St. 
John’s [College], of the lonely 
spire of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Lonely, here, is a word 
surcharged with meaning for the 
Catholic sojourner in Cambridge, 
because it so accurately and so 
painfully describes the state of his 
own heart as he reflects that a more 
significant wording of the phrase 


might have been “the spire of the 
lonely Roman Catholic Church.” 

In other cities of England there 
are, of course, only too frequent re- 
minders of a vanished Catholicism. 
Any of the great cathedral towns 
will bear this out—Canterbury, 
York, Ely, Norwich, Winchester; 
yet these towns, for all the mute 
but glorious evidence of their cathe- 
drals, have a decidedly post-Refor- 
mation stamp. In Cambridge, how- 
ever, the dead past has not so suc- 
cessfully buried its dead. Hugh de 
Balsham, Bishop of Ely from 1257 
to 1286, Margaret of Anjou, St. 
John Fisher, Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort, the mother of Henry VII., and 
the rest of that glorious company 
responsible for the building of the 
sixteen medieval and Renaissance 
colleges in Cambridge, seem to have 
infused into the very stones and 
timbers of these ancient houses of 
learning the spirit of medieval Ca- 
tholicism. 

Cloistered walks flanking the 
great green quadrangles, Gothic 
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arches forming entrances to the col- 
leges, each with its niche above 
holding a statue of Our Lady or of 
the patron saint of the college, the 
individual college chapels, rich and 
beautiful but now empty withal, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
St. Bene’t’s Church (built before 
the Norman Conquest), Market Hill 
with its stone cross—all bear wit- 
ness to the ancient faith in the life 
and growth both of the city and the 
University. All that is most beau- 
tiful and inspiring in Cambridge is, 
in fact, of Catholic origin. Not 
only has Anglicanism left no im- 
print on the physical aspect of the 
University, but whatever spiritual 
vitality the Established Church 
once may have had in Cambridge 
seems now to have dwindled to the 
vanishing point. For three hundred 
years after the “new faith” was 
established, students at the Univer- 


sity were required to attend services 
every Sunday in their own college 


chapels. Later once-a-month at- 
tendance was compulsory. Now a 
student may spend his entire three 
years at Cambridge without ever 
entering his college chapel. It is 
more important that he be punc- 
tilious in attendance at “halls”; that 
is, he must eat a certain number of 
dinners in his own college dining 
hall before he may come up for his 
degree. In other words, the 
chapels, formerly the life-giving 
centers of the colleges, are now 
hardly more than show places for 
visitors. Of the nineteen men’s 
colleges comprising the University, 
less than half hold services on Sun- 
days. Newnham, one of the two 
colleges for women in Cambridge, 
has no chapel. 

The inconsistency of Anglicans 
in matters of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment was clearly revealed in a lec- 
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ture delivered during the 1939 Sum- 
mer Session at Cambridge by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Barker, Fellow of 
Peterhouse and Professor of Politi- 
cal Science. In his discourse on. 
“Religion and the Position of the 
Churches in England” Professor 
Barker asserted that it was the 
function of the Prime Minister to 
nominate the bishops of the Church 
of England, “although,” he added, 
smiling wryly, “the present Prime 
Minister is a Unitarian, whose be- 
liefs on some points of doctrine dif- 
fer from those of the Anglicans.” 
Furthermore, he affirmed, the con- 
sent of Parliament is necessary be- 
fore any change in doctrine or 
ritual may be made, in spite of the 
fact that many members of Par- 
liament are not members of the An- 
glican Church: or of any other 
Church. Can there be much vi- 
tality in a religious body governed 
by such laissez-faire methods? 
But there are those who say that 
the “Second Spring,” which began 
in Cambridge during the first half 
of the nineteenth century with the 
conversion of Kenelm Digby, George 
Spencer, and Ambrose de Lisle, 
will soon flower. The Fisher So- 
ciety and the Cambridge University 
Catholic Association, through the 
efforts and aid of Baron Anatole 
von Hiigel, were given sufficient im- 
petus to establish a University Ora- 
tory. In 1925 St. Edmund’s House 
was founded to serve secular priests 
who wish to study at the Univer- 
sity, and shortly thereafter the 
Benedictines of Downside Abbey 
opened a house of studies for mem- 
bers of their own community. A 
Carmelite Convent, one belonging 
to the religious of the Institute of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and that 
of the Canonesses of St. Augustine 
complete the list of religious com- 
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munities in Cambridge at the pres- 
ent time. “This is all very meagre 
when compared with the glorious 
past,” says Father G. J. MacGilli- 
vray in his interesting brochure on 
Catholic Cambridge, “but it is a 
real Second Spring and gives prom- 
ise of greater things to come.” 
Other facts, too, give the same 
promise. I learned, for instance, 
from the Canonesses of St. Augus- 
tine that great interest is again be- 
ing manifested in the ancient 
shrines of England, such as that of 
Our Lady of Walsingham. When I 
confessed my ignorance of this 
particular shrine, I was promptly 
enlightened. During the Middle 
Ages, I was told, the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Walsingham was one of 
the most important in all England, 
surpassing in popularity that of St. 
Thomas A Becket of Canterbury. 
According to legend, the last con- 


scious words of Henry VIII. were 
a cry to Our Lady of Walsingham 
to have pity upon him, and ever 
since the Reformation it has been 
predicted that when pilgrimages to 
Walsingham would be again re- 
sumed, the old faith would be on 


the return. Shortly after my con- 
versation with the Canonesses of 
St. Augustine I read in the London 
Times that on a certain Sunday 
last July more than five thousand 
pilgrims had visited the Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham. 
Academically, Cambridge has 
much to offer the American stu- 
dent. There have been and still are 
great teachers at the University. 
In the department of English, dons 
of the old school, such as Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch and Percy L. Babing- 
ton (of the Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay family), continue to inflame 
students with a love for what is best 
in books. Mr. Babington used to 
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delight in telling us that for four 
hundred years there had been a 
Babington at Cambridge, the tradi- 
tion being broken only once and 
that by his father, who for some 
reason found it necessary to go to 
Oxford. This defection the family 
hoped eventually to live down. 
To look upon buildings and land- 
scapes that were familiar to Eras- 
mus, Milton, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Edmund Spencer, Dryden, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Lamb, Tennyson; 
to spend long hours in the famous 
libraries of Jesus College, Corpus 
Christi, Christ’s, and Trinity; to 
browse in the Bibliotheca Pepysiana 
in Magdalene College, housing the 
entire collection of the great 
diarist’s books, bequeathed by him 
to his Alma Mater in 1724—all this 
is an embarrassment of riches. II- 
luminated Bibles and Missals of in- 
describable beauty, priceless manu- 
scripts, such as those of the Gos- 
pels known as the Coder Bezae, 
Chaucer’s copy of De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, all these treasures the 
serious student at Cambridge may 
not only see but actually handle. 
The abiding grace and allurement 
of Cambridge, however, lie in its 
quiet way of life. No one is hur- 
ried. There is always time to saun- 
ter through the enchanting “Backs” 
beside the Cam, whose limpid sur- 
face reflects overhanging willows 
and bridges of great beauty, some 
of them designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. No shrill whistles or clank- 
ing trams or raucous motor horns 
break the stillness. Were it not for 
the drone of airplanes flying high, 
one could easily, in Cambridge, 
imagine himself in fifteenth century 
England. The soft grays and 
browns of ancient stone, mellowed 
by centuries of sunlight and mist, 
make the walls of the buildings ap- 
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pear to grow out of the soil from 
which they rise, so intimately are 
they a part of their natural sur- 
roundings. 

The countryside of Cambridge 
may not offer such picturesque 
variety as that of Oxford, since it 
consists largely of fenland, low- 
lying ground which in Anglo-Saxon 
times was sparsely inhabited be- 
cause of great areas of water cover- 
ing it. But there is now a quiet 
beauty in its stretches of meadow- 
land, through which the placid Cam 
finds its way down to the sea. 

A favorite walk of visitors to 
Cambridge is along Trumpington 
Road, where, if one is fortunate, he 
may hear the nightingale “maken 
melodye” as he enters Chaucer’s 
beloved Trumpington. More de- 
lightful still is the walk over the 
fens to Byron’s pool, near Grant- 
chester, so named because it was 
the poet’s favorite haunt. The 


landscape here, especially in the 
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late afternoon of a midsummer 
day, makes one think of the fields 
and skies of Constable, much of 
whose best work was done in Cam- 
bridgeshire and who knew so well. 
how to transfigure the simplest 
scene by suffusing it with unearth- 
ly light. Here again one sees rising 
in the distance “the lonely spire of 
the Roman Catholic Church,” the 
Church of Our Lady and the Eng- 
lish Martyrs. But the Catholic ob- 
server of this scene, in spite of the 
nostalgia with which “the lonely 
spire” fills him, knows in his heart 
that the spirits of those gallant 
Englishmen, St. Thomas More and 
St. John Fisher, must be forever 
keeping watch over the land they 
loved so well, and that their influ- 
ence with Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham must be powerful indeed. 
Knowing this, he believes that in 
God’s own good time England must 
return to the Faith. 
LovuiIsE KANNAPELL. 
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ROOTED IN ETERNITY 


Dies mei sicut umbra declina- 
verunt. . . . Initio Tu, Domine, 
fundasti terram. . . . Ipsi peribunt, 
tu autem permanes. My days have 
fallen away like a shadow (Hebrew: 
Are stretched out like a shadow— 
in the evening, when it will soon be 
there no more.) . . . In the begin- 
ning, Thou Lord, didst establish 
the earth and the heavens. They 
shall perish, but Thou endurest. 
Psalm ci, 12, 26, 27. Sat., Terce. 

1. This Psalm contains the ma- 
jestic words quoted in the Epistles 
to the Hebrews: “In the beginning, 
Lord, Thou didst establish the 


earth; yea, the very heavens are the 
work of Thy hands. Yet they shall 
perish, but Thou endurest: they 
shall all wax as doth a garment; 
and as raiment shalt Thou change 


them, and changed they indeed 
shall be: but Thou art the Self- 
Same—Thy years shall not fail!” 
(Hebrews i, 12). 

2. The Psalm consists of a 
double, then a triple contrast: the 
Psalmist feels how fleeting is his 
own life, but draws consolation 
from the permanence of God’s 
Chosen People, which shall not per- 
ish, but shall see a New Sion built 
upon the ruins of the old one—and 
there is a prophecy in this that the 
Psalmist hardly guessed: the 
Church is the New Sion. Then 
again he sees himself as but fleet- 
ing and vanishing in comparison 
with the created universe; but then 
—how transitory is even that, com- 
pared with GOD! 


3. It is good often to realise how 
rapid, impotent and futile is the 
life of any one man—of myself— 
merely as such. The older you be- 
come, the less you see yourself to 
have done, or have mattered. But 
I never need be thus “alone”: the 
Christian’s life is “hid with Christ 
in God” (Col. iii, 3): our Lord can 
“eternalise” our work and make it 
for ever effective—nay, co-redeem- 
ing. We repose upon, are rooted 
in, eternity. Vastly do we “mat- 
ter.” Nothing that is united with 
God can be futile. 

The birds of 7, 8, cannot be iden- 
tified. Pelicans are not solitary nor 
do they live in deserts but by 
water: if the second bird be indeed 
the owl, the Latin can mean “the 
owl in its house,” probably a ruin, 
like the “moping owl” of Gray’s 
Elegy in its ruined tower: as for 
passer, it means any little bird. 
Still, we may naively liken our soul 
to a sick little sparrow, deserted by 
its companions, wizened and tiny: 
or in other moods, to the old owl, 
huddling itself into itself, not real- 
ly wise at all and easily flurried by 
anything unaccustomed, like a 
sudden light. As for the “pelican” 
—we had better just allow a pic- 
ture to form itself of some great 
gaunt bird—one sees such birds in 
other continents—perched or stalk- 
ing all by itself, and we need make 
no attempt to give it a name! Pic- 
torial impressions, not scientific 
data, are what the Psalms may be 
expected to provide; but it is a 
pity to allow even one verse to slip 
by ineffectively. 
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“In imagine pertransit homo” 
(xxxviii. 7). 

One’s friends die; but, much 
worse, they don’t, but inevitably 
drift away. It is impossible to see 
them often or even to write them 
often or ever. A man, in a hospi- 
tal, the war, on a boat, flits into 
your life and out of it; you have 
really loved him and tried to serve 
him, and you know you won his 
affection and trust in return, and 
you want him to be happy, and for 
all you know he is, and that is 
good; still, you would like to know 
about it and share in it, and the 
same if he is unhappy. Well, he 


doesn’t exist for me; I am not 
meant to hold anyone captive; 
please God I did my job by him, 
and must hand him on and this is 
where prayer comes in so glorious- 
ly, because God does not forget 
him: though I may hardly ever 


think of him, and do forget his 
name, yet not him. I can by pray- 
ing rapidly for him, put him still 
deeper into God and re-meet him 
hereafter all the more profoundly. 
Others come and disappear like 
ghosts—the person sitting opposite 
you in a ’bus. .. . It is almost good 
fun to pray for him, not having 
the slightest idea what will happen 
to him in consequence — but some 
good thing must happen; nor does 
he know he is being prayed for or 
“suffering” a gift from God. 

This self-rescue from melancholy 
is quite in keeping with this psalm. 
The psalmist is confronted by the 
“sinner,” and gets so indignant 
that he thinks he had better hold 
his tongue altogether: he doesn’t 
exactly sulk, but it was not quite a 
good silence, because he simply got 
angrier and angrier, and the more 
he brooded, the more his feelings 
became worked up, till at last he 
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blazed out—luckily, to God, but even 
so, almost (at first) in the spirit of 
classical common-place — you pile 
up wealth, only for your heir to 
dissipate it. Everything passes like 
adream. “Tell me my end! How 
many days remain to me? How 
fleeting am I!” Thou hast made my 
days “measurable”—each one is a 
definite tiny measurable span—one 
inch out of so many miles of life. 
Even so, my “duration” is as noth- 
ing before Thee—ah! everything— 
everyone—is emptiness! Men pass 
like ghosts, and all their busy-ness 
is for nothing! 

But just because this is a Psalm 
and not an ode by Horace in one of 
his glum spells, he flings the whole 
of his weight—his trust—his assur- 
ance —his self, upon God. Sub- 
stantia should probably be much 
the same as “expectation,” i. e., 
hope: I can rely on nothing save on 
God, but it is God on whom I do 
rely. However, I like that idea of 
“substance.” “My substance is 
with Thee.” I am not a ghost. My 
life is not a mere illusion. Things, 
like friendships, that have van- 
ished, haven’t gone nowhere. There 
is reality, in myself, my friends, my 
actions: in God, they become real, 


solid and enduring. 

—From Towards Loving the Psalms. By 
C. C. Marntinpare, S.J. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward). 


<i 
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PRAYER IN SONG 


THE vast majority of American 
Catholics have still to experience 
the joy of participating in a High 
Mass sung with whole-souled en- 
thusiasm by the entire congrega- 
tion. That is why they have to take 
it on the word of another, in this 
case, that of the Supreme Pontiff, 
or his local shepherd, the bishop, 
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that it is most important they 
should have that experience regu- 
larly, in view of the far-reaching 
consequences this type of active 
participation in Mass will effect in 
their lives. “As long as the whole 
body of the laity has no part in the 
sung parts of public worship,” a 
good many Catholics of excellent 
will are saying to themselves, “why 
this endless preoccupation with 
chant? It would seem that the 
twentieth century provides many 
more important things to deal with 
than the different kinds of music 
for the handful of singers in the 
gallery. At all events, it looks as 
though the Church is fighting a 
losing battle with those who sing 
for her! Well, I’m not a choir 
member, and never will be.” 

On his supposition, that the con- 
gregation as a whole is a silent 
bloc, and is to remain silent what- 
ever be sung in the choir loft, this 
layman’s subsequent lack of inter- 
est, responsibility, and understand- 
ing is quite natural. But his sup- 
position is false. The “preoccupa- 
tion” with chant, as he phrased it, 
is “endless,” primarily because the 
Church is intent on restoring to the 
laity, as a group, its right of sing- 
ing its prayers to God, and second- 
arily in giving them something to 
sing best fitted to the circumstances 
of prayer to God. There is perhaps 
no single subject, atheistic Commu- 
nism alone excepted, on which the 
Holy See has spoken more frequent- 
ly or more earnestly in our days; 
certainly there is no major direc- 
tion of the papacy in our age that 
has been so resisted, evaded, 
thwarted in its execution. It will 
not be until the “public” awakes to 
the privation it is being made to en- 
dure that the “musicians’ question” 
will be solved. .. . 


The Holy See, as it understands 
the matter, is interested in chant as 
a vehicle, or form, or phase of col- 
lective, communal prayer. Prayer 
befitting Christians is prayer ex- 
pressed by all; unity of sentiment 
and of voice is demanded by Catho- 
lic worship. If this is true, then 
the question as to the type of music 
involved is quite secondary; what 
is of prime importance is that the 
congregation, the laity as a body, 
the general public, voice its prayer 
in some kind of song. Let us pass 
over for the moment the question 
of this music or that, in order to 
face the question that is wider, and 
far more personal to about ninety- 
nine out of one hundred people in 
present-day congregations, that of 
congregational singing. 

The goal of this whole endeavor 
is described with wistful yearning 
in an essay, “How the Early Chris- 
tians Sang”: 

“What a glorious thing it would 
be if we could see once more in our 
churches, the men on one side, the 
women on the other, alternating— 
the Greeks called this singing anti- 
phonally—with a small choir in the 
sanctuary leading, accompanied by 
a small organ, and the big organ 
used for the accompaniment of the 
whole singing church. It was St. 
Ambrose who introduced hymn 
singing into the Western Church, 
and he succeeded so well that his 
enemies said he had ‘bewitched’ 
the people. Would to God we could 
‘bewitch’ them again!” 

For a whole generation now past, 
American Catholics, and even those 
not of our faith, regarded Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
as “the foremost citizen of them 
all.” It is only right that the real 
objective in this contest, begun un- 
der his leadership, should be re- 
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called as he phrased it: “To sum up 
the advantages of congregational 
singing,” he said: “it is a prayer; 
it is profession of faith; it is a ser- 
mon; it edifies the neighbor; it con- 
duces to fraternal charity; it is an 
incentive to fervent piety; and it 
contributes to the joys of the 
spirit.” 

To many Catholics it may come 
even at this date as a distinct sur- 
prise to learn-that the Church 
wants in this regard, above all else, 
singing congregations. 

—From Men at Work at Worship. By 


Genacp Exrarp, SJ. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 


——_o— —_—_ 


THESE THREE 


PEOPLE of misguided zeal some- 
times are inclined to belittle the 
quest for beauty as such, thinking 
that, compared with truth and 


goodness, it is a thing of minor 
value—an accessory, easily dis- 
pensed with; or even something we 
would be much better off without 
from the standpoint of our eternal 
salvation. This is true up to a 
point: certainly Beauty of itself can 
never dispose us properly for the 
work of saving our souls, or even 
for accomplishing great and lasting 
worldly achievements. I myself 
have sometimes felt an odd fear of 
it, realising how fatal its charms 
have been for many. “And the 
woman saw that the tree was good 
to eat, and fair to the eyes, and de- 
lightful to behold: and she took of 
the fruit thereof, and did eat” (Gen. 
III, 6). Beauty severed from Truth 
and Goodness, her blood-sisters, be- 
comes a seductress and a wanton. 
And yet, a harlot found grace with 
Jesus, whereas the cunning serpent, 
and the pharisee, were condemned. 
-.. God Himself is not only eternai 
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Truth and unchanging Goodness, 
but He is perfect unchanging 
Beauty too. . . . Without Beauty, 
Truth and Goodness lack that trans-_ 
figuration which makes them truly 
attractive. These three sisters must 
unite in affectionate embrace, if the 
influence of each is to have its des- 
tined effect upon the soul of man. 
Only then will Truth illumine him, 
Goodness fortify him, Beauty warm 
and console him, harmoniously and 
fruitfully. 

Deep in my soul, I have always 
rejoiced that God has spoken in 
ancient times, in ways so marvel- 
lously beautiful. The prophecies 
of the Old Law and the parables of 
the New are clothed in a beauty 
that is unrivalled. And the Fathers 
of the Church, until the late Middle 
Ages, saw and preserved the inter- 
dependence of Truth, Goodness, 
Beauty. But with the Renaissance, 
Beauty appears unshackled from 
this bond, and in her new-found 
liberty experiences a _ prodigious 
development. But not for long, as 
she soon grows pompous, self-con- 
scious, domineering, and man tires 
of her. And Knowledge too, left to 
wander by itself, goes sadly astray. 
Goodness too wanes in its unnatu- 
ral isolation. We of today have 
only to look about us and discover 
how little vitality she has left, how 
far she has drifted away from 


Truth and Beauty. 

—From In Quest of Beauty. By Dom Writ 
BRonpD VerKkape, 0.S.B. (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons). 
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TRUE BALANCE 


THERE are two extremist atti- 
tudes to pain, with which we are 
likely to meet to-day, and which we 
should avoid equally. One is the 
determination to rule out pain alto- 
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gether as a possible factor in one’s 
life, to go to any lengths rather 
than suffer. This is a mood dis- 
cernible in a type of pagan human- 
ism, which has room in its philoso- 
phy only for the beautiful; and 
attempts, in consequence, to avoid 
the dangerous occasions of pain, to 
achieve invulnerability in so far as 
the complete avoidance of pain is 
impossible, and to close the eyes to 
the spectacle of pain outside the 
self. That is not a Christian atti- 
tude, since the Christian’s duty is 
to succour those in distress, and we 
cannot succour those whose plight 
we refuse to see. It is not even a 
humanist attitude, since invulner- 
ability is very far removed from 
that awareness, at once comprehen- 
sive and profound, and that love of 
reality as opposed to fantasy, at 
which humanism aims. 

On the other hand, there is the 
attitude which regards attempts at 
alleviating the pain of the world as 
in some way a denial of the Cross, 
a capitulation to the lower instincts, 
and a betrayal of the higher. This 
is an attitude which is to be found 
among Christians themselves and 
which is expressed in such things 
as an opposition to anzsthetic 
drugs, twilight sleep, psycho- 
therapy, and so forth; for it has its 
roots in a feeling that the naked 
will should be left to conquer the 
rebellions and repulsions of in- 


stinct, so that the reward due to 
fighting the good fight may not be 
forfeit. But this attitude in its 
turn is un-Christian. Our Lord 
said that we should always have 
with us individuals in need of help 
and comfort; He did not say that 
we should do nothing to rid the 
world of poverty. And in the same 
way, though we shall always have 
pain of one sort or another, it is a 
Christian thing to alleviate suffer- 
ing as far as we may. To forbid 
making the medical treatment of 
the body as painless as possible is 
as unintelligent as it would be to 
forbid the treatment of disease at 
all. The banishment of pain from 
the world is one aspect of the 
building of a saner society; but if 
we were to succeed in so banishing 
it we should still have suffering 
enough and to spare, to do the work 
that suffering can do and is meant 
to do in our lives. 

The Christian attitude, then, is 
neither an absolute refusal nor a 
glorification of pain. It accepts the 
fact; it sees its significance; and 
while striving to diminish the ter- 
rible total of suffering in the world, 
it accepts suffering when it comes 
as a gift from, and a possible gift 
to, God. This it can do because it 
has an answer to the problem of 
evil. 

—From Of His Fullness. By Geratp VANN, 
O.P. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE HERESY OF NATIONALISM 


THE clue to the disorder which 
has this week attained such cata- 
clysmic dimensions has all the time 
been staring us (literally) in the 
face. It is contained in the official 
name of the Party which has ob- 
tained a stranglehold on the Ger- 
man people: National - Socialism. 
Nationalism and Socialism are the 
doctrines which have devastated 
contemporary history—and they 
are rightly named in that order, 
for Nationalism has proved in 
retrospect to have been the greater 
evil. 

Nationalism has two roots, a re- 
ligious root and an economic one. 
Common sense indicates that the 
only social order, whether national 
or international, worth having is a 
social order which makes possible 
and promotes the welfare of the hu- 
man being. That welfare has two 
main aspects, religious and eco- 
nomic. Man cannot achieve happi- 
ness without a supernatural ideal 
that gives significance and object to 
his life; nor can he normally be 
happy unless he is able through the 
use of his talents and strength to 
command food, shelter and other 
necessities and amenities of life. 
Now the growth of Nationalism, 
which in its full flower completely 
disregards these truths, is closely 
related to them. The Nation pro- 
vides a pseudo-religious ideal, and 
it aims at securing the economic 
wealth which shall provide for the 
wants of the people associated to- 
gether in its name. In the case of 


Europe, whose original develop- 
ment was under the guardianship 
of the one truly super-national (be- 
cause the one true) religion, we can 
trace with extraordinary accuracy 
how Nationalism grew whenever 
Christianity failed to inspire the 
lives of the leaders of the different 
European societies. After the early 
conquests from the East and the 
North had been absorbed, largely 
through the influence of Christian- 
ity, Europe enjoyed comparative 
economic stability, but once the 
pseudo-religious Nation-States had 
been established after the Reforma- 
tion intense economic rivalry as the 
result of the Industrial Revolution 
added its fullest contribution to the 
progress of Nationalism. But by 
this time the religious and economic 
welfare of the human being, in- 
stead of being the end of society, 
had been inverted into the means 
of aiding and glorifying the all- 
powerful and deified Nation... . 

In Germany the process has 
reached a conclusion that would be 
ludicrous, were it not so tragic for 
the whole world. A National-So- 
cialist State (in effect the leaders 
of a tyrannic party) has not only 
thrown the world into a devastating 
war—the evil consequences of 
which it has time and again ad- 
mitted—but has just revolted the 
conscience of the whole world by 
repeating that particular crime 
which a quarter of a century ago 
ensured its defeat and determined 
to a large extent the nature of the 
peace that followed it. It is utterly 
unbelievable that the masses of the 
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German people, even allowing for 
their enslavement and their curious 
lack of moral sense in corporate 
action, could accept with equanim- 
ity this astounding moral blunder. 
But to-day they, encompassed by 
this Nationalism which makes na- 
tional defeat the supreme evil ‘and 
by the Nazi tyranny that allows no 
spontaneous action, have to submit, 
while their leaders have been driven 
to the supreme manifestation of 
sub-human Nationalism. It is the 
climax of this long process of the 
deification of the Nation at the ex- 
pense of the religious and economic 
freedom of the human being, a 
climax which in repeating, as it 
were, a classical instance of im- 
moral futility, openly defies the law 
of God, smashes the self-protective 
code of society, and deliberately 
picks out the innocent neutral for 
immolation as though to underline 
in the crudest way the Nation- 
State’s utter disregard of the hu- 
man being as such. 

But while we must for the time 
being invoke the resources of our 
own Nation-States (resources them- 
selves largely tainted by this fatal 
evolution) in order to crush the 
gross effects of the logic of the evo- 
lution, and while we must be ready 
this time to demand the uttermost 
sacrifice from the unfortunate men, 
women and children who have no 
personal part in the general sin, we 
must make it clear that we can no 
longer be deceived. We fight this 
evil not to perpetuate it in another 
form, but to extinguish it. This war 
must at the same time become a 
revolution, a revolution for the res- 
toration of the liberties of the hu- 
man being. Unless our fight leads to 
the recognition of the individual’s 
right to believe in a God who is not 
the private property of the Nations 
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and his right to a labour and secu- 
rity that is not the sport of national 
glory or, still worse, the instrument 
of irresponsible enrichment under 
national protection, the fight will 
be in vain. 

It is in securing this end that the 
leadership of Christianity is of such 
importance. As we have shown, the 
essence of the national heresy lies 
in its claim to impose upon the peo- 
ple the virtual worship of the State 
in the place of the worship of God. 
The evil begins with the subtle sug- 
gestion that Nationalism is only 
patriotism (a rational love of our 
country, subordinated to the law of 
God and the common good of hu- 
man beings, wherever they may be), 
but it ends with Nazism and Bol- 
shevism, other Nations lying at vari- 
ous points along the fatal drift, and 
lying there often without being de- 
nounced by true religion. For the 
heresy, while being the gravest, is 
also the subtlest. It is a heresy 
that lies, as it were, within the tem- 
poral or civil field into which the 
Church to-day can scarcely pene- 
trate without doing more harm than 
good. For this reason it is a heresy 
against which the indiyidual Chris- 
tian, in his quality of a citizen, 
must resist in the first instance. 
But Christianity remains to-day the 
only super-national power not 
tainted by the fatal disease of dis- 
belief. We shall find when the war 
is over plenty of competitors in this 
field, for the revolt against Nation- 
alism will be widespread. But each 
of the competitors will be without 
the power to offer a spiritual ideal 
which can truly free mankind from 
Nationalism and Socialism. They 
will not offer alternative enslave- 
ments and ones which cannot suc- 
ceed. 

It is in this sense that Christians 
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who are to-day resisting the su- 
preme evil of the Nation-State can 
truly fight for God and the liberty 
which God granted to men made in 
His own image. It is their duty 
and privilege to bring before a 
frightened world the great but de- 
spised heritage of spiritual liberty 


which once made Christendom. 
—MICHAEL DE LA Beporerr, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), May 17, 1940. 
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THE SouRcE OF DANGER 


“IF good people feel disgust at a 
nation which—simply with a view 
to extending its dominion—spon- 
taneously provokes a war with 
neighbouring States which are at 
peace with it and have done them 
no harm—then I can only say that 
I applaud their praiseworthy feel- 
ings”—De Civitate Dei, IV, xiv. 

The above passage—so peculiarly 
apropos to the events of today— 
shows us what the Bishop of Hip- 
po’s reactions to the present crisis 
would have been. Yet to gentle, 
peace loving Augustine ever ab- 
sorbed in the needs spiritual as well 
as temporal of his flock, war was— 
as indeed it must be to every think- 
ing man — something unspeakably 
horrible. In the earlier Books of 
his De Civitate Dei, fittingly de- 
scribed as a manual of the Philoso- 
phy of History, his treatment of the 
problems raised by the very notion 
of war is perhaps more theoretical 
than practical. For he is there con- 
cerned with the wars of past his- 
tory, those on which the Roman 
Empire had been built up. His 
attitude towards that Empire with 
its well-nigh world-dominion is not 
easy to gauge. Though full of 
admiration for its power and ex- 
tent as well as for its peculiarly 
effective administration, he cannot 
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but regard that huge empire with 
its ever-extending conquests as 
something of a portent. For its 
very size made it only comparable 
to a flood: “the greater the volume 
of water, the great the danger.” 

The earlier wars waged by the 
Romans were, if that Empire had 
to be created at all, necessary. But 
Augustine, while conceding this, 
felt that the very extent of the re- 
sulting Empire was in itself a 
a source of danger. For that ever- 
growing extension “led to even 
worse kinds of war, such as the so- 
cial and the civil wars, wars which 
brought grievous distress to the en- 
tire human race; for while war was 
on they were always craving for 
peace, and when at length peace did 
come there was always the haunt- 
ing fear lest war should break out 
again.” 

Yet despite all the dread which 
the portent of that wide-flung em- 
pire evoked in his mind, Augustine 
felt that he had to be fair to it. For 
there was another side to the ques- 
tion, and Augustine presents it in 
curiously tentative fashion, even 
leaving us in doubt as to what his 
own view really was: 

“It may well be asked, however, 
whether good people ought not to 
be glad to see the kingdom to which 
they belong grow in extent. For 
the wickedness of: peoples against 
whom just wars are waged does re- 
sult in the extension of that king- 
dom. But that kingdom would, 
however, remain but small in size 
so long as the tranquil state and 
rectitude of neighbouring nations 
did not—owing to the fact that they 
have done no wrong—allow of a 
just war being undertaken against 
them. If ever men were in such a 
happy condition as that, all the 
smaller nations would rejoice at 
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being able to live at peace with their 
neighbours, and there would then 
be many kingdoms in the world, 
just as there are many families of 
citizens in a city. It follows then 
that to undertake a war with a 
view to extending your kingdom by 
the conquest of other nations seems 
a desirable thing to wicked people 
only; while to good people it may 
be question of a necessary duty. In 
fact, since it would be a far worse 
thing that the wicked should lord 
it over good people, even the neces- 
sary duty devolving on these latter 
may well be accounted something 
desirable. Yet unquestionably it is 
a far happier thing to have your 
neighbours living at peace with you 
than to have to go to war in order 
to subjugate an unruly neighbour. 
To want to have for your neighbour 
some one whom you hate or fear, 
so that you may have an excuse for 
attacking him, betrays an evil 
frame of mind. 

“Since, then, the Romans owed 
the immense extension of their em- 
pire to the fact that they waged not 
unjust but just wars, were they 
justified in worshipping this very 
wickedness of others as a sort of 
deity? For it cannot be denied that 
this very wickedness, productive as 
it was of dangerous peoples against 
whom a just war could be waged— 
with consequent extension of the 
victors’ empire — cooperated very 
largely in producing this extension 
of the empire.” 

But what appalled the Bishop 
far more than the unceasing en- 
croachments of the Empire was the 


moral corruption of the Romans 
themselves. This was never exhib- 
ited in a worse light than in the 
orgies of pleasure-seeking which 
were so deplorable a feature of 
those dark days of August, 410, 
when the proud city fell: “while 
Eastern peoples and mighty cities 
in far-distant lands publicly be- 
moaned your fall you yourselves 
flocked to the theatres and filled 
them with your crowds!” 

And Augustine himself be- 
moaned the fall of the illustrious 
city. He felt with St. Irenaeus that 
“the world has peace through the 
Romans, and we walk along the 
roads and sail the seas without fear 
whithersoever we will.” Again and 
again in his sermons and cor- 
respondence the Bishop returned to 
the subject of a disaster which had, 
he was convinced, done real harm 
to the entire world. Indeed, so 
much did he insist on the terrible 
nature of this calamity that people 
used to say when discussing his 
sermons at that time: “Oh! If only 
he would stop talking about Rome!” 
But though dismayed at the disas- 
ter, Augustine—always an optimist 
—refused to give up hope: “After 
all, the Roman Empire, though 
sorely afflicted, is not changed. She 
recovered when similar things hap- 
pened to her before the Christian 
era; no need, then, to despair of 
yet another such recovery in these 
present times. Who knows what 
may be the will of God in this re- 
gard?” 


—Huven Pops, O.P., in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
May, 1940. 
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Recent Events 


CATHOLIC PrEss ASSOCIATION 


THE Catholic Press Association 
held its Annual Convention in De- 
troit, Michigan, May 22d-25th. Offi- 
cers were elected for the coming 
year: President, the Right Rev. 
Peter Wynhoven, editor of Catholic 
Action of the South, New Orleans. 
It was the first time in the thirty 
years history of the Association that 
a member of the clergy was chosen 
president. Mr. A. J. Wey of the 
Catholic Press Union, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was chosen vice-president; 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Lodge Curran, 
editor of Light, Brooklyn, New 
York, treasurer; Mr. Humphrey 
Desmond of the Catholic Herald- 
Citizen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sec- 
retary. Mr. Charles H. Ridder of 
The Catholic News of New York, 
retiring president of the Associa- 
tion, was elected a member of the 
executive board. 

At a public mass meeting spon- 
sored by the Catholic Study Club 
and the Federation of Discussion 
Clubs, in connection with the Press 
Convention, the Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., editor of THE CaTHo- 
Lic Wor.Lp, spoke on the subject, 
“The World Turned Upside Down,” 
and answered the accusation which 
he said was frequently made against 
Catholics, that they are defeatists. 
On the contrary, he said, we are 
world conquerers, because we be- 
lieve we can conquer by the power 
of Jesus Christ. We have the 
divine promise, said Father Gillis, 
that “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail” against the Church, but in- 


dividual Catholics must steep them- 
selves in Catholic truth-and stand 
forth ready and eager to profess it 
to the world. 

A proposal was laid before the 
delegates to the Convention to con- 
sider a plan for merging all the 
Catholic diocesan papers in this 
country. Theodore F. MacManus, 
retired automobile advertising 
executive, entertained the delegates 
at his estate near Detroit, and had 
a long mimeographed explanation 
of the plan ready for them. Thé 
idea is to have each paper appear 
separately on. Sunday morning, 
carrying Catholic and secular news, 
even “comics,” and their circula- 
tions would be pooled to seek na- 
tional advertising. Mr. MacManus 
proposed to sell stock and to buy 
out all the Catholic papers of the 
nation. No motion was taken on 
the proposal by the Convention. 

The Most Rev. John Mark Gan- 
non, D.D., Bishop of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, and Episcopal Chairman 
of the N. C. W. C. Press Depart- 
ment, speaking at a special lunch- 
eon meeting, advised the editors to 
be cautious in dealing with subjects 
like war, politics and nationalism. 
He also outlined plans for provid- 
ing a Catholic news service in 
Spanish and Portuguese for Latin 
America. The Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney, D. D., Archbishop of De- 
troit, and host to the Convention, 
told the delegates that the work of 
the Catholic press ranks with the 
Church’s interest in the working- 
man as the two most important 
apostolates of our time. 
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The Association conveyed to 
Osservatore Romano its sincere ad- 
miration and appreciation for the 
inspiration and encouragement this 
Vatican paper has given to the 
Catholic press of the world by its 
fidelity to the mission of Catholic 
journalism. A resolution was 
adopted stating that “the Catholic 
Press Association deprecates any 
tendency to embroil the United 
States of America in the present 
war.” They said this was “in sup- 
port of the Holy Father’s attempt 
to limit the extent of the field of the 
war, and in accordance with the 
early American policy of avoiding 
the political and military conflicts 
of Europe.” 
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PorTUGAL CELEBRATES 


One country of Europe that has 


maintained peace with its neigh- 
bors and peace within its own bor- 


der is Portugal. This is due chief- 
ly to the genius of the Catholic 
Premier, Dr. Antonio Salazar. 
This year marks the eighth cente- 
nary of Portugal’s independence, 
and appropriate celebrations are 
being held. There is an exhibition 
in Lisbon, and festivals continuing 
throughout the year will depict the 
various eras in the last 800 years; 
special attention is being paid to 
Portugal’s Catholic history and its 
rich contribution to world - wide 
missionary activities. 

In this country, June 2d, tribute 
was paid to Portugal in Washing- 
ton and in New York. In the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the grounds of the 
Catholic University in the Capital, 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate, officiated at a Solemn Te 
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Deum. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. José M. B. d’Avila, as- 
sistant at a church for the Portu- 
guese in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. 

At the same time in New York 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
was presiding at a similar cere- 
mony at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
The Archbishop addressed the more 
than 2,000 persons present and 
praised the Portuguese people as a 
nation and for their contribution to 
the development of the United 
States. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF CARDINAL 
DOUGHERTY 


His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, observed the Golden Jubi- 
lee of his ordination to the priest- 
hood, by celebrating a Solemn Vo- 
tive Mass for peace in the Munici- 
pal Stadium of Philadelphia, on 
Sunday, June 2d. It was estimated 
that 140,000 men, women and chil- 
dren were assembled for the occa- 
sion. Fifty-two thousand men, 
members of the Archdiocesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies, pa- 
raded from South Broad Street to 
the Stadium. The temporary altar 
erected for the Mass was designed 
after that in St. Peter’s in Rome. 
The Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, for- 
merly Auxiliary to His Eminence 
in Philadelphia, preached the ser- 
mon. He dramatically described 
the ordination ceremony fifty years 
ago in St. John Lateran, when the 
Jubilarian was ordained by Cardi- 
nal Parocchi. 

At the Mass was the Most Rev. 
James P. McCloskey, Bishop of 
Jaro, Philippine Islands, who had 
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accompanied Cardinal Dougherty 
when he was assigned to that dio- 
cese more than thirty years ago. 

A few days before this field Mass 
a special service had been held for 
the priests and religious of the 
archdiocese at which the Most Rev. 
Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Philadelphia, traced the impressive 
growth of the Church under the 
rule of the Cardinal. 

THE CaTHOLic Wortp adds its 
felicitations to the chorus of His 
Eminence’s own spiritual children. 
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VINCENTIAN NAMED BISHOP 
IN CHINA 


THE Rev. Charles Quinn, C.M., 
has been named Vicar Apostolic of 
Yukiang, China. For the past two 
years, since the death of Bishop 
Paul Misner, C.M., Bishop - elect 
Quinn has served as Administrator 
of Yukiang. He is a native of Los 
Angeles where he was born thirty- 
five years ago. At the age of twenty 
he took his vows as a Vincentian, 
making his studies at St. Vincent’s 
College and St. Mary’s Seminary, 
both in Missouri, and then at St. 
Thomas’ Seminary in Denver. 
After his ordination in 1932, Father 
Quinn went to Rome for his doctor- 
ate. He will govern a vicariate of 
25,000 square miles in which there 
are only about 25,000 Catholics. In 
the territory are thirty Vincen- 
tians and twenty secular priests. 

Ad Multos Annos! 


in 
—— 





THE WAR IN FRANCE 


THE German advance into Allied 
territory through neutral Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands, 
which began May 10th, made steady 
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headway toward the Channel ports. 
Holland capitulated May 14th, and 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch 
Government fled to England. A 
much more severe blow to the Allies 
was the surrender of King Leo- 
pold and the Belgian Army; they 
were hemmed in on ali sides and 
food and ammunition were danger- 
ously low, but in spite of these ac- 
knowledged conditions the unfortu- 
nate King was bitterly condemned 
especially in France. General 
Maxime Weygand replaced General 
Maurice Gamelin as Allied Gener- 
alissimo, May 19th. 

With the help of the Belgian 
Army gone the British and French 
were forced to retreat before the on- 
coming German forces who suc- 
ceeded in pressing them on three 
sides. Finally, only a narrow strip 
in northern France was left to the 
Allies, but through this they were 
able to effect a remarkable retreat 
from almost certain destruction, 
and it was estimated that seventy- 
five per cent of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force returned safely to 
England by way of Dunkerque and 
other Channel ports. 

On June 10th Italy declared war 
on Great Britain and France. Pre- 
mier Mussolini spoke from the bal- 
cony of the Palazzo Venezia at 6 
o’clock in the evening of that day 
announcing that it was a war against 
the “plutocratic and reactionary 
democracies of the West.” In the 
evening of that same day President 
Roosevelt spoke at the graduation 
exercises of the University of Vir- 
ginia; he said in regard to Italy’s 
action: “More than three months 
ago the chief of the Italian Govern- 
ment sent me word that because of 
the determination of Italy to limit, 
so far as might be possible, the 
spread of the European conflict, 
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more than two hundred millions of 
people in the region of the Mediter- 
ranean had been able to escape the 
devastation of war.” Then he said 
solemnly: “On this 10th day of 
June, 1940, the hand that held the 
dagger has struck it into the back 
of its neighbor.” 

The steady advance of the Ger- 
man army enveloped Paris and 
passed on some 65 or 70 miles. The 
Government fled to Tours and then 
to Bordeaux. On June 16th Pre- 
mier Reynaud’s cabinet resigned 
and on the 17th his successor, the 
aged Marshal Petain asked the Ger- 
man High Command for “Peace 
with Honor.” 
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SESQUICENTENNIAJ. OF AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY 


On Memorial Day the Most Rev. 


Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of 
Baltimore and of Washington, cele- 
brated a Solemn Pontifical Mass in 
the Minor Basilica of the Assump- 


tion in Baltimore, to mark the 
150th Anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of his illustrious predecessor, 
the Most Rev. John Carroll, who 
became the first Bishop of Balti- 
more and the first Bishop in this 
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country, in 1790. His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate, presided in 
the sanctuary. The sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Guilday, professor of Ameri- 
can Church History at the Catholic 
University. He traced the rapid 
growth of the Church in this coun- 
try since the time of Bishop Car- 
roll, who, he said, faced “one of the 
hardest tasks chronicled in the 
history of the Church” when he 
entered upon his episcopal duties. 
Eight bishops were present at the 
Mass, and after it they all visited 
the crypt where Archbishop Car- 
roll and his successors up to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons are buried, and Arch- 
bishop Cicognani placed a wreath 
on the tomb of the first American 
Bishop. 

About a week later a Military 
Field Mass was celebrated by the 
Most Rev. Edmond J. FitzMaurice, 
Bishop of Wilmington, Delaware, 
at Old Bohemia near Warwick, 
Maryland, to commemorate the 
236th anniversary of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, oldest Catholic 
Church on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, which Bishop Carroll 
and his famous cousin, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, often visited. 

JosEPH I. MALLoy. 








Our Contributors 


At last in these days of lightning 
changes the HoNoRABLE PIERRE 
CRABITES, experienced observer of 
the world scene, can see far enough 
ahead to give us something that will 
still have validity when we go to 
press. Like all his recent contribu- 
tions, “America—Noncombatant 
Belligerent,” is written in collabora- 
tion with his colleague at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, JoHN EARLE 
UHLER; it is a salutary facing of 
unpleasant facts which some of us 
seem to want to forget. 

AN old contributor under a new 
name is MICHAEL KENT and that’s 
all we'll say about him, except that 
had we written “The Mass of 


Brother Michel,” ’twould be only 


the pursuit of perfection that would 
prevent us from proclaiming that 
item to the world. It is good to 
know that this is Part I. in his 
story and that we are to improve 
our acquaintance with him in two 
following issues and possibly be- 
come intimate friends of his later 
on when he appears in a projected 
book. 

Proressor of the Catholic Re- 
ligion in the State University of 
Iowa for the past five years, CuRIs- 
TIAN M. B. RicuHarp, M.A., Pu.D., 
is now working in California under 
a Research Fellowship to complete 
a book on International World Cul- 
ture, a chapter of which we may 
sample in his present “Pascal.” 
Swiss by birth, at home in the cul- 
ture of many lands, Dr. Richard 
became a Catholic in 1934. Our 
readers know him as a deep and 
serious student of ideas. 


It may surprise our readers to 
learn that J. L. BENvenist1 (“Capi- 
talism and War”), an Englishman 
new in our columns but a prolific 
and widely published writer, never- 
theless, was born in Atlantic City. 
He went to England, however, at 
the age of one year, got an Honors 
degree at Oxford and served with 
the Royal Air Force through the 
first World War. Always keenly 
interested in the borderland be- 
tween moral theology and eco- 
nomics, in 1936 Mr. Benvenisti 
published The Iniquitous Contract, 
a year later,. The Abent-Minded 
Revolution, and his What Is Profit? 
is due for publication in October, 
paper supplies permitting. His 
“J. L. Benvenisti Tells” was long a 
regular feature of the Catholic 
Herald. 

In these days of dark forebodings 
we can think of nothing more re- 
freshing than to escape with ELEa- 
NoR DownincG into the world of 
“God’s Afterthought.” It seems to 
us that some publisher is missing 
an opportunity in not collecting 
Miss Downing’s essays into a vol- 
ume, for we prophesy a revival of 
interest in the literary essay of 
which her work is such a charming 
example. 

From pleasant fields afar we 
once more face hard facts in 
Tuomas F. Doy.e’s “The Sin of 
Anti-Semitism.” A veteran of the 
civil war that established the Irish 
Free State, Mr. Doyle is now a citi- 
zen in this (O Lord how long!) free 
country. He gave us his first con- 
tribution last December. 
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Rev. Joun S. Kennepy’s “The 
Bishop and the Bum” prompts the 
reflection that maybe bums are 
permitted that we may know our 
bishops. Father Kennedy, asso- 
ciate Editor of the Catholic Tran- 
script of Hartford, instructor in Re- 
ligion at Mount St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, West Hartford, and Literary 
Editor of The Epistle is also, as 
attendants of St. Paul’s well know, 
one of the most eloquent of our 
younger preachers. We are glad to 
welcome him to our pages. 

An occasional contributor of long 
standing, HENRY SOMERVILLE, M.A., 
has devoted a lifetime to the study 
of social subjects and therefore 
writes with authority on “Common- 
wealth of Mankind.” He has lec- 
tured on sociology at St. Augus- 
tine’s Seminary, Toronto, has been 
professor of that subject at the Uni- 
versity of Antigonish and is the au- 
thor of several books in the field. 
Mr. Somerville is a resident of 
Toronto and a former associate 
editor of the Catholic Register of 
of that city. 

THE generally latent desire to 
stay the hand of death is finding 
frequent literary expression of late. 
ELEANORE Myers (Mrs. C. Harvey) 
JEweTT (“Death in the Cherry 
Tree”) weaves it into one of the 
medieval fables which she has made 
her own particular genre and of 
which she has given us several 
charming examples. 

It certainly is not for want of be- 
ing told that our “Modern Society 
is Out of Order” that it is so! 
MarTIN M. MCLAUGHLIN our latest 
mentor on the subject, is himself 
together with his fellow students, a 
guarantee of our future regenera- 
tion. A graduate at nineteen of the 
Department of Arts and Letters of 
the University of Portland in the 
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Class of 1938, he is at present 
studying Apologetics and Philoso- 
phy in the Graduate School of Notre 
Dame University, the avowed pur- 
pose of his course being to train 
young men to explain and defend 
the Catholic faith in whatever form 
of activity they may engage. This 
is Mr. McLaughlin’s first appear- 
ance in print. 

ALTHOUGH AULEEN BORDEAUX 
(Mrs. ANTHONY) EBERHARDT’sS two 
small sons now keep her very busy, 
journalism was her career before 
her marriage, and like every one 
who has ever “smelled printer’s 
ink,” she finds it impossible some- 
times to resist that urge to write. 
The Sign, America, The Common- 
weal have all accepted her work. 
“America’s Only Catholic Museum” 
is her first appearance in our pages. 

LovIsE KANNAPELL gives us in 
“The Lonely Spire” an informal ac- 
count of observations, impressions 
and facts gathered last summer in 
Cambridge, England. This summer 
it would have been too late! For 
the past five years Miss Kannapell 
has been a member of the faculty of 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky., 
teaching English and French. 

Poets: We are improving the ac- 
quaintance of GLENN Warp DRrReEs- 
BACH (“Tramp Steamer”) this 
month after his introduction of last 
month. G. A. STEPHENS’ sensitive 
and seasonable “Visitation” comes 
to us from a new poet, an under- 
graduate in one of our Eastern 
Catholic Colleges, who prefers to 
hide his identity under this pseudo- 
nym. Our two remaining poets, 
Evitnh (Mrs. Georce H.) Tatum 
(“To a Young Poet from One Grow- 
ing Old”) and Dr. Roperick Mac- 
EAacHEN (“Mysteries”) are both 
from the South and well known in 
these pages. 
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New Books 


The End of the Armistice. By G. K. Chesterton.—Failure of a Mission. By 


Sir Nevile Henderson.—American White Paper. 
Introduction by Christopher Hollis. — Canada: 


Kintner. — Neutral War Aims. 


By Joseph Alsop and Robert 


America’s Problem. By John MacCormac.—The Philosophy of Physical Science. 
By Sir Arthur Eddington.—The New Oxford Book of English Verse. Edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch.—World’s End. By Upton Sinclair.—Biography by 
Americans, 1658-1936. By Edward H. O’Neill.—Eighteenth Century English Litera- 
ture and its Cultural Background. By James E. Tobin.—Caroline of England. By 
Peter Quennell.—Roman Fountain. By Hugh Walpole.—Shorter Notices.—Pam- 


phlet Publications. 


The End of the Armistice. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

These present days make it in- 
creasingly clear that a wicked spirit 
alien both to European civilization 
and to Christianity is aiming to de- 
stroy not only the social order 
which has developed during these 
last fifteen centuries, but also the 
principles which gave that order 
life. With characteristic vision, Mr. 
Chesterton perceived this long ago 
and with customary bluntness he 
warned his contemporaries of an 
imminent war to the death between 
Christian civilization and the evil 
thing that strives to crush it. By 
a happy thought Mr. Sheed was 
moved to select from a mass of 
Chesterton’s essays pages which 
bear upon the theme just men- 
tioned. They are presented here 
under a title which makes it plain 
that in the mind of G. K. C. Europe 
at the conclusion of the World War 
in 1918, entered upon a period which 
could best be described as a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, not in any true 
sense a peace, for “clear and honest 
thinking must not shrink from 
starting afresh with that first fact, 


which is still a fina! fact, that there 
is in Christendom, unconverted and 
unconquered, a force that is not 
Christian.” 

Excerpts permeated with this 
same conviction are brought to- 
gether to form a vastly interesting 
book, possessed of a sort of unity 
from the fact that it puts forward 
the author’s theory of Germany, in- 
deed his theory of Europe. Briefly 
stated the theory is that although 
Germany belongs to the reality 
which goes by the name of Western 
Christendom, Prussia does not. 
“The Prussian, who is not a Ger- 
man, but some sort of Slav, has 
somehow managed by sheer inso- 
lence to get himself accepted by the 
simple Germans as a sort of mili- 
tary mascot... and when the Prus- 
sian gets at the German, and drugs 
him with an extra dose of all that 
produces this dream, Germany be- 
comes something altogether outside 
reason.” With this thought in 
mind Mr. Chesterton bestows the 
name “Prussianism” on the pagan 
spirit which has been operating as 
a purely destructive and lawless 
force in our civilization. 

The book would be not authenti- 
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cally Chestertonian if it were not 
exaggerated, nor would its exag- 
gerations be authentic if they failed 
to drive home salutary truths. Here 
as usual the author champions an 
ideal; here as usual, he indulges 
in over-simplification. More cor- 
rect in regard to mass and outline 
than in detail and fine shading, he 
defends a thesis which is substan- 
tially invincible; whether or not 
the spirit he attacks deserves the 
name of “Prussianism” is another 
matter about which much might 
still be said. But no right-minded 
person can quarrel with his indict- 
ment of the mistakes and hypocri- 
sies of his fellow men—even more 
tragic in their consequences than 
he could have anticipated. Con- 
spicuous among those political 
blunders which were also moral 
faults was the refusal of English- 
men to recognize Poland, Austria 
and Ireland as vital elements of the 
defense of Christian Europe. Mr. 
Chesterton, readily conceding that 
his own attitude of sympathy to- 
wards these countries was pro- 
foundly affected by his religious 
views censures the persons who 
covered up their prejudices against 
three Catholic peoples under dis- 
honest and far from plausible pre- 
texts. That a prejudice similar to 
that against which Chesterton pro- 
tests was not inactive on this side 
of the Atlantic may be gathered 
from the words which Franklin K. 
Lane attributed to President Wil- 
son, “German-Austria should go to 
Germany, as all were of one lan- 
guage and one race, but this would 
mean the establishment of a great 
central Roman-Catholic nation, 
which would be under the control 
of the Papacy,”—a sentiment which 
apparently prevailed in the Wilson 
Cabinet. J. Mcs. 


Failure of a Mission. By Sir Nevile 
Henderson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

American White Paper. By Joseph 
Alsop and Robert Kintner. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $1.00. 

Neutral War Aims. Essays by Rep- 
resentative Writers of Leading 
Neutral Countries. Introduction 
by Christopher Hollis. London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a group of informative 
and also rather exciting books, 
dealing with issues not interesting 
merely, but profoundly vital. They 
provide us with knowledge of little 
known facts and again they throw 
new light on familiar episodes. To 
read them suggests the delight of 
listening to a debate behind closed 
doors by the leading statesmen of 
the world. 

Sir Nevile Henderson, in inti- 
mately personal and at the same 
time truly dramatic style, writes of 
the events immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the second World 
War, telling in his last chapier of 
his return to England in company 
with the diplomatic staff on Mon- 
day, September 4, 1939. His clos- 
ing sentence is, “My mission to Ber- 
lin had terminated, and the failure 
was complete.” It will not be easy 
for any reasonable person to read 
these pages without perceiving that 
England in the last hours preceding 
the declaration of war, strained 
every nerve to prevent the outbreak 
of hostilities, and that her repre- 
sentative in Berlin discharged his 
duty skillfully and magnanimous- 
ly. He had undertaken his mission 
with the conviction that the peace 
of Europe depended upon Britain’s 
readiness to study the German case 
as objectively as possible, and he 
went as far as he could without 
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sacrificing the principles or the in- 
terests of his country, “to under- 
stand the German external view- 
point, and to see what was good 
in its social experiment without 
being blinded by what was bad.” 
As revealed in these pages Sir 


Nevile commands instant respect 
by season of his obvious sincerity, 
his generosity, his idealism. A flash 
here and there shows him to be a 
religious man; in other flashes he 
displays his fine sense of humor. 
He has given us a valuable book. 


Two young newspaper men who 
outline the story of American for- 
eign policy from the Munich Agree- 
ment to the second World War, 
have constructed in their “blend of 
journalism and history” a document 
which loses none of its value for 
being wholly informal. To call 
their work “readable” gives an in- 
adequate idea of the delightful ease 
with which one may follow this ac- 
count of the tangled issues and the 
momentous decisions that have 
succeeded one another with such 
breath-taking rapidity in our na- 
tional capital during the last ten 
months. An excerpt from the page 
which describes the makers of 
American policies will serve to illus- 
trate the style: “They are an oddly 
diverse group of men. Hull was 
born in a Tennessee mountain 
cabin, and, for all his quiet self- 
containment, is as plain and ap- 
proachable as an old shoe. Welles 
wore white gloves as a child at play 
in the country, and the impressive- 
ness of his mind is still somewhat 
obscured by his air of suspecting 
lurking contamination in his sur- 
roundings. Berle is the son of a 
liberal clergyman. Moffat was born 
in the New York of brownstone con- 
servatism. Bullitt, who has so 
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charmed the French as to serve oc- 
casionally as an unofficial cabinet 
minister, is a romantic, Childe Har- 
old sort of fellow. Kennedy is a 
shrewd, ingrainedly bearish stock- 
trader in the skin of a genial stage ~ 
Irishman. As for the President, in 
his own person he is variety itself. 
Yet diverse though they might be, 
the policy-makers had the cables 
for a bond between them.” 

A series of episodes described as 
almost “the crux of this history,” 
was the conversations between the 
President, Hull and Welles during 
October and November of last year 
which brought about a practically 
complete hemispheric unity of the 
Americas in their attitude toward 
the present war. Lacking the as- 
pect of solidity, and making no pre 
tense of scholarship, this publica- 
tion will nevertheless be filed 
among historical material of pri- 
mary importance. 


“Americans,” says Christopher 
Hollis in his Introduction to Neutral 
War Aims, “betray what sometimes 
almost seems to us an exaggerated 
suspicion concerning the existence 
of dark British designs to involve 
them in the war.” Englishmen 
really want to know, he insists, 
whether America is coming into 
the peace; and this holds true (or 
at least it held true at the time of 
writing) of the English attitude to- 
ward Italy and the other neutrals. 
Mr. Hollis advocates the policy of 
dragging out ruthlessly into the 
light some of the awkward ques- 
tions that are lurking in the neutral 
minds; and he refers, not cynically, 
but honestly, to certain reasonable 
grounds for the suspicion of Brit- 
ish policy in the neutral countries. 
“Let us be frank about it. We are 
on the right side today, but in the 
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last two great European issues, we 
were on the wrong side. We were 
against General Franco and we 
were for the Russian alliance. It 
is the memory of those gigantic 
blunders which are the two great 
obstacles to Europe’s acclamation 
of England’s cause.” Says Mr. 
Hollis: “It may be a perplexity to 
us if some others are slow to recog- 
nize that nobility [of England’s 
cause] but the useful task is... 
to ask whether we have made its 
recognition easier or more difficult.” 

Herbert Agar speaks wisely and 
practically and formulates Ameri- 
ca’s hopes thus: “to see Germany 
preserved as a great power—to see 
a freer flow of national trade,—to 
see an attempt to solve some of 
Europe’s problems by means of 
federation—to see a growth in the 
Western world of discipline and 
sacrifice.” 

A. V. Baikaloff presents as the 
hope of his Russian fellow country- 
men, destruction of the unholy 
Stalin-Hitler combination, the two 
“public enemies Number One.” An 
interesting paper is the contribu- 
tion of Luis Marques, Lisbon cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph 
who points out that Portugal takes 
her stand primarily in opposition 
to the doctrine that might is the 
source of right. J. Mcs. 


Canada: America’s Problem. By 
John MacCormac. New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.75. 

This is an important work by a 
writer qualified by knowledge and 
experience to set forth his opinions 
with authority. John MacCormac 
is a Canadian of Irish parentage, 
who has served as correspondent 
for The New York Times in Lon- 
don, Vienna, Washington, and for 
five years, 1934 to 1939, in Canada. 
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Written in the simple direct style 
of the experienced newspaperman 
his book compels the reader’s atten- 
tion and leaves him profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that Canada is 
indeed America’s problem. Chaotic 
and uncertain conditions in Europe, 
coupled with Hitler’s initial suc- 
cess, his ruthless and inhuman 
drive toward an attempted world 
domination and his imminent threat 
to the Western Hemisphere, have 
made it expedient for the President 
of the United States to proclaim 
what virtually amounts to a call to 
arms. Overnight Canada has be- 
come a vital necessity to the British 
defense organization, creating a 
new order in the Empire, entailing 
a possible readjustment of popula- 
tion and, for the United States, a 
definite interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

As an integral part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Canada 
is at war with Germany and as these 
lines are being written is likely to 
be with Italy. The author holds 
that win, lose or draw the future of 
Canada is inevitably bound to that 
of the United States. For proof of 
this, Mr. MacCormac points out that 
Americans have over $4,000,000,000 
invested in Canada’s industries or 
three times more than in any other 
country in the world. Every year 
thousands of American tourists 
visit Canada and spend there twice 
as much money as they do in any 
other land, while at the same time 
they remain ignorant of her poli- 
tics, government, industries and the 
racial elements that compose her 
population. In this book Canada’s 
problems are examined with me- 
ticulous care and accuracy. To ar- 
rive at his logical deductions the 
author delves deep into Canadian 
history, and in so doing discovers 
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that one-third of Canada’s habi- 
tants are French Catholics who 
have retained most of the customs 
and, despite vicissitude and hard- 
ship, all of the Faith brought to the 
New World by their forefathers 
three centuries ago. He points out 
that notwithstanding their French 
origin, they are no longer French, 
nor are they British, but predomi- 
nately Canadian. 

On the theory that disaster might 
overtake the Allies, Mr. MacCormac 
outlines three possible courses for 
Canada to pursue. Will she at- 
tempt to carry on as an independent 
nation, will she become the seat of 
government and the heart of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
or will she seek union with the 
United States. To him the last 
course is too remote to be con- 
sidered in the realm of probability, 
for it would mean the abandonment 
of the freedom, self-government 
and independence which Canada 
now possesses in the fullest sense 
of these words, and for which she 
has struggled and bled for more 
than three hundred years. 

Either of the other courses would 
seem to the author more probable, 
though he admits that at this time 
the Canadians are devoting their 
thought and energy toward the win- 
ning of the war rather than to these 
questions. 

Mr. MacCormac has written a 
book that every thinking American 
should read. C. McD. P. 


The Philosophy of Physical Science. 
By Sir Arthur Eddington, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

In his latest book Sir Arthur 
Eddington, distinguished British 
astronomer, attempts the evalua- 
tion of physical science from the 
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standpoint of epistemology. To this 
end he treats rather sketchily of the 
two major developments in modern 
physics, the theory of relativity and 
the quantum theory. In the latter 
chapters of the book he traces a 
somewhat dubious path through 
the intricacies of logic, psychology 
and even linguistics in his effort to 
justify his own philosophical view- 
point. His thesis is skillfully de- 
veloped and seriously presented. It 
merits more than casual considera- 
tion. 

Eddington’s fundamental thesis 
is that of subjective selectivity. 
Physical science is a system of 
observational knowledge deter- 
mined, not by objective conditions 
of the real world, but by the sen- 
sory and intellectual equipment of 
the observer (subjective selectiv- 
ity). Physical science, therefore, 
becomes essentially structural and 
mathematical, and moreover, the 
natural laws (of physical science) 
and the physical constants as well 
are determinable a priori by an ex- 
amination of the structure of the 
frame of thought. In the logical 
development of this thesis, Edding- 
ton concludes that the world of 
matter is wholly subjective and that 
consciousness is objective. (It is 
the casual facts, not the laws, of 
physical science that are objective, 
e.g., matter is not distributed uni- 
formly throughout space.) He fur- 
ther concedes the existence of an 
objective world from which sensa- 
sation derives, because of the exist- 
ence of comparable sensations in 
the consciousness of two observers. 

In so far as the thesis of selective 
subjectivity is concerned Eddington 
deduces proofs from the materials 
of the new physics; beyond this he 
falls back upon the old quicksands 
of philosophy. His conceptions are 
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not new, indeed they are very fully 
developed in the Sankaya system of 
ancient India. It is doubtful that 
modern scientists in general will 
accept Eddington’s conceptions as 
necessary to, or implicit in, modern 
physics. There are important con- 
tributions to modern physics—and 
other sciences — which Eddington 
ignores. The conception of dimen- 
sion as an infinite series; of time 
as a perceptive summation of an 
indeterminate or variable number 
of dimensions beyond three; the 
extended implications of Dirac’s 
discoveries to the problem of the 
universal and the particular; the 
determination of the part by the 
whole (increasingly important in 
biology); the principle of corre- 
spondence—these also must be in- 
tegrated in the dimly foreshadowed 
new “philosophy of science.” 

One trend, however, is discernible 
in the influence of science upon 
philosophical and cultural outlook. 
Mechanistic materialism is a relic 
of the nineteenth century; the very 
insubstantial and unpredictable 
universe of modern science forces 
us to concede an ever more promi- 
nent place to the Mind of the Cre- 
ator in His creation. M. J. M. 


The New Oxford Book of English 
Verse. Chosen and edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 

Forty years ago this anthology 
made its first appearance and the 
only possible claimant to equal 
fame is Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
In the succeeding four decades it 
has run through twenty-one impres- 
sions with sales totaling half a mil- 
lion copies. 

The editor occupies a unique 
place among British men of letters 
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not because, like the late A. E. Hous- 
man he is an Oxonian occupying 
a distinguished chair at Cambridge, 
but because like Belloc, Baring, and 
the lamented Chesterton, his talents 
are many-sided. He is a poet in his 
own right, a master of fiction long 
and short, and a clear-thinking and 
courageous critic whose catholicity 
of taste and enthusiasm for great 
literature have remained unim- 
paired by his seventy-seven years. 
For a long time he has wanted to 
enlarge the scope of this anthology 
and include twentieth century 
poems through the World War. 
When at last the opportunity came 
Sir Arthur took occasion to recon- 
sider some of his earlier selections. 
He added to the carols and medieval 
lyrics of which so many fine exam- 
ples have been discovered in recent 
years and to the selections from 
the “metaphysical” poets of the 
seventeenth century whose stock 
has risen notably since the an- 
thology’s first appearance. 

The changes made in other parts 
of the volume although less con- 
siderable involve omissions as well 
as additions. Certain old favorites 
have been dropped out, a few poets 
get their congé, among them Sara 
Coleridge, Locker-Lampson, Bulwer 
Lytton, Roden Noe!, John Todhun- 
ter, and Watts-Dunton. The com- 
pensating additions, however, are 
rich. Among older poets introduced 
are Michael Bruce, the American 
Bryant, Fulke Greville, Herbert of 
Cherbury, Shenstone, and Blanco 
White. Newcomers of the inter- 
mediate period include Rogers, Jean 
Ingelow, Lockhart, Thackeray, and 
Hopkins and of our day such well- 
known names as Belloc, Rupert 
Brooke, Chesterton, Mary Coleridge, 
Padraic Colum, Emily Dickinson, 
Dowson, Flecker, Gogarty, Hardy, 
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A. E. Housman, Lionel Johnson, 
Noyes, Sassoon, and Edward 
Thomas. In all the number of 
poems included has risen from 883 
to 967. 

In his preface Sir Arthur speaks 
his mind regarding a certain type 
of post-war poetry. He does not ob- 
ject to experiment; quite the con- 
trary. “But I am at a loss what to 
do with a fashion of morose dis- 
paragement; of sneering at things 
long by catholic consent accounted 
beautiful; of scorning at ‘man’s un- 
conquerable mind’ and hanging up 
(without trouble of laundry) our 
views on humanity as a rag on the 
clothes-line. Be it allowed that 
these present times are dark. Yet 
what are our poets of use—what are 
they for—if they cannot hearten 
the crew with auspices of daylight. 
In a time no less perilous Words- 
worth could write, 


“In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights 
of old” 


—armoury,’ not museum-pieces, 
still less tear-bottles. ‘Agincourt, 
Agincourt, know ye not Agin- 
court?’ ” 


The man who wrote that remains 
an inspiring guide into the golden 
realm of poetry. J. J. R. 


World’s End. By Upton Sinclair. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

This book is long—too long. Its 
seven hundred and forty pages in- 
clude two fairly well defined stories. 
In one a youth of American parent- 
age, born abroad and brought up on 
the Riviera, weaves his way through 
a tangled series of adventures 
tinged with romance, beset with 
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minor perils, and in the closing 
scenes, politically significant. In 
the other the author, working out 
his well-known views, shows how 
ammunition makers foster war and 
pictures the general inferiority of 
the present social order to the sub- 
stitute advocated by Socialists and 
Bolshevists. We are notified that 
the persons on the stage here com- 
prise two classes: some (concerning 
whom nothing is said but what is 
factually correct) appear under 
their own names, and others are 
purely fictitious characters, who at 
times, however, seem more real 
than the historical group. 

The tale of Lanny Budd, son of 
an American munitions king and 
an artist’s model, introduces us to 
life upon the lazy shores of the 
Mediterranean, in wealthy homes 
of France, England, and Connecti- 
cut, U. S. A., in the eddies behind 
the battlefield of the first World 
War and at Paris during the terrific 
confusion of the post-bellum days 
when all eyes were turned toward 
the conference which was to re- 
make the world. The pagan 
Lanny’s visit to his grandfather’s 
house in Connecticut gives the au- 
thor an opportunity to mock at the 
New England Protestant attitude 
toward modern industry; and once 
or twice we encounter a sneer at 
the Catholic Church. 

In that large part of the book 
which deals with the negotiations 
that preceded the Versailles Treaty, 
the author has taken particular 
care to harmonize his account with 
what has already been published 
in dozens of other books, for ex- 
ample in the uniquely reliable Sis- 
ley Huddleston’s In My Time, and 
in the more sensational Villard’s 
Fighting Years; and we even come 
upon such familiar stories as the 
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tale of the shoes outside of Hugh 
Gibson’s door. Lanny, in the capac- 
ity of Secretary to one of President 
Wilson’s advisers brings us into 
close contact with the Big Four— 
Woodrow Wilson, first a conquer- 
ing hero, then a sick and broken 
man; Lloyd George, calculating and 
shifty; Clemenceau “the Tiger”; the 
weeping Orlando. Foch, painted by 
no friendly hand, is in this gallery. 
So are the original “muckraker,” 
Lincoln Steffens, the almost mythi- 
cal munitions-Czar and super-diplo- 
mat Basil Zaharoff and many oth- 
ers, all in ruthless caricature. 
Perhaps the author’s excuse for 
combining two tales lies in the fact 
that both have their climax at Ver- 
sailles. We watch the political 


denouement with the sense that 
rarely can there have been so rash 
an effort on the part of powerful 
incompetent men to shape the des- 


tinies of the world. The unsophis- 
ticated, may think it incredible that 
munition makers behave in life as 
they do in these pages, and that 
bauxite mined in France could be 
used to make German airplanes 
superior to the French. Yet things 
like this do happen. We know that 
Germans and Poles have used 
Skoda shells and tanks against 
each other; that Schneider, the 
munitions king, armed the enemies 
of France and then agitated for 
new defenses against the German 
threat; that England sold Germany 
war equipment no later than last 
year, and delivered thousands of 
tons of copper to Germany two days 
before the declaration of war. 

Any reader disposed to believe 
that Mr. Sinclair writes too bitterly 
and contemptuously of the men 
who dominated the negotiations at 
Versailles, might well refresh his 
mind by looking again at E. J. Dil- 
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lon’s authoritative Inside Story of 
the Peace Conference. Dillon re- 
ferred to “the future war which is 
universally looked upon as an un- 
avoidable outcome of the Versailles 
Peace”; and he wrote, “Prussian- 
ism, instead of being destroyed, has 
been openly adopted by its osten- 
sible enemies, and the huge sacri- 
fice offered up by the heroic armies 
of the foremost nations are being 
misused to give one-half of the 
world just cause to rise up against 
the other half.” J. Mcs. 


Biography by Americans, 1658-1936. 
A Subject Bibliography. By Ed- 
ward H. O’Neill. University of 
Philadelphia Press. $4.00. 

Eighteenth Century English Litera- 
ture and its Cultural Background. 
A Bibliography. By James E. 
Tobin. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

To pass an adequate judgment on 
these two bibliographical manuals 
it would be necessary either to 
spend a month or two checking the 
items in a first-class library, or to 
keep the books by one’s side for sev- 
eral years checking them as the oc- 
casion arose. I can give them only 
a cursory examination. On that 
basis it is possible to say that both 
contain an immense amount of 
valuable information, that they ap- 
pear to have been compiled accu- 
rately, but that they have important 
omissions. If I concern myself 
mainly with the defects it is only 
with the intention of helping to 
spur Drs. O’Neill and Tobin into 
bringing out enlarged editions of 
their works. 

Dr. O’Neill, whose History of 
American Biography 1800-1935 ap- 
peared four years ago, lists about 
seven thousand items, exclusive of 
diaries, autobiographies and jour- 
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nals, and he has tried to include 
every possible field in his survey. 
He has dealt fairly well with Catho- 
lic biographies, though in this de- 
partment he does not begin to ap- 
proach the thoroughness of Father 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J. The one life 
of St. Augustine included is that by 
Joseph McCabe—the apostate Eng- 
lish priest. In the case of Mother 
Seton he omits Miss Sadlier (1905) 
and Father Arthur J. Burns (1932) 
to say nothing of lives more re- 
cently published. In the case of 
De Soto, he does not mention Theo- 
dore Irving, or Grace King; and in 
that of Father Tabb, the lives by 
M. S. Pine (Sister Paulina) and 
Jennie Masters Tabb are omitted. 
If the “How to Know Them” books 
are to be included, why should the 
charming Robert Cortes Holliday 
memoir of Joyce Kilmer that pref- 
aces the poetical works be ignored? 
In the general field these omissions 
are matched by the failure to list 
Professor Manly’s Some New Light 
on Chaucer, Van Wyck Brooks’ 
study of H. G. Wells, Cameron 
Rogers’s lives of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac and Drake, Lloyd Morris’s 
book on Edwin Robinson, etc. 


Dr. Tobin’s bibliography is far 
more complete. Practicality has 
been aimed at, resulting in a section 
of further bibliographical guides 
and the listing of some—but only 
some—of those cheap reprints 
which are generally the editions 
most accessible to the average stu- 
dent who wants to own books. So, 
too, while articles from the learned 
journals appear, Dr. Tobin, being 
sufficiently free from pedantry, does 
not disdain good popular articles. 
What he offers will be indispensa- 
ble to all teachers who give a course 
in eighteenth century literature, 
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and indeed to all teachers of college 
English. 

Both books are excellently print- 
ed and are the fruit of years of 
careful and scholarly labor. Such 
defects as they contain are in the 
nature of things, to be expected, 
and will no doubt be rectified in due 
time. Even as they stand these are 
decidedly the best bibliographies in 
their respective fields. T. M. 


Caroline of England. An Augustan 
Portrait. By Peter Quennell. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.75. 

As an essay this is brilliant. As 
history, it is the interpreted type 
so much in vogue. Here are the 
same brightly painted sketches of 
court life in Hanover and England 
that it so amused Mr. Thackeray to 
present in his Four Georges but this 
Caroline also includes character 
analyses of Chesterfield, Pope, Sir 
Robert Walpole and Lord Hervey. 

With her quick and restless 
mind, Queen Caroline might easily 
have reigned over a sparkling cote- 
rie at St. James but George II. pre- 
ferred a Court patterned on the 
stolid Herrenhausen routine of 
hunting, family dinners and card 
games. Every evening on the stroke 
of nine, the King, with a yawn, 
went to pay a visit to his mis- 
tress, Mrs. Howard; as, to quote 
Mr. Quennell, “to George Augustus, 
adultery was a duty, marriage a 
pleasure.” In his obnoxious, bully- 
ing, ill-tempered way, the King was 
devoted to his plump, intelligent 
wife and it must be admitted that 
she returned his unswerving ad- 
miration with a passion that is as 
puzzling now as it was to her con- 
temporaries. Her biographer at- 
tempts to explain it as her worship 
of the regal power of which George 
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was the symbol, but the scalding 
tears which royal sneers too often 
drew from her eyes seem to point 
to a more human source of emotion. 
What the London populace thought 
of George may be judged by the 
lampoons they hung on the gates 
of the palace; without disclosing its 
source, Mr. Quennell relates how a 
Thames boatman, finding his sov- 
ereign alone by the river’s bank at 
Richmond cursed him and “all his 
Hanover dogs” while the King 
brandished his cane in raging im- 
potence. But abuse was a family 
tradition in the Electoral family 
where George I. had disliked his 
mother as he did later his son, who, 
in turn despised the Prince of 
Wales. “I wish the ground would 
open this moment and sink the 
monster to the lowest hole of hell” 
was the horrible manner in which 
Caroline echoed her husband’s sen- 
timent toward their first-born. 

As counterbalance to the boorish 
George, Caroline enjoyed the society 
of Lord Hervey, effeminate, pre- 
cious, unhealthy and deceitful; but 
it was her astute political partner- 
ship with Robert Walpole and her 
genius for indirect management of 
the King which kept the Whig gov- 
ernment in power and insured long 
years of peace. Caroline had been 
brought up in the court of Queen 
Sophie Charlotte of Prussia, sister 
of George I. The Queen of Prussia 
was a free thinker whose hobby was 
metaphysical disputation particu- 
larly in the realm of theology, and 
in this taste, Caroline concurred. 
Not that she was religious; her 
chaplain read the Morning Prayers 
in an anteroom decorated with a 
huge naked Venus while the Queen 
chatted through her toilette, but she 
was wholly delighted that the King 
and Walpole left the affairs of the 
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Church of England to her manage- 
ment. Caroline’s ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments favored stanch Whigs 
as well as scholars; orthodoxy was 
only imperative in politics. Thus 
the Church, if learned and tolerant, 


-became a component part of the 


Whig oligarchy and was almost as 
materialistic. The result was com- 
plete oblivion of the needs of the 
masses. The horrifying condition 
of the working classes in the next 
century was the direct legacy of this 
supremely comfortable period for 
the gentry. Any Plantaganet Queen 
could have taught Caroline a great 
deal about the definition of charity. 
Mr. Quennell considers Caroline of 
Anspach completely typical of her 
period which he invariably terms 
Augustan. E. VR. W. 


Roman Fountain. By Hugh Walpole. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50. 

Hugh Walpole has been a lover 
of Rome from the day he discov- 
ered the Roman Fountain in the 
cobbled square during his first visit 
in 1909. He never found it again 
although he has visited Rome four 
times in the intervening years. It 
must have been a dream fountain 
that the unfrocked Anglican clergy- 
man had pointed out to him as one 
of the marvels of the Eternal City. 

Thirty years later he flew to 
Rome to write a series of articles 
for one of the Hearst newspapers on 
the funeral of Pius XI. and the 
coronation of Pius XII. This com- 
mission, which he shared with his 
friend Alfred Noyes, was fulfilled 
according to the best traditions of 
newspaper reporting. To write fif- 
teen hundred words a day for three 
weeks was an uncongenial task, 
especially when New York criti- 
cized his articles as “too political.” 
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The interest of the book, how- 
ever, does not arise from his mat- 
ter of fact reporting, his impres- 
sions of the crowds at St. Peter’s, 
or his estimates of the “lovable” 
Pius XI., or the “saintly” Cardinal 
Pacelli. The charm of the book lies 
in its autobiographical details, its 
literary and artistic criticism, and 
its author’s likes and dislikes. He 
draws for us intimate portraits of 
his unselfish, conscientious, 
straight-laced father, defending The 
Cathedral against the criticisms of 
Dean Inge; his charming, unas- 
suming, intelligent mother, despair- 
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ing of her “stupid and lazy son”; 
he tells of his becoming conscious 
of the power of poetry through 
reading Matthew Arnold in his 
father’s study; he praises Marion 
Crawford as “a master story teller 
who made Rome alive”; he writes 
enthusiastically of his-four great 
loves in the world of art—Walter 
Scott, Keats, Cézanne and Michel- 
angelo; he quotes—too uncritically 
at times—Condivi and Symonds on 
the men of Renaissance Rome; he 
underrates Mussolini and over- 
praises Chamberlain. 
B. L. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Broken Pledges. By 
Philip Gibbs (New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). This 


novel represents the latest phase in 
the development of Philip Gibbs as 


an observer and commentator of 
the world upheaval; though no 
doubt it would be more correct to 
say that it represents his next-to- 
latest phase, for in the time that it 
has taken to publish this book so 
much has happened that we may 
almost certainly assume an expan- 
sion and intensification of the views 
he has here expressed. The area 
of action is England from Munich 
to the declaration of war, with a 
few sketchy inserts of Prague, Ber- 
lin, Paris, New York and Washing- 
ton. He tells his story through an 
acceptable group of characters, 
many of whom appeared in This 
Nettle, Danger. John Barton, the 
pivot, is nominally an American 
newspaper correspondent, but, like 
nearly all Gibbs’s heroes, he gives 
the impression that if dramatized 
he would inevitably be imperson- 
ated by Leslie Howard. There is 


overmuch padding with light, pleas- 
ant and self-conscious dialogue, in- 
terlarded with verbal mannerisms 
typical of this author. All in all, 
while Sir Philip fails to make any 
remarkable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of those problems now 
rocking the world, he does present 
a transcription of policies, events 
and reactions into the language of 
the very-everyday man. 

Quietly My Captain Waits. By 
Evelyn Eaton (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.50). On the jacket of 
this novel is printed, “A story of 
the French in early Canada, and of 
the historical role played by a gal- 
lant woman.” One might call the 
woman, Madame de Freneuse, bold 
but hardly gallant, and her “his- 
torical role” consists chiefly in be- 
ing the mistress of the “hero” offi- 
cer of the French Navy. No doubt 
there were scandals in those dan- 
gerous pioneer days in the land of 
our northern neighbors, yet the re- 
tailing of the intimate relations of 
a woman and a man already mar- 
ried and the parents of children, 
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living together openly and having 
a child, is not only in questionable 
taste but in this instance wholly 
unjustifiable, even under the guise 
of history. The author gives faint, 
sometimes sarcastic, praise to the 
priests and nuns who played such 
an important part in the histery of 
the development of Canada. Her 
knowledge of Catholic doctrine 
seems somewhat limited,—she por- 
trays the parish priest as refusing 
the Sacraments to one guilty party, 
while apparently permitting the 
other, equally guilty, to receive 
them. Despite its selection as the 
Literary Guild choice for the month 
of June, the book is only the aver- 
age run of the present day sexual 
novel, fairly well written and its 
story well told, though the mixture 
of French and English words in the 
same sentences makes smooth read- 
ing a trifle difficult unless one is fa- 
miliar with both languages. 

Solitaire. By Edwin Corle (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50). 
With keen insight into the psy- 
chology of a ten-year old child, Ed- 
win Corle tells this story of a little 
California girl who saw school, 
home, parents, friends and adven- 
tures as so many values against the 
background of her isolated person- 
ality. It is a study that will inter- 
est adults rather than children. 


History: Common Sense Neu- 
trality. Edited by Paul Comly 
French (New York: Hastings 
House. $2.00). Common Sense Neu- 
trality contains contributions by 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles A. 
Beard, William E. Borah, Smed- 
ley D. Butler, Boake Carter, Herbert 
Hoover, Robert La Folette, Jr., John 
L. Lewis, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Eleanor R. Roosevelt, Elliot Roose- 
velt, Bishop Bernard J. Shiel, Nor- 
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man Thomas, Congressman J. 
Voorhis, Under-Secretary Sumner 
Welles and others—in all “twenty- 
five outstanding Americans in vari- 
ous fields of activities who believe 
that we should remain away from 
foreign wars.” One may safely say 
this array of talent advances the 
strongest arguments discoverable in 
support of the position above de- 
scribed. Never before has history 
moved so fast; weeks have become 
the equivalent of years; and it is 
fairly certain that by the present 
date several of these writers have 
revised, and would perhaps wholly 
repudiate, not the facts nor the 
principles, but the conclusions here 
presented. The question is no 
longer, shall we abandon neutrality, 
but rather, when shall we be forced 
to fight. 

Bombs Bursting in Air. By George 
Fielding Eliot (New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $1.75‘. Major Eliot’s 
book is another instance of the 
rapidity with which current publi- 
cations become “back numbers,” 
which is, however, not the same as 
saying this little volume has wholly 
lost its value. But any study of 
the air power in war and of its im- 
portance for the defense of the 
United States must necessarily be 
revised in the light of events which 
have taken place since the German 
invasion of Holland and Belgium 
and France. With that reservation, 
this book may be described as an 
intelligent analysis of the place 
which aviation deserves in this 
country’s system of defense, even 
though it is no longer true that the 
nearest bases from which we might 
be attacked lie overseas. 

Austria. By David F. Strong, 
Ph.D. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00). Too little 
attention has been paid to the all- 
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important period of post-war re- 
adjustment in Austria (October, 
1918, to March, 1919), which de- 
termined, or at least provided a 
clue to subsequent events. The 
present contribution to a fuller 
knowledge of this transition period, 
so fateful in its consequences, sum- 
marizes the results of a careful 
study of available material, more 
scanty than one might imagine if 
one overlooked the chaotic condi- 
tions of the time, the high level at 
which tides of feeling were then 
running and the impossibility of 
consulting the official archives of 
Vienna. The author has made use 
of contemporary Viennese news- 
papers, supplementing them with 
stenographic reports of sessions of 
Parliament, with official publica- 
tions of the government, and with 
the valuable collection of docu- 
ments and records in the Hoover 
War Library of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Making no attempt to pro- 
vide a really adequate supply of 
material for the study of a question 
too complicated to allow of more 
than superficial treatment at the 
present time, the author writes in 
an objective spirit, evidently at- 
tempting to present all pertinent 
facts without bias, and fulfilling the 
function of a reporter rather than 
that of advocate or judge. No one 
who undertakes a future study of 
the problem can afford to ignore 
the material here collected. 

Spain’s Ordeal. By Robert Sen- 
court (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.00). Readers who have 
been waiting impatiently for Robert 
Sencourt’s book may now at last 
possess it—not without a certain 
regret that it did not appear sooner 
on this side of the Atlantic. For 
by now, a large proportion of the 
strangely credulous persons who 
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during the Spanish civil war sup- 
ported the Madrid government for 
the sake of its “democracy” have 
been undeceived; and moreover, in 
the excitement of the present. 
titanic conflict, the battles in Spain 
already seem remote. Yet there is 
still need for just such-a well in- 
formed and calmly written discus- 
sion of Spain’s ordeal as is pre- 
sented in this volume. It comes 
from an Oxford trained New Zea- 
lander, seasoned in the Army, in 
the Indian Office, and in the Uni- 
versities of Lisbon and Lahore and 
Egypt and a frequent contributor 
to THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. He writes 
from the same general standpoint 
as that of Professor Peers, whose 
commendation the book has re- 
ceived. Especially worthy of atten- 
tion are the concluding pages which 
consider the aftermath of the war 
and the problems still overhanging 
the Spanish government. 

War Atlas. By Varian Fry. 
Maps by Emil Herlin (New York: 
The Foreign Policy Association. 25 
cents). Readers who unwillingly 
discard the daily paper which pro- 
vides them with a map of countries 
subject to attack by invading armies 
will welcome Number 23 of Head- 
line Books. Its collection of forty- 
five up-to-the-minute maps is 
adapted for use by one who wishes 
to follow the course of the war 
wherever it may spread. The maps 
have been drawn by the expert 
artist of the New Times, Emil Her- 
lin, collaborating with the staff of 
the Foreign Policy Association. In 
addition to the maps, this booklet 
gives a summary of events up to the 
time of publication and much in- 
formation concerning the military 
resources of the various nations. It 
is cheaply priced and packed with 
information. 
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Freedom’s Battle. By J. Alvarez del 
Vayo. Although this book has not 
been sent to us for review, we com- 
ment upon it because of two facts: 
First, the Publishers’ Weekly an- 
nounces “Spanish Republican intel- 
lectuals in exile from Franco Spain 
are starting important Spanish pub- 
lishing ventures in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries.” Sec- 
ondly, Sefior del Vayo’s book is be- 
ing praised enthusiastically by 
John Gunther, Vincent Sheean, 
Elliot Paul, Jay Allen, H. V. Kalten- 
born, and others who were identi- 
fied with propaganda in favor of 
the so-called Loyalist side during 
the Spanish war. Must we go 


through all that again? Is the long- 
suffering public once more to be 
bombarded by writers who cham- 
pioned cruelty and deceit so un- 
blushingly that the veteran journal- 
ist Sisley Huddleston said, “Never 


have newspapers fallen so low.” 
The book named above ignores evi- 
dence and repeats discredited lies. 
It may be dismissed as impudent 
and untrustworthy. It is an at- 
tempt to cash in on the present war. 
The public by the way, may be led 
to inquire if it was the author who 
was named in the following news 
item at the time that the members 
of the Barcelona government were 
leaving Spain: “Six trunks of del 
Vayo, Leftist Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, were held up by French 
Customs officials and found to con- 
tain sacred vessels, jewels, gold coin 
and bars.” 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Is Eng- 
land Becoming Pagan?, by Rev. F. 
Woodlock, S.J.; Upon This Rock, by 
Rev. J. Phillips, S.J.; The Pope’s 
Five Peace Points, by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII.; The Spirit of Poland, 
by Monica M. Gardner; The Spirit 


of the Young Christian Workers, by 
Canon Joseph Cardijn; What Sur- 
vives Death?, by Right Rev. Dr. J. 
G. Vance, M.A., Ph.D.; Foundations 
for Peace, Letters of Pope Pius XII. 
and President Roosevelt; The Holy 
Family, by Rev Sir John O’Con- 
nell, M.A. LL.D. (London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

The Church and the Social Order, 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Good Friday, the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified and the Seven Last 
Words, edited by a Paulist Father; 
The Gift Divine, Thy Sins Are For- 
given, Shepherds of Christ’s Flock, 
Death Can Be Joyous, by Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D.; No- 
vena to the Sacred Heart of Christ 
the Worker, by Rev. William Smith, 
S.J.; What Is a Nun?, by Sis- 
ter Mary Clare, S.N.D., reprint- 
ed from THE CATHOLIC WORLD; 
Our Lady’s Feasts for Children, by 
a Religious of the Sacred Heart 
(reprint); The Life of Christ for 
Children, by Sister M. Eleanore, 
C.S.C. (reprint); Why War?, by 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.; Pay Your 
Bills!, by Rev. Charles E. Hagearty, 
M.A.; Honor God’s Name, by Rev. 
Gerald Treacy, S.J.; The World of 
Silence, by Rev. William F. Reilly 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 
5 cents each). 

Memories 1930-40, addresses de- 
livered in the Tenth Anniversary 
Broadcast of the Catholic Hour, 
March 3, 1940 (25 cents); The 
Seven Last Words and the Seven 
Virtues, addresses in the Catholic 
Hour, February 11 to March 24, 
1940 (15 cents); Peace, the Fruit of 
Justice, addresses in the Catholic 
Hour, January 7 to February 4, 
1940 (10 cents), by Right Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen; Shall I 
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Marry a Non-Catholic?, by James A. 
Magner (5 cents); Nano Nagle, by 
a member of the Presentation Com- 
munity (5 cents); “I Believe,” by 
Sister Mary Agnes, S.N.D. (15 
cents) (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press). 

Concerning Parents, Concerning 
the Family, Concerning Your Chil- 
dren, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., Ph.D.; Shall Heaven Be 
Filled ?, by Alexander Wyse, O.F.M.; 
Who Are Catholics?, The Church, 
by Very Rev. Msgr. James H. Mur- 
phy (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s 
Guild. 5 cents each). 

Modern Catholic Literature, How 
to Write and Edit, by Herbert O’H. 
Walker, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queens Work. 10 cents each). 
Eucharistic Quizzes to a Street 
Preacher (St. Paul, Minn.: Rumble 
and Carty Radio Replies. 5 cents). 
Saint Gemma, by Aloysius Mc- 
Donough, C.P., D.D. (Union City, 
N. J.: The Sign Press. 10 cents). 
Are You Missing Something ?, Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, by 
Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. 
(Englewood, N. J.: The Carmelite 
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Press. 10 cents each). Wanted 
Co-Missionaries, by Rev. Bruno Hag- 
spiel, S.V.D. (Techny, Ill.: The Mis- 
sion Press. 10 cents). De Mont- 
fort’s Devotion to Mary (Clyde, Mo.: 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual © 
Adoration. 10 cents). Catholic 
Marriage, by Most Rev, John J. 
Swint, D.D., LL.D. (Wheeling, W. 
Va.: Church Supplies Co. 10 cents). 
Why?, Radio Replies to Questions 
on Religion, Leaflets No. 53-78 
(Conception, Mo.: Defenders of the 
Faith. 50 Leaflets a Week, 50 cents 
a Week). The Catholic Mind, May 
22d to June 8th (New York: The 
America Press. 5 cents each). 
Meet the Founder, Ven. Marcellin 
Champagnat, by a Group of Marist 
Students (New York: St. Ann’s 
Academy). 

L’Homme Providential de la 
Chine, A Propos du “Resurgam” de 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek (Chung- 
king, China: Le Correspondant 
Chinois). Shall America Stop Arm- 
ing Japan? (New York: The Ameri- 
can Committee for Non-Participa- 
tion in Japanese Aggression. 15 
cents). 
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